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LORD ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN. 


A Frenon philosopher has en- 
deavoured to account for the small 
interest we used to take in Chinese 
affairs, by the fact that the popula- 
tion was so portentously ugly. A 
certain amount of departure from the 
Grecian model, he said, is compat- 
ible with our esteem. Nay, posi- 
tive bad looks, if they rise to the 
frightful, have attractions of their 
own; but the fate of a people with 
figures and faces only to be equalled 
by the grotesque masks at a panto- 
mime is merely to be laughed at, 
whatever woes befall them. Perhaps 
this to a certain extent is true. No- 
body could hear with the same equa- 
nimity of the destruction of a village 
of Circassians as of the engulfing by 
earthquake of half the city of Pekin. 
We should certainly feel more for 
the miseries they are exposed to, the 
butcheries that depopulate a pro- 
vince, and the total disregard of the 
poor fellows’ lives visible in the treat- 
ment bestowed on them by their 
rulers, if they had a little closer re- 
semblance to the human face divine. 
But the sight of that ideal China- 
man, low-browed, broad-mouthed, 


twinkling-eyed, cunning, sneaking, 
and altogether fantastical in his di- 
vergence from the ordinary work- 
manship even of nature’s journey- 
man, separates him from our sympa- 
thies, and we look on him as if he 
were a native of Lilliput or Brobdig- 
nag. And it was not merely in ex- 
ternals they differed so much from 
the rest of mankind. They put them- 
selves beyond the sphere of Euro- 
pean brotherhood by peculiarities of 
thought and policy, which seemed 
expressly designed to exclude those: 
touches of Nature which make the 
whole world kin. They professed to 
shut themselves up in their own ter- 
ritory—to erect a system of exclusion 
by laws and regulations as complete, 
as their famous wall. Within this 
sacred boundary lay the Flowery 
Land. Beyond it were dark and 
unknown nations, not worthy of con- 
tact with the celestial soil. 

Now, whether a nation has a right 
to seclude itself from the rest of the 
world, and interrupt by its pride 
and isolation the golden chain of 
commerce and humanity which ought 
to go round the globe, we need not 
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256 Lord Elgin’s Mission 
stop to inquire. We can take our 
stand on the fact that this exclusive- 
ness was broken through; they in- 
vited the visits of foreigners to their 
shores, and enriched themselves with 
our merchandise and money. The 
next question that arose was, How is 
a commercial people bound to treat 
its customers? May they condemn 
the purchasers of their goods to igno- 
minious services, call them insulting 
names, receive them* with insolent 
disdain, and threaten them with 
pains and penalties if they depart 
from the course of behaviour pre- 
scribed? All these questions were 
answered in the affirmative by some 
of the baser sort of adventurers whom 
the sacred hunger of gold had car- 
ried to Canton; and by a great 
number of cotton-souled, slave-heart- 
ed tradesmen at home, who thought 
that coin was coin, even if accom- 
panied by a kick for every dollar. 
They were indignant, therefore, when 
Lord Macartney in 1793 declined the 
degrading ceremony of the Ko-tow 
in presence of the Emperor, and felt 
no thrill of shame when the result of 
that embassy was summed up in the 
following remarkable words: “ We 
entered Pekin like beggars, we lived 
there like prisoners, and we were 
drummed out of it like thieves.” 

No amount of ludicrousness of vis- 
age could make the British nation 
take this treatment as a joke. Buck- 
stone himself would cease to be 
funny if he pelted his pit with brick- 
bats; and a very well-defined spirit 
of hatred and disgust mingled with 
all our succeeding intercourses with 
the absurd-looking but treacherous 
denizens of the central realm. Other 
embassies were little more successful 
than Lord Macartney’s, except that 
they secured certain privileges and 
exemptions which delivered our 
people from some of the inconven- 
iences of their position, They occu- 
pied a miserable strip of land on the 
bank of a muddy creek; but they 
built factories and houses, appointed 
their own police, and traded, to the 
great increase of their banker’s ac- 
count, and consoled themselves for 
the daily insults they were still ex- 

to by hearing the chink of 
their money-boxes at home. The 
smouldering enmity broke out occa- 
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sionally, and on every occasion the 
improved national spirit was shown 
in the firmer demonstration of our 
self-respect. We stood not only on 
our treaty stipulations, but on the 
higher ground of our natural right 
to good treatment at the hands of 
people whose wares we took and 
paid for. We looked on China asa 
shop which we had a right to enter, 
and resented any insolence shown us 
in our dealings as we should eall a 
grocer’s foreman to order if he told 
us to pay for our sugar upon our 
knees, or only allowed us to stand 
on one plank, and that a very dirty 
and unsafe one, in the outer passage. 
Failing to obtain reparation from the 
underlings, we determined to carry 
our complaint (and oak cudgel) into 
the private parlours of the fig-dealer 
himself, make him dismiss his im- 
pudent apprentices, give us a written 
permission to go into any of the 
rooms where his goods are displayed 
without being hustled by the porters, 
and, to make matters safe for the 
future, to admit a confidential clerk 
of ours at all times into his business 
office, or, if need were, to his private 
villa at Balham, and have any mis- 
understanding rectified without the 
trouble of correspondence. If he 
declined, we should certainly horse- 
whip his junior partners, and very 
likely pull his own nose. Thence the 
capture of Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, 
Ching-kian, and Nankin, in 1842, 
where we thrashed the shopmen in a 
very satisfactory manner, and hence 
the attempt to bring the head of the 
firm to reason, which is so excellently 
described in Lord Elgin’s Embassy to 
China in 1857. 

We need not rake up the ashes of 
the extinct controversy about the 
seizure of the Arrow. Many wise 
and good men were of opinion that 
the casus belli was not sufficient, and 
that hostilities founded on that quar- 
rel were cruel and unnecessary. But 
the whole nation rallied to the cause 
of self-vindication, when it was found 
that that outrage was but a symptom 
of the hidden hate and the resolution 
to insult. Greater interests came into 
play. It was indispensable to show 
that we had might as well as right 
upon our side, and the discussion was 
transferred from paper to the broad- 























1860.] Lord Elgin’s Mission 
sides of our men-of-war. Commis- 
sioner Yeh was the incarnation of 
Chinese insolence and stubborn pride. 
He opposed a passive resistance, even 
to the 86-pounders that tore holes in 
the walls of his residence; and all the 
time we were seizing his forts and 
firing on the government buildings, 
he persisted in treating us with con- 
tempt. The only compliment he paid 
us was in sending fire-vessels down 
the stream to burn our ships, and 
offering a reward of thirty dollars for 
every English head. But our force 
was insufficient to make a proper 
impression on the vast extent of a 
town with a million inhabitants, and 
on thé fears or reasoning powers of a 
brutally ignorant and blindly-obsti- 
nate barbarian like Yeh. Chinese 
incendiaries succeeded in burning 
down the foreign factories, and Ad- 
miral Seymour contented himself 
with attacking the Factory Garden, 
and holding it with three hundred 
men. Sir John Bowring could not 
find words in all the languages he 
has mastered to express his amaze- 
ment at the conduct of the Com- 
missioner; and that conduct got 
beyond the descriptive powers even of 
higher linguists than Sir John, for 
he kidnapped our countrymen if they 
strayed a yard into the country ; 
seized our steamers by stratagem, and 
decapitated the crew and passengers ; 
sank junks in the river, and nearly 
blew up one of our ships with an ex- 
plosive machine. On the 12th of 
January 1857, our position in the 
Factory Garden having been threat- 
ened, and: a party of the 59th Regi- 
ment being repulsed on their advance 
to the city walls, the Admiral with- 
drew to the Macao Fort, and sent 
pressing demands to the Governor- 
General of India for a reinforcement 
of five thousand men. This was the 
position we held in February 1857, 
after having begun with threatening 
to seize the defences of Canton, and 
insisting on the fall extent of .our 
right to free access to the city under 
the treaty. We were cooped up in a 
. smail fortress, and Yeh, feeding fat 
the grudge he bore us, wrote to the 
Brother of the Sun and Moon that he 
was punishing the barbarian rebels 
With the utmost sevérity of the law. 
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“There was one conviction,” says 
Mr. Oliphant, “ arising out of all th 
which irresistibly impressed itself up- 
on the mind of every new-comer, and 
which was—that a continuance of 
this state of matters would not only 
injure our colony, impair our prestige, 
embarrass us in our relations with 
neutral powers, and imperil our com- 
merce at all the other ports of the 
empire, but enhance materially the 
difficulties in the way of any negotia- 
tions which might be attempted di- 
rectly with the Court of Pekin. It 
could hardly be expected or hoped 
that, while Yeh was waging a success- 
ful war with us in the Canton river, 
we could be treating on favourable 
terms in the Peiho.” 

England was no little astonished 
at the reports which reached her of 
these unexpected events. France, 
Russia, and America, were no less 
alive to the crisis probably at hand, 
and determined to send plenipoten- 
tiaries to China. Five thousand 
English troops were sent out, with a 
staff equipment for a much larger 
army, and on the 9th of May our 
special envoy and high commis- 
sioner, Lord Elgin, and his secretary, 
attachés, and private secretary (Mr. 
Oliphant), were rushing across the 
Desert in the first train which had 
ever carried seme y egy to the central 
station, enveloped in clouds of dust, 
and indulging in the most sanguine 
anticipations of the future. 

The first independent act of Lord 
Elgin showed of what fine metal he 
was made. Red-tape has no more 
power over the limbs of a true man 
than green withes upon the arms of 
Samson. When they reached Galle, 
they heard from General Ashburnham, 
who was on his way from Bombay 
for the chief command in China, the 
first intimation of the disaffection of 
the sepoy troops which darkened 
into the tragedies of Delhi and Mee- 
rut, and Lord Elgin’s mind was 
quickly made up. t China wait 
till Hindostan is safe; and he waited 
at Singapore for the arrival of the 
Shannon, a name not more famous 
under the gallant Broke, than be- 
neath the flag of Oaptain William 
Peel ; and having made arrangements 
for the diversion of the Chinese ex- 
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peditionary force to the assistance of 
the English, now enveloped in the 
full horrors of the Indian mutiny, 
he set sail for Hong-Kong, to form 
his judgment in accordance with the 
altered position of affairs. Baron 
Gros, the French ambassador, with 
whom he was instructed to act in 
common, was not expected for three 
months. 
had diminished our force so as to 
render the capture and occupation 
of Canton impossible in the opinion 
of the commanders-in-chief. A re- 
sidence, involving total inaction, at 
Hong-Kong would have injured the 
prestige of the mission, and in thirty- 
six hours after the arrival of fresh 
reports confirming the alarming 
nature of the Indian outbreak, the 
Shannon, with the Ambassador on 
board, was ploughing her way over 
the China Sea, and Lord Elgin tele- 
ss from Diamond Harbour to 

ord Canning that he was close at 
hand with seventeen hundred men, 
blue-jackets included. 


“ As we swept past Garden Reach, on 
the afternoon of the 8th August, the ex- 
citement on board was increased by 
early indications of the satisfaction with 
which our appearance was hailed on 
shore. First our stately ship suddenly 
burst upon the astonished gaze of two 
European gentlemen taking their even- 
ing walk, who, seeing her crowded 
with the eager faces of men ready for 
the fray, took off their hats and cheered 
wildly: then the respectable skipper of 
a merchantman worked himself into a 
state of frenzy, and made us a long 
speech, which we could not hear, but the 
violence of his gesticulations left us in lit- 
tle doubt as to its import ; then his crew 
took up the cheer, which was passed on 
at intervals until the thunder of our 68- 
pounders drowned every other sound ; 
shattered the windows of sundry of the 
‘ Palaces ;’ attracted a crowd of specta- 
tors to the Maidan, and brought the con- 
tents of Fort William on to the glacis, 

“ As soon as the smoke cleared away, 
the soldiers of the garrison collected 
there sent up a series of hearty cheers ; 
a moment more and our men were 
clustered like ants upon the rigging, 
and, in the energy which they threw 
into their ringing response, they pledged 
themselves to the achievement of those 
deeds of valour which have since covered 


the Naval Brigade with glory. After the 


fort had saluted, Lord Elgin landed amid 
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the cheers of the crowd assembled at the 
Ghaut to receive him, and proceeded to 
Government House, gratified to lear 
not merely from the popular demonstra- 
tions, but from Lo Canning himself, 
that though happily the physical force 
he had brought with him was not re. 

uired to act in defence of the city, still 
that the presence of a man-of-war larger 
than any former ship that had ever an- 
chored abreast of the Maidan, and whose 
guns commanded the eity, was caleu- 
lated to produce upon both the Europe- 
an and native population a most whole- 
some moral effect, more especially at a 
time when the near approach of the 
Mohurrum had created in men’s minds 
an unusual degree of apprehension and 
excitement.” 


The wondrous state of quiet self- 
reliance in the great city, where the 
British inhabitants showed the same 
apparent indifference to the daily- 
increasing reports of disaffection and 
disaster, as if their lives and fortunes 
did not hang upon the result, belongs 
more, perhaps, to the history of India 
than to the Chinese mission. The 
account of it, however, is worth quot- 
ing, for the sake of the philosophic 
explanation given of that otherwise 
unaccountable calm. 


“ Those who are removed to a great 
distance from the scene of thrilling 
events, and re | ey at the receipt of 
periodical intelligence from it an intense 
degree of excitement, forget that if those 
on the spot were to be subjected to a 
similar strain upon the nervous system, 
continued over a length of time, it would 
give way altogether. Providentially the 
very proximity of the danger, and. eon- 
stant familiarity with those horrible de- 
tails which, arriving by instalments in 
England, acted on society like a series of 
electric shocks, produced a calmness al- 
most amounting to apathy in India. So 
far as the outward aspect of we: was 
concerned, Caleutta was just as I had 
left it seven years before. The Maidan 
was just as crowded by its beauty and 
fashion now as it used to be then ; burra- 
cannas were nearly as numerous, consl- 
dering it was the height of the hot wea- 
ther; and there was even a wretched at- 
tempt at an opera, which, however, was 
very thinly attended. The only differ- 
ences I observed wer. that constant re- 
views took place of volunteer corps ; 
that the Governor-General’s body gum 
mounted sentry without swords; and 
that dining in Fort William involved the 
risk of being bayoneted by a series of 
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Jrish sentries, who would not admit your 
ronunciation of the parole to be correct, 
‘and were haunted by the suspicion that 
ou were the King of Oude in disguise 
aping in a buggy.” 
sr 2 Sead in Regist 1857, and the 
storm had reached its gloomiest 
point. The siege of Delhi was going 
feebly on; Agra was invested by the 
mutineers; Lucknow was surround- 
ed by its infuriated foes. At Dina- 
re our troops had been defeated, 
and Havelock himself retired to 
Cawnpore with his gallant little 
army unreinforced, decimated by 
cholera, and worn out with battles 
and fatigue. Not a moment was lost. 
The Shannon was dismantled, and her 
sailors formed into the famous Naval 
Brigade which rendered Sir William 
Peel immortal. Sir Colin Campbell 
unexpectedly arrived to assume the 
chief command. Native regiments 
were invited to volunteer for service 
in China, and one accepted the invi- 
tation. A reinforcement of fifteen 
hundred marines was promised from 
home, to replace the troops so oppor- 
tunely and magnanimously diverted 
to Hindostan; and after a month of 
activity and consultation, Lord Elgin 
embarked on board the Peninsular 
and Oriental steamer the Ava, and 
found his way once more to Hong- 
Kong. 

But in no better position to achieve 
the objects of his mission than 
when he was there two months 
before. Baron Gros had not yet ar- 
rived. Troops from England could 
not be expected till November. 
Without their aid a visit to the Peiho 
was impossible. Residence at Hong- 
Kong had no great attraction, and 
exposed us to the ridicule of the 
Chinese. But patience is only cour- 
age in repose. Lord Elgin waited. 
Baron Gros arrived in the middle of 
October, and on the 28th the Impera- 
dor, with the first batch of English 
marines on board, cast anchor under 


‘Point Victoria. “It was the first 


faint glimmering of day-light after 
the long night of despondency and 


‘ inaction.” 


A very interesting voyage to Man- 
illa, with an account of the manners 
and customs of that very peculiar 
island, forms an episode of Mr. Oli- 
phant’s book, which leaves time for 
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all the preparations to be made be- 
hind the scenes for the first act of the 
Chinese drama. While Lord Elgin 
was concerting measures at Hong- 
Kong, his secretary obtained permis- 
sion to take a trip with Captain 
Sherard Osborn on board the Furious; 
and with such a captain, and having 
as his companion on this occasion 
Mr. Wingrove Cooke, whose cor- 
respondence in the Times render- 
ed us more acquainted with Com- 
missioner Yeh than if he had been 
churchwarden of our native parish, 
we may believe that the excursion 
was of the pleasantest. The results 
of it here detailed are a capital view 
of the manners and customs of the 
Spanish settlement, and a descrip- 
tion of its capabilities as a place of 
trade. These, however, are but the 
amusements of the pit before the cur- 
tain draws up. The seats were now 
filled, the musicians were tuning 
their instruments, and the voyagers 
got back to Hong-Kong just in time 
for the first crash of the overture. The 
American minister, Mr. Reed, had ar- 
rived. Count Poutiatine, the Rus- 
sian envoy, had also made his ap- 
pearance in very crestfallen condi- 
tion, for he had petitioned for admis- 
sion to Pekin by way of Kiahkta, 
and been refused. He had gone to 
the mouth of the Peiho, and been 
told that no communication from 
that point would be attended to; and 
when the Chinese yielded so far as 
to promise an answer if he would 
leave the place and return to receive 
it, he had gone back expecting a fa- 
vourable reply, but found it was a 
refusal to see him at Pekin, with an 
intimation that under no circum- 
stances could the performance of the 
Ko-tow be dispensed with. This to 
the personal representative of the 
Emperor of all the Russias! Poutia- 
tine came to the same conclusion as 
Lord Elgin, that no impression could 
be made on the self-sufficient poten- 
tate and his pig-headed mandarins, 
except by appearing in great force 
at the mouth of the Peiho, with 
flat-bottomed boats to navigate the 
shallow waters leading towards the 
capital. 

When a considerable fleet was as- 
sembled, and the marines had arrived 
from England, the island of Honan 
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was taken possession of as a material 
guarantee, and a peremptory demand 
was made for the rights secured to us 
by treaty. But as Yeh kept up the 
same tone of insulting superiority as 
before, the Ambassadors resolved to 
place the matter in the hands of the 
naval and military authorities, but 
that a few days’ grace should be given 
beyond the delai fatal, to allow the 
inhabitants of Canton an opportunity 
to escape. The inhabitants, however, 
seemed far from inclined to avail 
themselves of the Admiral’s good 
nature. 

The hills all round were crowded 
with spectators of the coming fray, 
probably in expectation of seeing the 
barbarians annihilated by the irre- 
sistible valour of the braves. The 
cannonade began on a greater scale 
than on previous occasions. English 
soldiers, the French naval brigade, 
and the blue-jackets of the Furious, 
landed at a village on the shore 
which had been taken possession of 
the day before. The French boats 
happened to touch the beach first, 
and some waste of breath occurred 
in ealling on the absent “ Empreur” 
to bear witness that his gallant sub- 
jects had commenced the conquest 
of China. Lin’s Fort was attacked 
with the light field-piece of the bri- 
gade, and the minié rifles of the 59th ; 
and when the fire had sent every 
man of the garrison scampering as 
hard as his ridiculous legs could 
carry him, and the fortress was as 
empty as a ball-room at day-break, 
the same waste of breath occurred 
in celebrating the fact that the 
French were first to enter the deserted 
place, and fifty little tricolored flags 
brought forth from the assailants’ 
pockets, convinced the few men com- 
posing the party that they had done 
the whole business. The Admiral, 
in a glow of pride and admiration, 
embraced the sergeant of the brigade, 
who was loudest in adjurations to 
the Empreur, and adorned him with 
the Legion of Honour on the spot— 
a harmless boast, and not sufficient to 
blind us to the real bravery that un- 
derlay so much self-glorification. 

The attack closed in upon the 
walls of the town, while the cannon- 
ade from ships and batteries still 
continued on the following day. 
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General Straubenzee advanced with 
his staff to reconnoitre, and the fleet 
and army had equally to regret the 
death of Captain Bate, who had 
volunteered to inspect a ditch under 
a heavy fire of gingalls. The 59th 
and the rifle company of a regiment of 
Madras native infantry, watched the 
embrasures, gunin hand. The brigade 
of British marines dispersed a great 
congregation of braves on the right, 
Ammunition was brought up to the 
front by the Land Transport: Corps, 
composed of Chinamen, who seemed 
to have neither fear of bullets nor 
love of their country in presence of 
the dollars of the invaders. The 
order for escalade was given, and, 
shoulder to shoulder, the French and 
English clambered up the ladders— 
Major Luard being the first man on 
the walls—and Canton lay at their 
feet. A great city two hundred feet 
below their level—‘“‘a vast expanse 
of roofs—a labyrinth of intricate 
lanes, which bewildered the eye that 
vainly attempted’ to follow their 
windings—a pagoda here—there a 
many-storied temple, or the succes- 
sive roofs of a yamun embowered 
in luxuriant foliage, above whieh 
towered a pair of mandarin poles; 
and, beyond all, the tapering masts 
of our ships. Such were the prin- 
cipal features of the view in a south- 
ernly direction; but its striking ele- 
ment was that impressive silence— 
that absence of all movement on the 
part of a population of a million and 
a half, that lay as though entombed 
within, whose very pulsation seemed 
arrested by the terrors of the night 
before, and whose only desire, if they 
could think at all, appeared to be 
that the bare fact of their existence 
should be forgotten by the con- 
querors.” The loss on our side was 
so trifling as not only to hinder any 
violent outburst of triumph for vic- 
tory over such contemptible enemies, 
but to make any future failure against 
them inexcusable—“ unless,” as Mr. 
Oliphant cautiously adds, “ under 
very peculiar and exceptional cir- 
cumstances.” The returns gave & 
list of eight men killed and seventy- 
one wounded out of the whole force 
of five thousand men; while the 
French, out of their nine hundred, 
had only two men killed and thirty 
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wounded. A circuit of the walls 
was made by the General, and guards 
were posted at the different gates. 
The vacant spaces between the walls 
and the building were also occupied. 
Canton continued submissive and 
calm, as if coming all at once to a 
knowledge of its helplessness against 
European power; and on the last 
day of the year Lord Elgin ascended 
the wall to look over the scene of his 
triumph, and must have had a pre- 
sentiment of farther trouble in store 
when he heard that the redoubtable 
Yeh had resumed the civil govern- 
ment of the place, and not bating a 
jot of his arrogance and pride, was 
expecting a renewal of our negotia- 
tions. 

Five days of the year 1858 were 
allowed to elapse, and then it was 
resolved to lay hands on the Imperial 
Commissioner, as the shortest method 
of showing him that the state of af- 
fairs was changed. It was like an 
otter-hunt in a woody valley, and 
beaters were sent out in all direc- 
tions. The French proceeded by the 
east and west street, known as the 
Avenue of Benevolence and Love, 
aad caught the Tartar General in 
one of the yamuns. The English 
marines went to the Governor's 
house, and captured Pihkwei; but 
it was left for Mr. Consul Parkes 
to trace the cunning animal to its 
hole, and beat him up at the quar- 
ters of the Tartar second in com- 
mand. A hundred blue-jackets, 
under Oaptain Key, enabled Mr. 
Parkes to break in the doors; and 
an old man in a mandarin’s coat 
came forward and gave himself up, 
confessing that he was Yeh. But 
Captain Key had seen a portrait of 
the great Commissioner, and thrust 
the impostor to one side; then hear- 
ing a noise of people escaping by the 
back-door, and seeing a stout man in 
a narrow passage, waddling off with 
all his might, he threw his arms 
round the neck of the fugitive, and 
claimed him as his prisoner. The 
. otter was found. A brutal-looking, 
fishy-faced, cruel-eyed monster, which 
it was found necessary, on account of 
its indomitable temper, to keep in 
safe enstody on board ship, while 
Lord Elgin was consulting how to 
preserve the peace of the enormous 
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city he had captured, and show that 
our enmity was limited to the go- 
vernment. 

Following the old policy by which 
the barbaric conquerors of Rome en- 
larged the authority of the Pope, to 
which the population had been ac- 
customed as representative of the 
imperial power, Lord Elgin and 
Baron Gros installed Pihkwei, the 
civil governor, in his ancient seat, 
empowering him to administer the 
affairs of the great city, subject only 
to the approval of the Ambassadors, 
and subordinate in all things to the 
command of the General of the expedi- 
tion. They conducted the astonished 
Chinaman from his confinement as a 
captive of war to the yamun he had 
formerly occupied, and lavished such 
ceremonial politeness, both on him 
and the Tartar general, that the first 
thing these two dignitaries did was 
to dispute about the precedence al- 
lotted to them in the procession and 
assemblage. It was resolved that 
they should take rank immediately 
after the plenipotentiaries; and the 
Cantonese concluded at once that the 
terror of their Emperor’s name had 
sufficed to make the barbarian ad- 
mirals and generals know their posi- 
tion, and take a place below the 
native chiefs. Lord Elgin’s object 
was to increase the prestige of the 
governor he had appointed by every 
manifestation of respect; and Pih- 
kwei, following the precedent of the 
Popes, as the ministers had adopted 
that of the Goths and Vandals, took 
in serious earnest the demonstrations 
of respect and humility, and looked 
down with benign condescension on 
the masters who called themselves 
his subordinates. A dignified ad- 
dress by Lord Elgin, in which our 
claims were set forth, and our friend- 
ly feelings expressed, extracted from 
Pihkwei a modest answer, which 
ended with a hope that there would be 
a speedy re-establishment of a good 
understanding between the nations. 

This desirable object was so far 
gained, that the Chinamen began to 
perceive we were anxious for the 
maintenance of peace and concord. 
Our English soldiers and sailors re- 
strained their almost irrepressible de- 
sire to make fun of the extraordinary- 
looking mortals who appeared so 
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strange to them; and the vainest 
and most bigoted of the Celestials, 
who probably thought John Bull and 
Johnny Crapaud as far removed from 
the proper proportions of humanity 
as we thought them, repressed their 
insolent bearing. They lost their de- 
fiant and insulting manner, and sub- 
stituted for it an air of profound 
submission and humility, always re- 
maining in a standing position as a 
European passed, letting down their 
tails, in accordance with their own 
customs when desirous of showing 
respect, and uncovering their heads 
out of deference to our prejudices 
upon the subject. Nothing was left un- 
done to restore the public confidence ; 
and as our patrols excited alarm by 
their measured tread and shining 
arms, the notable device was hit 
upon of a joint city-guard. The 
allied police paraded the streets, each 
after its own kind—a file of marines 
walking amicably by the side of a 
file of Chinamen, the one headed by 
a sergeant, and the other by a petty 
mandarin, gracefully fanning himself. 
In addition to this military protec- 
tion, the inhabitants derived comfort 
under their affliction from the daily 
visits of Lord Elgin himself. Through 
all quarters of the town he pursued 
his researches, getting as much in- 
formation as he could of the state of 
public feeling, and ready to rectify 
anything he saw amiss in the be- 
haviour of the garrison. But never 
did men behave with such self-com- 
mand, or cause so little uneasiness, 
as the troops of both the nations en- 
gaged. French and English vied with 
each other in the exactness of their 
discipline, and everything seemed 
tending to the creation of a feel- 
ing between the Cantonese and the 
Barbarians which never existed be- 
fore. Certain circumstances, however, 
caused some doubt from the first of 
the sincerity of this apparent calm. 
Mr. Parkes discovered some procla- 
mations intended to inflame the po- 
pulation against foreigners, and a 
corstant flood of emigration poured 
through the west gate. “It was 
singular,” says Mr. Oliphant, “ to 
stand here and watch this exodus ; 
to observe the miscellaneous pro- 
perty which was being conveyed by 
patient coolies followed by anxious 
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owners. Now a man passed with 
tables and chairs at one end of his 
stick, and two babies at the other; 
coffins balanced pots of manure; and 
men transported articles which we 
should consider worthless, as care- 
fully as their wives; nor, considering 
the general aspect of the female part 
of the population, was this wonder- 
ful, when to their natural ugliness is 
added the deformity of feet and ap- 
parent entire absence of arms—for a 
Chinese woman seldom makes use of 
the sleeves of her jacket—anythin 

more unprepossessing than the lady 
part of the community could not be 
well conceived.” 

But this depreciatory view of the 
female charms of Canton is taken 
from our European point of sight. 
In the eyes of John Chinaman, the 
Venus de Medici would have no 
chance against the interesting cripple 
whose flat face and footless extremi- 
ties had supplied from his earliest 

ears his ideal of feminine beauty. 
We should like to see a description 
of the fairest of the equestrians in 
Hyde Park or the Champs Elysées 
from the pen of Fum Hoam to his 
friend the young artist in Quang- 
Tung. The subject, however, upon 
which Chinaman and LEnropean 
agreed, was the advantage of a 
lucrative trade. No difference of 
taste existed as to the shape and 
colour of the dollar, and Pihkwei 
made a proposal to Lord Elgin for the 
renewal of their commercial rela- 
tions. “ By every day,” he says, “that 
the opening of the port is accelerat- 
ed, by so much is the restoration of 
public’ confidenee accelerated, not 
only in the minds of the Chinese, 
but in the minds of the merchants in 
every nation as well. The eagerness 
with which merchants will devote 
themselves to gain, if the trade be 
now thrown well open, will increase 
manifold the good understanding be- 
tween our nations, and the step will 
thus at the same time enhance your 
Excellency’s reputation.” Whether 
the last consideration was of weight 
or not, we are not told; but the 
spectacle of a Chinese authority peti- 
tioning for a resumption of dealings 
with the hitherto despised barbari- 
ans was so extraordinary, that great 
hopes were entertained of a change 
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in the character of the people, and a 
fresh determination was taken to 
come to closer quarters with the 
Emperor himself. The Russian minis- 
ter was of opinion that no good 
could be expected unless we could 
establish a pressure on Pekin. Large 
ships were known by the court man- 
darins to be unable to ascend the 
Peiho, and probably they had not 
taken into consideration the power 
of such paltry-looking craft as the 
gunboats; though their own dwarf 
horticulture might have told them 
that the quantity of fruit is some- 
times in converse proportion to the 
size of the tree; and Lord Elgin, 
feeling confidence in the swarm of 
small vessels at his disposal, and 
anxious to leave Canton in a con- 
tented state behind him, acceded to 
the proposition of Pihkwei, and raised 
the blockade which had paralysed 
commerce for seventeen months, 


establishing a custom-house under 
Chinese officials at Whampoa, while 
he still kept Canton itself under the 
safeguard of martial law. The ex- 
periment was eminently successful. 


The dammed-up trade flowed in a few 
weeks in its usual channel, and three- 
fourths of the exports were paid for 
in British goods. Meantime re- 
inforcements came in from India. 
Three regiments from Bengal set the 
Queen’s 59th at liberty to aid the 
negotiations in the north; and hav- 
ing sent Yeh the stubborn as a pri- 
soner to Calcutta, Lord Elgin, in com- 
mon with the ministers of France, 
America, and Russia, sent a com- 
munication to Pekin demanding a 
plenipotentiary possessing full powers 
to treat on the several points speci- 
fied in their letters, to be sent to 
Shanghai. In the event of an Im- 
perial Commissioner not being sent 
there before the end of March, the 
alliel Ambassadors declared it to be 
their intention to proceed to some 
point nearer the capital, with the 
view of placing themselves more 
directly in communication with the 
. high officers of the Chinese govern- 
ment. Lord Elgin addressed his 
despatch to Yu, the senior Secre- 
tary of State; and in it, after a de- 
scription of the state of affairs at 
Canton, he reiterated the claims so 
often advanced before,—the residence 
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of a minister at or near the Court, 
and freer intercourse with other 
parts of the country. The latter 
part of this document was the 
weightiest. In this the British Pleni- 
potentiary reserved for himself the 
right of having recourse without 
farther announcement, delay, or de- 
claration of hostilities, to such mea- 
sures in vindication of the claims of 
his country on China as in his judg- 
ment it might.appear advisable to 
adopt. The bearers of this commu- 
nication were Mr. Oliphant and the 
Vicomte de Contades. The American 
and Russian notes were sent by the 
United States frigate Mississippi, but 
on arrival at Shanghai they were given 
in charge to the French and English 
secretaries ; and as the great chief of 
Shanghai was absent, it was resolved 
to deliver the missives into the hands 
of a mandarin of still more exalted 
rank, who ruled over the second city 
in the empire, by name Soo-Chow. 
To proceed to this illustrious but 
unknown capital was a service of 
danger. The American envoy, Mr. 
Maclane, had been insultingly refused 
admission some years before, and the 
contents of their communication were 
not of a nature to gratify the pride 
or soothe the temper of the redoubt- 
able Chaou. However, from the 
nettle danger the flower safety was 
to be gathered; and the gallant mes- 
sengers, associating to themselves 
Messrs. Robertson and eee, 
the French and English Consuls, 
and the American Vice-Consul, with 
Mr. Lay, the Inspector of Customs, 
collected a perfect fleet of flat- 
bottomed large-sailed boats, and com- 
menced their inland sail over canals 
or rivers, or a mixture of both, which 
checkered the whole face of the coun- 
try, and acted in the double capacity 
of irrigators and highways. 

On the second day the flotilla of 
seventeen boats, great and small, left 
the river Wang-poo, on which 
Shanghai is situated, and struck off 
into a wide canal. <A rich country 
surrounded them on every side, re- 
sembling the. fertile districts of Bel- 
gium and the Low Oountries, teem- 
ing with an industrious agricultural 
population, and offering every ex- 
ternal sign of prosperity and comfort. 
An attempt was made to divert the 
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travellers from their intention of en- 
tering Soo-chow by an invitation to 
follow the example of Mr. Maclane ; 
but the days of European humility 
had passed, and the easy voyage over 
those placid waters went gaily on. 
One of the vessels was set apart as a 
dining-room, and daily meetings were 
held around the mahogany, whereat 
much excellent tobacco and many sage 
plans were discussed. The goal was 
reached in due time, and at dawn 
on the fourteenth day of the expedi- 
tion the walls and pagodas of Soo- 
chow were seen, distant about three 
miles, 

A vast city with three millions of 
inhabitants, irritated probably with 
the news they had heard of our pro- 
ceedings at Canton, and learning the 
utterly unprotected state in which 
the emissaries made their appearance, 
formed a subject of contemplation 
more interesting to all persons con- 
cerned than London sound asleep, 
when all its mighty heart was lying 
still. It was decided that a private 
entrance would be inconsistent with 
the dignity of the four mighty nations 
represented by their consuls and secre- 
taries; and M. de Contades and Mr. 
, Oliphant composed a joint epistle to 
his Excellency the Governor, inform- 
ing him of their proximity to Soo- 
chow; and when they had given his 
Excellency two hours to digest this 
intelligence, they lowered their taper- 
ing masts to pass under the bridges, 
and pushing on in spite of a polite 
intimation that the Governor would 
visit them outside of the city walls, 
they finally flaunted their colours 
under the windows of the principal 
street on the Grand Canal, and never 
slackened their course till they 
reached the water-gate. 

Audacity in this case, as in many 
others, met with its just reward. 
The apparition of those impersona- 
tions of the Imperial, Royal, and 
Presidential Majesty of the three 
most powerful States of the West 
strack Governor and people with 
surprise. Terrible in their eyes was 
the uniform of the Vicomte, dread- 
ful the embroidered coat of the diplo- 
matic Secretary, and overwhelming 
the grim simplicity of the round bat 
of the American amateur explorer. 
But Chaou turned out to be a perfect 
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gentleman, and did the honours of 
his house with .a hospitality worthy 
of all praise. The letter was offici- 
ally lodged in his hands for trang- 
mission to a higher authority still; 
barbarians had made an official en- 
trance into Soo-chow, and been offi- 
cially received. What more could 
have happened if they had been 
attended by ten thousand soldiers 
armed all in proof, except a perpetu- 
ation of ill-will and a total absence 
of hot wine and sweetmeats? The 
capture of Canton had been accurate- 
ly made known, and we can imagine 
the sly glance of the Governor 
when he inquired in a careless man- 
ner whether we were going to kill 
Yeh or not. They were probably as 
deeply interested in each other’s sue- 
cess as the chiefs of our rival parties, 
or even united cabinets at home, 
Lord John, asking with the warm- 
est emotion how Lord Palmerston’s 
cough was getting on, would be a 
companion-picture to the tender en- 
quiries of Chaou as to the fate of 
Yeh. But Chaou found he was beat 
by the unabashed effrontery of the 
French and English secretaries, and 
only succeeded in preventing them 
from prolonging their stay, by pro- 
mising to breakfast with them next 
morning outside the walls—a_ pro- 
voking promise, for it hurried our 
observant chronicler away from the 
most interesting of all the Chinese 
cities. It is acknowledged by com- 
mon consent to be the cradle of 
fashion and refinement—the Paris of 
the celestial realm; and, as it boasts 
at the same time to be the “ residence 
of beauty,” it unites the character- 
istics of our English capital; so that 
Mr. Oliphant and M. de Contades 
would have found themselves at 
home. All they could manage to see, 
however, was an enormous crowd, 
without number numberless, which 
even impeded their view of the shops; 
and the only remarkable feature they 
could catch in passing, was the nu- 
merous canals intersecting it in every 
direction, spanned, Rialto fashion, by 
high single arches, and with houses 
rising out of the water, as in Venice. 

The charm of this book is its per- 
petual life. When the great digni- 
taries are off the stage, the smaller 
personages of the dramavcarry on the 
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business of the scene with unfailing 
‘spirit. Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, 
Poutiatine and Reed, may be concert- 
ing terrible things, and giving no 
more sign of their designs than if 
they were asleep; but the less digni- 
fied secretary keeps his eyes and ears 
open, and spends his spare time, 
while his master is elsewhere, in 
excursions in all directigns. Poor 
old Chaou thought, perhaps, he had 
shown his superiority to the outer 
people by so speedily bowing them 
out of Soo-chow, but he had no sus- 
picion that a chiel had got among 
his subjects who was bent on taking 
notes; and, accordingly, Mr. Oliphant, 
faithful to his promise of not entering 
the city, made a very minute inspec- 
tion of it from the outside. He passed 
along three sides of the town in his 
boat, and explored the water-suburb 
with still-increasing admiration. His 
description, however, spirited as it is, 
we must omit, as also his account 
of Ning-po and an excursion to the 
Snowy Valley. We must leave the 
personal adventures of the Secretary 
for a while, and go back to the pro- 
ceedings of Lord Elgin. Of this 
Odyssey Ulysses ought to be the hero, 
and we are pleased to follow the ad- 
ventures once more of our Scottish 
voyager, who has seen and known so 
much— 


“ Cities of mex 
councils, govern- 





And manners, climates, 


ments, 
Himself not least, but honoured of them all.” 


A visit to Chusan only renewed 
the fruitless regrets of all who knew 
that the island once was ours, and 
that we gave it back to the Chinese. 
Unequalled in situation for the pro- 
motion of trade, it possesses also one 
of the finest harbours on the coast of 
China. Its population so few com- 
paratively as to be easily managed, 
and, according to the statement of a 
Roman Catholic Missionary, who had 
resided there many years, retaining 
a kind recollection of the British oc- 
cupation, and a freedom from preju- 
dice, which made them easily won 
over to the Christian faith. As the 
Christian faith alluded to, however, 
was the somewhat elastic theology 
of Rome, we take the statement of 
the reverend Lazarist with some 
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grains of allowance, especially as we 
observe he and his converts occa- 
sionally subscribe to pagodas, and 
take part in Buddhist ceremonies. 
The immensity of China seems to 
enlarge our ideas of space and popu- 
lation to a marvellous extent. The 
town of Ting-hae, for instance, is 
treated with a contempt at which 
Falkirk would be indignant, and is 
described as “a mean, dirty place. 
containing at most fifty thousand 
inhabitants ;” while the whole island 
is looked upon as a kind of Inch- 
keith, its miserable extent being al- 
luded to as only fifty-one miles in 
circumference. It is delightful to 
get once more back to the mainland, 
and enter the territory of Shanghai, 
which could hold the British Isles, 
and must have reconciled the Ple- 
nipotentiary to the dignity of his 
mission. 

The mission, however, had now 
higher things to think of than land- 
measurements and population re- 
turns. An answer came to the letter 
so gallantly delivered by the secre- 
taries at Soo-chow, but not from the 
proper authority. The Prime Minis- 
ter, Yu, was far too great a man_to 
correspond direct with the Ambas- 
sador of England, but instructed the 
authorities of the Two-Kiangs to 
make a communication to him, tell- 
ing him that Yeh was degraded, and 
that Hwang was alone empowered to 
manage barbarian affairs in Canton. 
The minister was therefore imme- 
diately to return to that city, and 
concert measures with the inferior 
functionary. Lord Elgin sent back 
this letter, as inconsistent with the 
clause in the treaty of Nankin which 
states, “ that it is agreed that Her 
Britannic Majesty’s chief high officer 
in China shall correspond with the 
Chinese high officers, both in the 
capital and in the provinces, under 
the term ‘communication.’” He con- 
cluded his remonstrance with a para- 
graph which scarcely needed to be 
put in italics to secure a careful pe- 
rusal. It is stated that it was his 
intention to proceed at once to the 
north, in order that he might put 
himself in more “direct communi- 
cation with the high officers of the 
government at the capital.” The en- 
voys of the other powers had been 
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equally insulted, and French, Rus- 
sian, and American resolved to ap- 
pear with Lord Elgin at the mouth 
of the Peiho, in sufficient force to 
insure compliance with the stipula- 
tions of the treaty. No great reli- 
ance had been placed on the punc- 
tuality of the Chinese in sending a 
high-commissioner to Shanghai; and, 
in anticipation of his non-appearance, 
Lord Elgin had requested Admiral 
Seymour to be ready with as many 
ships, especially gunboats, as possi- 
ble, to accompany him early in April. 
Circumstances, however, delayed the 
Admiral beyond the stipulated time, 
and the Ambassador, considering 
punctuality the soul of business, re- 
solved to appear on the appointed 
day, however diminished his squa- 
dron might be. He therefore took 
the responsibility of requesting Sir 
Frederick Nicholson, the second in 
command, to supply him with as 
many ships as he could spare from 
the station; and having thus secured 
the assistance of a frigate and two 
gunboats, the signal of departure was 
hoisted on the 10th of April, and the 
cry was “northward ho?” The Rus- 
sian frigate Amerika had sailed a 
day or two before; the American 
Minnesota was to follow; and Ad- 
iniral Seymour was expected with 
the rest of the English fleet in the 
course of a short time. The words 
written, if not on Lord Elgin’s heart, 
at all events in all his letters, were— 
“ Gunboats of light draught—I am 
confident that nothing will be so 
likely to bring the Imperial Govern- 
ment to terms as the appearance of 
vessels of war within the bar of the 
Peiho river. Such vessels will, more- 
over, be indispensable if it should 
be necessary to ascend that river to 
Tientsin.” 

Europe is fortunate in the sound 
of the names of her famous sites. 
Even last year Magenta and Sol- 
ferino rounded a period with a ma- 
jesty worthy of the battles; but not 
all the bards who lived before Aga- 
memnon, or after him, could produce 
any effect with the absurd nomencla- 
ture of the Chinese. Less fortunate 
even than the Russian, which hide 
themselves in the obscurity of utterly 
unpronounceable syllables, the nates 
we encounter in this narrative are of 
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the simplest construetion, and sug- 
gestive only of books written for the 
smallest of children. The reader 
takes little interest in places of such 
ludicrous appellations as Shan-tun 
and Teng-chow ; yet we are told that 
the former of these is a province with 
the population of the United King- 
dom, and the latter a capital, of which 
the seaward defences extend along 
the shore for three miles. It was this 
celestial Brighton, however, which 
gave birth to Con-fa-tsi, called by the 
barbarians Confucius; so let us treat 
Teng-chow with the same respect as 
Athens or Sparta. 

We now get into the action of the 
story, and the peculiarities of the 
Peiho are admirably described. A 
shore so shallow that a large ship 
had to anchor eight miles from land; 
a bar so near the surface that only 
the lightest of the gunboats could 
vault over it at high water, and a 
series of fortifications to guard that 
narrow point, presented difficulties 
which might have staggered a larger 
and better-adapted force. Five weeks 
were wasted in delay from the non- 
appearance of a sufficient squadron. 

A letter was despatched to the 
Prime Minister, Yu, demanding the 
presence of a duly authorised min- 
ister at Takoo, to negotiate on the 
matters in dispute between the Brit- 
ish and Chinese governments, A de- | 
lay of six days was allowed for this 
purpose, after which such other pro- 
ceedings would be adopted as might 
seem expedient for enforcing the Eng- 
lish claims, 

These were, “ brave ’ots, look you, 
at the bridge;” for at this moment, 
in all the Chinese seas, we had only 
eighteen gunboats, and of these none 
could venture for a long time to face 
the monsoon in their passage along 
the coast, and it would have been 
disagreeable if Lord Elgin’s invita- 
tion to Takoo had been accepted, 
while he was net in a position to re- 
‘ceive his guest or to enter the town 
himself. The French flotilla was 
less afraid of storms than ours, and 
Admiral Rigault de Genouilly bore 
into the shallow sea with all his 
force, including three gunboats, and 
raised hopes once more of getting 
speedily to Tientsin. The six days’ 
grace rapidly expired. The 1st of 
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May was fixed as the time for the 
commencement of hostilities, and 
every nerve was strung to get the 
ships into position, On the 28th of 
April the French gunboats, which 
drew little water, scraped over the 
bar. Our Nimrod was forced over 
on the following day, and the Oor- 
moraut shot past all the other vessels 
and anchored within fifteen hundred 
yards of the walls. All eyes were 
fixed upon the forts, which, we are 
told, looked like a range of huge 
perigord pies, the flags rather aid- 
ing their resemblance to ornamental 
pastry, and seven men-of-war within 
the bar were making ready with 
might and main to demolish the 
crust. On the 30th an unsatisfac- 
tory message arrived from Yu. 
Still too dignified to correspond in 
person with the outward barbarians, 
he instructed Tan, the governor of 
Chi-li, to inform the minister that 
Tsung-lung, director of the granaries, 
and Wu, the under-secretary of the 
cabinet, would proceed to Takoo, in 
accordance with his Excellency’s 
request. Were they duly empowered, 
as demanded by Lord Elgin, and 
with as extensive an authority as 
himself? The reply to this natural 
question was, that the powers of 
Tsung, Tan, and Wu were limited to 
reporting our demands to the capital. 
Lord Elgin and Baron Gros were 
moved to indignation by this inso- 
lence, and resolved to report their 
demands to the capital themselves; 
and on the appointed day cabins 
were taken down, guns run out, ex- 
cited midshipmen, staggering under 
blankets, canteens, and haversacks, 
rushed frantically about the deck; 
the landing-parties had their ra- 
tions served out, the paddle-boats 
were lowered and armed, and—and 
—and the attack on the forts was in- 
definitely postponed. Oh for one 
hour of blind old Dandolo, or tke 
gallant Hope, who has the peculiar- 
ity of being as blind to danger as 
the brave old Doge. Better to fail 
than give the enemy the triumph of 
seeing we were vacillating and weak ; 
but if the naval authorities had 
screwed their courage to the sticking- 
lace they could not have failed. 

any guns had been counted on the 
mud walls—banners were waved 
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in a defiant manner from the em- 
brasures, responsibility sat heavy on 
the arm of Seymour, brave and good ; 
and the distracted middies put blan- 
kets, canteens, and haversacks into 
their places once more, and wrote 
home to their mothers that, on the 
whole, they thought the naval chiefs 
a couple of muffs. 

The bad effects of this inaction be- 
came immediately apparent. Pou- 
tiatine, the Russian, pushed his light 
steamer over the bar, and lived on 
the river, keeping up daily inter- 
course with the Chinese. . Reed, 
the American, also was on good terms 
with the Oommissioners, and the 
French and English held the pitiful 
position of doubling their ineffectual 
fists, and being afraid to strike. Hot 
gusts came pouring in from the land, 
and the thermometer rose to summer 
heat. Ohinamen were labouring like 
ants and crowing like cocks. Forti- 
fications rose in all quarters. Manda- « 
rins in state and Tartar officers were 
constantly arriving at the scene of 
action, and, worst of all, the grain- 
junks pursued their way towards 
Pekin, as if no enemy were at hand. 
An inspection of the papers found in 
Yeh’s yamun, with reference to the 
abortive visit to Takoo of Sir John 
Bowring in 1854, did not tend to 
raise Lord Elgin’s expectations of 
any good result from a renewal of 
negotiations. Sir John had been 
fairly puzzled by the prodigious 
power of lying displayed by Tsung 
and his colleagues, afd had retired 
from the scene of his discomfiture 
amid the jeers of the successful com- 
missioners. The same policy was 
pursued on the present occasion, but 
the credulity of the Ambassador was 
not of so voracious an appetite as 
that of his predecessor ; and the Ad- 
miral, looking round, and counting 
up 2652 guns in his English fleet, and 
eleven vessels of various sizes under 
the tricolor, was at last moved to 
bolder measures, and professed his 
readiness to take the fort, if Lord 
Elgin would give him official instruc- 
tions to do so. This was on the 18th 
of May. On the 19th, six gunboats 
danced merrily over the bar, and 
were curious objects of speculation 
to the awestruck garrison, who had 
never seen paddle-wheel or screw 
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before. With undaunted stolidity, 
however, the Chinamen watched the 
‘ motions of those smoky Will-o’-the- 
wisps, and beeame gradually so used 
to the splutter and puff, that they 
employed their friend Poutiatine to 
send us a challenge tocome on. Offi- 
cers galloped ‘about, and all the men 
stood to the guns. Great expecta- 
tion again reigned in the fleet, but 
as evening came on, the gunboats 
came to anchor at a long range from 
the forts. Moonlight shone down 
‘with tranquillising light upon the 
lately animated scene, and nothing 
was heard but the gruff chorus 
of the British sailors, who gvere too 
much excited by the prospect of 
thrashing the “fokees” on the mor- 
row to go to sleep till they had ex- 
hausted their repertory of appropri- 
ate songs. The ultimatum was sent 
in on the following day, at eight 
o'clock. It consisted in a demand 
for the evacuation of the forts, and 
their surrender to the allies. An 
interval of two hours was given, 
during which we paused for a reply ; 
and as no reply came, the signal was 
hoisted at ten o’clock, and the ships 
took up their different positions. 
The description of this engagement 
is graphic and heart-stirring as the 
Balaklava charge. Its interest is 
greatly increased when we see its 
bearing on the late repulse, and on 
the operations about to be commenced. 
Mr. Oliphant has the good taste not 
to criticise the action at Takoo, which 
was so brilliantly painted in our De- 
cember number, but enough is told 
to show the necessity of making al- 
lowance for the additional obstacles 
opposed to the entrance of the river, 
and the increased skill and confidence 
of the native forces. Napoleon long 
ago warned us of the Spartan rule, 
not to fight often with the same ene- 
mies, and foretold that by dint of too 
many victories we should teach the 
millions of China the art of gaining 
victories in return; but the ministry 
at home did not give them credit for 
being such apt scholars, and had fur- 
nished no adequate reinforcement for 
the greatly more perilous enterprise. 
On the present occasion, the force 
was found-sufficient, but gave a most 
instructive lesson to the Tartars in 
their preparation for the next attack. 
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A cannonade of some hours, fol- 
lowed by a rush of marines and blue- 
jackets into the embrasures, scattered 
the defenders in terror and confusion. 
The fort of Takoo was surmounted 
by the allied flags, and a resolution 
immediately taken to force their way 
up to Tientsin; there was no force 
required. The exploring expedition 
prepared the way, and the inde- 
fatigable Secretary was of course 
on board. This inland voyage of 
the Opossum is very interesting, 
A barrier of junks was the first 
impediment, but by skilful steer- 
ing and a little extra steam the little 
openings were threaded with the 
dexterity of a London cabman through 
a block in Fleet Street, and in a 
short time overtook the admirals, 
who had anchored in a reach of the 
stream. Doubt and uncertainty hung 
upon every forward turn of the . 
wheel. No soundings had been taken. 
The disposition of the inhabitants on 
the banks was unknown, and pre- 
cautions were accordingly taken as 
if they were on an active enemy’s 
land. All the junks they met with 
were cleared out of the river for fear 
they might be sunk, and prevent the 
flotilla’s return. All the stacks of 
millet-straw were burnt, to prevent 
their being used as fire-rafts; and 
greatly humbled were the hearts of 
the Chinamen on both the shores, and 
far inland, when they saw this blaze 
of flame illuminating the voyage, and 
the light jets of steam which sent 
the gunboats round the innumerable 
windings of the river without sail or 
oar. So awestruck were the villagers 
wherever the flotilla passed, that 
they thought nothing less could fol- 
low the voyage than an overthrow of 
the dynasty. “ Hail, oh King!” they . 
shouted as we approached; “ Wel- 
come, Great King! Be thou our 
Emperor—come thou and reign 
over us!” The fidelity of our new 
subjects was, however, proved in 
more valuable ways than by words. 
When asked to procure beef or other 
provisions not easy to get, they 
would urgently plead the difficulty 
of obtaining any, but submissively 
conclude by saying, “ However, since 
you, the Great King, command, we 
must obey.” 

On the fourth day of this first and 
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tentative voyage the gates and pago- 
das of the great city were distant 
about a mile and ahalf. No hostile 
demonstration was made. The Bus- 
tard and Staunch had actually 
reached the suburb, and Mr. Oliphant 
hurried back as fast as the Opossum 
could go, and conveyed the gratifying 
intelligence to Lord Elgin that the 
object of the expedition was gained. 
The amount of success, indeed, was 
understated, for on the 29th infor- 
mation was brought that the Em- 
peror had seen the necessity of com- 
pliance, and the unhappy Tan, Tsung, 
and Wu, transmitted the notification 
of their defeat in the following re- 
script from the Vermilion Pencil: 
“We command Kweiliang, Chief Se- 
cretary of State, and Hwashana, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Civil Office, 
to go by post-route to the port of 
Tientsin for the investigation and 
despatch-of business. Respect this.” 

Lord Elgin and Baron Gros lost 
no time in preparing to meet the 
new Commissioners, and steamed up 
in the Slaney at full power. They 
found the flotilla peaceably at anchor, 
surrounded at all hours by immense 
crowds of gaping-mouthed specfa- 
tors, and took up their residence in 
a fragile and somewhat fantastic 
building, which bore the appropriate 
name of the “Temple of Supreme 
Felicity.” Russia and America were 
contented with dwellings of a lower 
degree of bliss, as they had not earned 
the right to Olympian mansions by an 
active participation in the war. The 
inconvenience of a temple convert- 
ed into a lodging-house was prin- 
cipally experienced at night, as the 
shrines of different little obese divin- 
ities were turned into bedrooms, and 
the presiding deities still showed their 
flat faces and aldermanie proportions 
in niches in the wall, with the chance 
of exciting the most uncomfortable 
dreams, The furniture was altogether 
adapted to the sacred character of 
the building, consisting principally 
of statues and lanterns; and the 
secretaries were forced to secularise 
the whole place before it became 
habitable at ail. They turned altars 
into washhand basins, and supported 
looking-glasses against the protu- 
berant little gods. _ Tables and chairs 
were got in from the town, and in a 
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few days the spiritual and temporal 
powers were reconciled by a partition 
of the day and night between them; 
English dinners in the great hall at 
six o’clock, and nightmare in the 
haunted chambers at twelve. Below 
this residence a dozen English and 
French gunboats were within con- 
versational distance on the river; the 
building on the opposite side of the 
courtyard was turned into a guard- 
house, held by engineers and marines, 
and the mission felt as safe as in 
Paris or London. Two very interest- 
ing observations were made from the 
windows of the supremely blest 
abode: one, that the water-marks 
on the muddy banks showed that at 
certain seasons of the year the Peiho 
would be navigable by vessels of 
considerable tonage far above Tien- 
tsin; the other, that ata few hun- 
dred yards below the bridge, the 
Grand Canal effected its junction 
with the river after a course of six 
hundred miles. From Tientsin, there- 
fore, we could threaten either to ap- 
proach the capital or to starve it by 
interrupting its supplies. 

The Commissioners came in hot 
haste from Pekin; and we fear the 
dusty garments and exhausted ap- 
pearance of the escort, as described 
by Mr. Oliphant, argue either a great- 
er distance or a more difficult line 
of country between Tientsin and the 
capital than we were led to hope. A 
meeting was arranged for the next 
day in the Temple of Oceanic In- 
fluences, about three miles from the 
town, to verify powers and open ne- 
gotiations. All Lord Elgin insisted 
on was, that they should be as fully 
authorised by the Emperor as he 
was by the Queen, or a treaty would 
be ineffectual ; and as there was rea- 
son to suppose, from their statement 
on announcing their arrival, that their 
powers were of the fullest range, the 
embassy set out in high spirits for 
the place appointed for the meeting. 
To astonish the natives with a display 
of grandeur, the Ambassador and his 
suite went forth in procession in 
twelve chairs, accompanied by a 
guard of honour of one hundred and 
fifty marines, and preceded by the 
band of the Calcutta. Lerd Elgin’s 
chair was of large size, surmounted 
by a brass knob, and carried by eight 
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bearers. These were the outward 
shows of a mandarin of the highest 
rank; and the gigantic button on 
the top was perhaps equivalent to 
our riband of the Garter. But all 
lesser sentiments of awe and wonder 
were lost when the crowd saw the 
guard present arms, while the band 
struck up “ God save the Queen,” and 
the stately march began. ‘“ Nor, in- 
deed,” says Mr. Oliphant, “ was it to 
be wondered at that an event alto- 
gether unprecedented, and of so strik- 
ing and novel a character, should 
create some sensation. A procession 
of two hundred Chinamen march- 
ing down the Strand, armed with 
spears, and bows and arrows, or gi- 
gantic matchlocks, with their own 
tails reaching to their heels, and 
squirrel tails adorning their conical 
caps, With dragon-emblazoned breasts, 
and trousers and sleeves of equal 
dimensions; surrounding chairs of 
state, containing obese dignitaries, 
with peacocks’ feathers and red balls 
on their head, would probably attract 
a crowd; and should this crowd have 
become strongly impressed with the 
belief that in this outlandish proces- 
sion they were gazing upon speci- 
mens of the race into whose hands 
the government of the country was 
about to pass, their countenances 
would betray a more than ordinary 
interest.” We have no doubt of it— 
and their hands an amazing per- 
tinacity in throwing brickbats at 
the said procession, and ducking the 
obese dignitaries inthe Thames. The 
Chinese millions must be either more 
or less than human to have left the 
handful of Europeans undestroyed ; 
and, on a review of the whele sub- 
ject, we feel inclined to decide that 
they are less. Perhaps, however, if 
the parallel holds good, the enmity 
of the inultitude was softened by its 
contempt. The figure of a starched 
upright gentleman, in official coat and 
cocked hat, attended by a set of red- 
coated baboons, blowing unintel- 
ligible discord through serpents and 
trombones, was as irresistibly ludi- 
crous as the picture presented of the 
march down the Strand, with Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell 
coming up from Windsor, in an om- 
nibus a-piece, to meet the celestial 
embassy at St. Paul’s, 
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The Commissioners came down the 
front steps to welcome Lord Elgin 
when he arrived at the Temple, 
They conducted him into the great 
hall, and according to their laudable 
custom of commencing all business 
of importance with a refection, the 
invited him to a seat at a long table 
covered with sundry descriptions of 
Chinese delicacies. But the Ambas- 
sader had determined on his line of 
conduct, and proceeded to weighty 
matter at once. He produced his 
powers, and requested them to do 
the same. Kweiliang, a most polite 
and gentlemanly old Tartar, handed 
the document for translation to Mr, 
Wade. Apparently nothing could be 
more complete; but Lord Elgin dis- 
covered, on inquiry, that they had not 
been put in possession of a seal of 
office, termed the Kwang-fang, and 
was glad of the opportunity of show-, 
ing that circumstances had changed 
very much since the days of Macart- 
ney and Amherst. Assuming a dis- 
pleased tone, and looking dignified and 
offended, he insisted on the Kwang- 
fang being sent for at once, and broke 
the conference with a haughty 
refusal of the proffered refreshment, 
reserving, he told them, for a written 
communication any remarks he might 
have to make on the subject of the 
full powers. The iinperturbability 
of face prescribed by Talleyrand 
would have been out of place at 
Tientsin. The Chinese are great 
physiognomists, and gather as much 
from a curl of the lip or glance of the 
eye as from spoken words. Lord 
Elgin accordingly curled his lips and 
glanced round in a stern and implac- 
able manner, which left no doubt on 
the minds of the pig-tailed Lavaters 
that his Lordship was not to be 
trifled with. The Kwang-fang was 
sent for without delay, and Kweiliang 
and Hwashana accompanied the irri- 
tated Ambassador to his chair with 
the most undisguised dismay, pour- 
ing forth a profusion of protestations 
and remonstrances., 

Petruchio was a better model than 
Polonius, and the celestials were 
thoroughly subdued. They entreated 
that Mr. Lay, who had held the ap- 
pointment under the Chinese Govern- 
ment of Inspector of Oustoms at 
Shanghai, might be allowed to visit 
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them, and give them his advice in 
the difficult circumstances in which 
they were placed; and Lord Elgin, 
having a remarkable foreknowledge 
of what Mr. Lay’s advice would be, 
graciously acceded to their petition. 
The ruling idea of the Ambassador’s 
policy was to make a demonstration 
of our power near the capital itself; 
but the Indian mutiny had so dimin- 
ished his disposable force, that the 
whole expedition consisted of not 
more than two thousand five hundred 
men, Bearing this in mind, the 
energy of Lord Elgin and the achieve- 
ments of all concerned are worthy of 
the highest admiration ; and now that 
our hold was firmly established in 
the great city of Tientsin, with the 
grand feeder in our power in the 
shape of the great canal, our force 
received the desirable augmentation 
of the gallant 59th, and a message 
came from General Straubenzee, that 
if more were required he was pre- 
pared to send them. The result is 
shortly summed up by Mr. Oliphant ; 
“Tn a word, then, the policy of the 
allied plenipotentiaries, as so far de- 
veloped, had in effect placed the Em- 
peror in their grasp, and the dynasty 
itself at their mercy, without in any 
way endangering the European com- 
munities at the ports, or even dis- 
turbing their trade. It was, indeed, 
matter for congratulation that they 
had at last succeeded in placing 
themselves in this favourable atti- 
tude, with a force so limited and 
hampered, and under such adverse 
circumstances generally. It may be 
readily imagined that the five weeks 
we passed at Tientsin formed a most 
cheerful contrast to the same period 
spent in the Gulf of Pechelee. There 
we had more than once utterly des- 
paired of ultimate success; now we 
felt that, though disappointed in our 
hopes of reaching Pekin, the doubts 
and anxieties we had experienced 
would probably be more than com- 
pensated for by a diplomatic tri- 
umph.” 

The interesting episode of the ap- 
pearance of the famous Keying, who 
displayed such skill and jollity at 
the Treaty of Nankin in 1842 that 
for a while he was the most popular 
Chinaman who had ever been heard 
of in England, relieves the dryness of 


political details with a little romance. 
No longer the three-bottle-man of 
former days, Keying had sunk into 
a premature old age under the weight 
of the disgrace he incurred by hi 
yielding to the barbarians under 
Gough and Pottinger. He came to 
Tientsin as unexpected by the Oom- 
missioners as by the Ambassador ; 
and although he was endowed with 
no ostensible office or authority, a 
change was soon perceived in the 
bearing of Kweiliang and Hwashana. 
Alas for poor old Keying—the ar- 
chives found in the yamun of the 
monster Yeh at Canton had revealed 
certain state papers which opened 
Lord Elgin’s eyes to the duplicity of 
the new arrival. He declined to re- 
ceive his visit, as he had no official 
rank, and confounded him into shame 
and silence by making Mr. Lay read 
the fatal document while he sat in con- 
clave with the Commissioners. The 
convicted deceiver was strengthened 
more than ever, as might be expected, 
in the hostile line he had adopted to- 
wards the barbarians, and his voice 
was still for war. He left Tientsin to 
convey this proposition to the Em- 
peror, but his enemies were on the 
watch. He was ordered not to ap- 
proach the capital; and the ending of 
the poor man’s story, which is ad- 
mirably told, is that he was con- 
demned to be executed, but was 
allowed, by the Imperial clemency, 
to die by his own hand, 

The immediate result of his visit 
to Tientsin was a change in the bear- 
ing of the inhabitants, who became 
insolent and defiant. Two of our 
officers were insulted in the street, 
and the gates shut by an infuriated 
mob to prevent the entrance of the 
English. The walls, however, were 
scaled by three or four gentlemen, 
among whom was Mr, Oliphant him- 
self, and the townsmen taken in rear. 
Marines were marched in with bay- 
onets fixed—some respectable shop- 
keepers were seized as hostages, and 
a liberal allowance of kicks and buff- 
ets bestowed on the rabble. Polite- 
ness was restored by these new teach- 
ers of deportment, and the war spirit 
died out on the disappearance of 
Keying. But it seems impossible to 
keep a Chinaman in a straightforward 
path. If he can twist and turn, he is 
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sure to show his skill in trick and 
tergiversation. From the Emperor 
to the smallest of buttons, wisdom 
seems to consist in deceit, and all 
Lord Elgin’s natural cleverness was 
required to prevent his being “ done.” 

“Among the clauses in the British 
Treaty, which were not ineluded in the 
other treaties, there were two which 
were most pertinaciously resisted by the 
Chinese Commissioners. The one pro- 
vided that the British Minister in China 
should be entitled to reside permanently 
at Pekin, or to visit it occasionally at 
the option of the British Government ; 
and the other, that British subjects 
should have the right of travelling to all 
parts of the Empire of China for trading 
purposes. Having failed in their en- 
deavours to induce Lord Elgin to recede 
from these demands, the Commissioners 
had recourse to the Plenipotentiaries of 
the other powers then at Tientsin, and 
begged their intervention in conveying 
to Lord Elgin the important piece of 
intelligence, that on the previous day an 
Imperial decree had been received from 
Pekin, to the effect, that not merely de- 
gradation, but decapitation, would be 


inflicted upon Kweiliang and Hwashana: 


if they conceded these two points. 

“ Whether or not any such decree had 
actually been received was problemati- 
cal; but the appeal ad misericordiam 
was difficult to resist, more particularly 
as it was made just at the moment that 
the first rumours of Keying’s death 
reached us: Nevertheless, Lord Elgin, 
after full consideration, resolved to ad- 
here to his original demands; and upon 
the morning of the 26th he authorised 
Mr. Bruce to communicate his determin- 
ation to the Commissioners in peremp- 
tery terms, believing that language of a 
decided character would be the best pro- 
tection to the Commissioners against the 
Imperial wrath, which, it was alleged, 
their acquiescence in his demands would 
provoke. 

“It is scarcely necessary to enlarge 
upon the motives which induced the 
Ambassador to exhibit so much persist- 
ence, in so far as the second of these 
demands is concerned. The commercial 
advantages which England must derive 
from the vast extension of her import 
and export trade consequent upon the 
‘exploitation’ of the interior of the 
Empire by her merchants, are too mani- 
fest to require elucidation.” 

Lord Elgin, indeed, saw reason to 
recommend the non-residence of an 
ambassador at Pekin, but the right to 
use this privilege if we chose, was 
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not the less valuable as a constituent 
part of the agreement. It was the 
first step towards introducing China 
into the recognised family of civilised 
nations, and feelers were put forth to 
Hwashana to discover whether he 
was inclined to appear at the Court 
of England as representative of the 
Parple Tube. The prospect seemed 
to have no great temptation for that 
sedate and imperturbable old aristo- 
crat, who merely said, “If the Em- 
peror orders me to go, I will go; 
if he does not order me to go, I will 
not go.” Submission was the bad 

of all the tribe; and as the Ambassg- 
dor had resolved not to yield, it be- 
came necessary for the Commission- 
ers to do so. A day was therefore 
fixed for the signature of the treaty, 
and the embassy proceeded in state 
to the former place of rendezvous. 
The great operation of affixing name 
and seal was performed in the Tem- 
ple of Oceanic Influences, and the 
Treaty of Tientsin waited only the 
ratification of the Emperor to give it 
foree in all its clauses. As the pro- 
cession returned late at night, they 
were received with cheers loud and 
long from the French and English 
ships upon the river, and Admiral 
Rigaud’s band struck up the National 
Anthem. Baron Gros received Lord 
Elgin with the warmest congratula- 
tions, and all the anxieties of the 
previous year were amply repaid by 
the termination of our labours. The 
French went through the same cere- 
mony with a still more imposing pro- 
cession on the following day; and 
after a considerable delay and much 
chieanery on the part of the Commis- 
sioners, who presented an insufficient 
ratification, only exchanging it for 
a more satisfactory document when 
demonstrations were made of a re- 
currence to military force, the bar- 
barians took a calm survey of their 
gains, and found that with an in- 
considerable expense of life and 
money they had succeeded in eve: 

point; they had the right to a resi- 
dent minister at Pekin, and to tra- 
vel and trade in all parts of the 
empire. Several other ports were 
opened, especially the valuable har- 
bour of New-chwang in Manchou- 
ria, which places us within an easy 
distance of the Amoor. But per- 
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haps the most valuable stipulation 
was that. which converted the vari- 
able and irritating transport dues 
into a fixed payment of 23 per cent 
ad valorem on all imports and ex- 
ports. An indemnity for losses at 
Canton, and the expenses of the war, 
of £1,800,000, is principally useful as 
teaching the Chinese that a quarrel 
with Europeans is followed by a bill 
of costs. 

We are delighted, however, to leave 
these official details, and dwell on the 
livelier features of the book. When 
the author is left to his own discre- 
tion, we scarcely can banish the idea 
that we are reading a novel of life 
and manners. And such life, and 
such manners! so perfectly differ- 
ent from our own, and so unmistak- 
ably true. We become as completely 
acquainted with the character of 
Hwashana, for instance, as with his 
features, by his daguerreotype in 
the first volume. The nearest ap- 
proach to his features and expres- 
sion that can be made by the West- 
ern mind is to imagine a dranken 
beadle, drest in his robes of office 
and smoking his yard of clay, with 
a leer in his eye of mingled cun- 
ning and stolidity. His co-mate 
and brother in diplomacy, Kweiliang, 
is a still more wonderful example 
of the difference between Asia and 
Europe. Is it possible that that 
dull countenance and fatuous atti- 
tude represent genius and talent to 
the spectator in Pekin, while in Paris 
or London they would be set down 
as indicative of the lowest develop- 
ment? Have the Chinese an oppo- 
site theory of physiognomy from 
ours? What did they think of 
the faces of Poutiatine, Elgin, and 
Gros? was Elgin slow and phlegma- 
tic? was Gros heavy and unideaed ? 
was Poutiatine asleep? and Reed too 
profoundly indolent to know what 
was going on? Whatever the reply 
of the acute physiognomists of Pekin 
may be, we venture to answer all 
these questions in the negative. 
Three personages more wide-awake 
than Poutiatine, Reed, and Elgin 
it would be difficult to find in the 
law-list of any nation. Three Is- 
raelitish shentlemen at an auction of 
old clothes could not have been more 
observant of each other’s motions, or 
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readier to take advantage of a mo- 
mentary pause. 

No sooner were the guns loaded 
to salute the Treaty of Tientsin, than 
the Russian and American suddenly 
put on all steam and disappeared 
from the Gulf of Pechelee. Fast as 
a thousand horse power could carry 
them, they bore off to the north-east. 
Lord Elgin knew by instinct what 
the cunning pair were after; and as 
two or three weeks must elapse be- 
fore the Commissioners could arrive 
to settle the particulars of the Treaty, 
he suddenly gave orders for the 
Furious to keep up her fires, and, 
accompanied by his Secretary, started 
off to the nearest point of Japan. 
Over four hundred and fifty miles of 
smooth sea, full of expectation, and 
rejoicing at their escape from Shang- 
hai, like noisy children just let loose 
from school, the Embassy steamed in a 
few hours, and anchored within sight 
of the city of Nagasaki. A more 
astonishing revelation of manners 
and customs awaited them here than 
in the Flowery land. The dust and 
ashes of Pompeii were not a more 
complete bar to the curiosity of 
visitors than the isolation and 
exclusiveness of Japan. For many 
generations the whole of those 
prodigious islands lay hidden from 
the rest of mankind, except a small 
portion of the coast, where the 
Dutch were allowed to settle, on 
condition of being treated like con- 
victs, and locked up when their daily 
task was done. The Dutch, who have 
achieved a sort of liberty at home, 
show an innate aptitude for slavery 
abroad, There is no cruelty they 
will not commit, no insult they will 
not endure, for the sake of a lucrative 
trade; and the Japanese may be for- 
given for the low opinion they enter- 
tained of the Europeans, when they 
formed it upon their knowledge of 
the crawling apostates of Rotterdam. 
A town so regular in its architecture 
and ene clean, inhabited by 
a population pleasant to look upon, 
was a strange and delightful sight 
to the party on board the Furious, 
who had been disgusted so long with 
the ugliness and insolence of the 
Chinese. Excursions were made intc 
the city. The country all round was 
a fairy scene of picturesqueness and 
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beauty ; but Lord Elgin was not so 
absorbed as the junior suite in the 
contemplation of ladies and land- 
scapes. He led the way on the 5th 
of August towards Simoda. Some- 
thing was on his mind; and on 
going on shore to return the visit of 
the American Consul, Mr. Harris, he 
learned that his suspicions were not 
unfounded. The Powhattan had 
arrived some time before with the 
news of the capture of the Takoo 
Forts, and the compulsory arrange- 
ment of Tientsin. “See,” said Mr. 
Harris to the authorities at Yedo— 
“see what we of the.West can do: 
we can knock the celestial realm 
into never-ending smash, so I will 
trouble you to sign this little treaty.” 
The treaty, favourabie beyond the 
expectations of Washington, and al- 
together refused to the request of 
Mr. Donker Curtius, the Dutch 
envoy, who had asked for it previous 
to the forcing of the Peiho, was 
signed without a word, and the mere 
echo of the cannonade by France 
and England had been utilised by 
our Yankee brothers without loss of 
time. Nevertheless, a kinder or 
manlier friend than Mr. Harris, no 
Englishman ever could boast. He 
lent Lord Elgin his interpreter, Mr. 
Hewskin, and with this invaluable 
addition to his company the Ambas- 
sador speedily went on. Besides the 
Furious, commanded by Sherard 
Osborn, whose name is a guarantee 
for dashing enterprise and talent of 
various kinds, the voyage was made 
by the Retribution, under the skil- 
ful sailor Captain Lee, and “ The 
Yacht.” 

This yacht, blazing with paint and 
gilding, beautifal in her mould, and 
quick as a greyhound in motion, was 
far the most valuable ship in the 
squadron. Not that it could fight 
or run down a war-junk, or perform 
any astonishing feat in war—but it 
was Lord Elgin’s hope in all his diffi- 
culties. If the port-master of Naga- 
saki majestically waved the intrusive 
squadron away from the inner part 
of the harbour, the Ambassador made 
a gracious bow in return, but con- 
tinued his career, all in consequence 
of the yacht. At Simoda, dignitaries 
of all ranks and qualities besought 
him to proceed no farther, but to 
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deliver his message then and there; 
but Lord Elgin resolutely persisted 
in shaping his course for Yedo, and 
all in consequence of the yacht. The 
yacht bad been sent as a present from 
the Queen of England to the Emperor 
of Japan, and nothing should pre- 
vent the loyal and obedient Envoy 
from delivering his royal mistress’s 
token of friendship and respect into 
the hands of the Tycoon himself, 
Away then for Yedo, screwed the 
joyous flotilla, and paying no atten- 
tion to the reclamations of the an- 
thorities of a place called Uraga, who 
shouted, prayed, and signalled the 
expedition to stop, rounded a point 
towards the harbour of Kanagawa, 
about eighteen miles from the capital, 
and saw the Russian squadron, with 
the indefatigable Poutiatine on board! 
This diplomatist unfortunately had no 
yacht to present to the Tycoon, and 
remained at anchor as requested by 
the Japanese; but what could Lord 
Elgin do? could he leave the yacht 
in the hands of strangers? could he 
allow the yacht out-of his sight till 
it had reached its destination? what 
if the Emperor never should get the ° 
yacht? if anything should happen to 
the yacht? It was so evident that he 
must take the yacht as near as pos- 
sible to Yedo, that Poutiatine himself 
must have seen the cruel necessity 
the English were under of showing 
their flags and port-holes to the im- 
perial city, which rose with great 
stateliness at the upper end of the 
bay; and for this purpose (and to 
hand over the yacht in proper form) 
they came to anchor about three 
miles from the shore. 

There is nothing to be likened to 
the rest of Mr Oliphant’s story of 
Japan, except the voyages of Sinbad 
the Sailor. Oompared, indeed, to the 
appearance and habits of Yedo, some 
of the revelations of that veracious 
chronicler are flat and insipid. It is 
a city, the size of an ordinary princi- 
pality, cleaner than a Dutch village, 
furnished with almost all the appli- 
ances of the highest modern science, 
and yet discarding many of the notions 
which with us are considered the first 
elements of civilisation. Those in the 
lower ranks believe themselves to be 
quite sufficiently drest when they carry 
a narrow band of linen round the 
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loins, and another across the nose. 
Women, especially at Nagasaki, per- 
form their ablutions in tubs upon the 
public street, with the air of being 
Dianas enjoying the bath in some 
secluded fountain. Horses are shod 
with immense rolls of straw, and 
have their tails carefully enveloped 
in bags. One district of the capital 
is inhabited by three hundred and 
sixty princes, each with a house of the 
size of a public hospital, which he is 
forced to occupy for six months in 
each year, and to leave his wife and 
children to inhabit for the other six, 
during which he is obliged to reside 
on his vast estates. Ladies naturally 
favoured with tolerable features are 
condemned by an inexorable custom 
to pull out their eyebrows and blacken 
their teeth the moment they marry, 
for the express purpose of making 
them so hideous to other men that 
the most Othello-like of husbands 
has no occasion to be jealous, And all 
this city, and the great empire in all 
its details, are ruled over by two 
chiefls—a Spiritual and a Temporal 
king—with the principle of duality 
carried through all the inferior 
grades. Every official has a double, 
bound to observe and report on all 
his actions; every person whatever 
being obliged to give an account of 
somebody else; so that the Siamese 
Twins ought to have been the pro- 
duce of this land of inseparable du- 
plicates, where the combined titles 
of “Elgin and Kincardine” were 
naturally concluded to belong to the 
Ambassador in esse, and the “ other 
inan,” who never made his appear- 
ance, 

For all these details, and a hundred 
more, we must refer the Hindbads 
of the time to the narrative itself. 
They will hear more wonderful things 
than astonished the ears of that most 
fortunate of the porters of Bagdad. 
Who does not see that the following 
passage has slipt, by some chance, 
out of the Arabian Nights? “It is 
an ordinary thing for one of these 
princes to parade the country with a 
force of some thousands of men, 
When we remember that all these fol- 
lowers have to be lodged on the pre- 
mises of their chief, and that there 
are three hundred and sixty of these 
dignitaries, we cannot wonder that 
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their residences are necessarily ca- 
pacious, and cover a very great extent 
of ground. To judge from the ndble 
trees we observed rising above the 
walls, spacious pleasure - grounds 
must be enclosed within them. The 
handsomest palace I observed in 
Yedo was that belonging to Prince 
Achi, situated on the steep side of a 
hill. The gates were tastefully orna- 
mented; the walls surmounted by 
trellis-work, and numerous magni- 
ficent plane and other trees drooped 
over them into the street, tempting 
one to explore, if possible, the sacred 
precincts. Occasionally, in the course 
of our explorations of the city, we 
met men of rank riding along one of 
these silent streets, their retinue tak- 
ing up almost its entire length, con- 
sisting, as usual, of men carrying 
badges on long poles—the insignia 
of the rank of their Lord—umbrellas 
in bags and lacquered portmanteaus. 
When a great man wishes to move 
about incognito, his retinue is not 
decreased, but these badges of his 
rank are packed up in the aforesaid 
portmanteaus.” 

If Schezerazade had had such astart- 
ing-point for an adventure, we should 
have had an interior view of the 
palace of Prince Achi as minute as 
of the bridal chamber of Bedreddin 
Hassan of Balsora. But the outside 
views are perhaps enough; for the 
contrasts between the proofs of civi- 
lisation and barbarism, which en- 
counter you on every side, have the 
interest of the first and last volumes 
of a national history fused into one. 
It is as if the Druids on Salisbury 
Plain were contemporary with Dr. 
Milman. We have spectacles, teles- 
copes, cannon, steam-boats, fire-es- 
capes, policemeri, and special con- 
stables; and at the same time we 
have a privileged race of dogs, whom 
it is a capital crime to kill, who 
rollick about the town, fat and com- 
fortable, with no particular owner, 
bat all the world for their friend; 
who are fed and caressed while they 
are in health, and conveyed to spa- 
cious hospitals, built for their accom- 
modation when they are ill. We 
have a manner of settling a “ crisis” 
in political affairs, which would make 
a change of ministry a more serious 
occurrence than the mere loss of 
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office. When the Tycoon differs 
from his administration, the case is 
refyrred to a committee of three of 
the princes of the blood. If they de- 
cide against the Emperor, he imme- 
diately abdicates the throne. If they 
decide against the cabinet, the mem- 
bers iustantly retire to a private 
apartment, and rip up their bowels 
with a knife. The population tattoo 
their skins with the most fantastic 
configurations, and yet the poorest of 
them can read, and all are very fond 
of books. 

Luncheons and dinners ran their 
jovial course, and the dignitaries of 
the Empire became devoted to ham 
and champagne. They entered into 
our habits with the utmost faci- 
lity, and behaved with a polite- 
ness worthy of Mayfair. When 
they understood that toasts in our 
country were received with all the 
honours, they “roared and shouted” 
at the name of the queen and their 
Emperor, as if they had been in the 
London Tavern. One enthusiastic 
Commissioner, determining to show a 
greater acquaintance with Western 
practices than the rest, availed him- 
self of a moment of profound silence 
to start up and utter a succession of 
cheers, with neither introduction nor 
explanation. But when two weeks 
were come and gone, and the articles 
of the Treaty were agreed on, a cere- 
monious meeting was held, and the 
signatures attached. Then Lord 
Elgin bethought him of the yacht; 
and that handsome craft was offi- 
cially surrendered to the Japanese 
flag. Salutes echoed from all the ships 
and castles, and with many kind 
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and beautiful country, the vessels 
steamed out of the bay, and directed 
their course once more to the hateful 
Shanghai and treacherous Chinese. 
Mr. Oliphant sums up the prospects 
of trade and intercourse with the 
enormous population of Japan, by a 
caution, that success depends upon 
the foreign merchants themselves. 
Caution and forbearance are required 
in our first transactions with a people 
so sensitive, and who have been shut 
up for so many hundred years from 
all knowledge of the outer world. 
Their resources are immense in all 
the main articles of commerce. They 
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have mines of coal and metal, and 
all the products of a land three or 
four times the size of the British 
Isles—silk, camphor, vegetable oil, 
and vegetable wax, cotton, wool, ship- 
timber, bread-stuffs, rice, paddy, 
steam-machinery, tin, lead, and raw 
silk. In return they want all that 
England can supply or carry. If we 
only keep them in good-humour, and 
abstain from offending their tastes 
and interest, by the violence and bra- 
tal insolence of our crews, the trade 
in a few years may be one of the 
largest we enjoy; and the Treaty of 
Yedo be looked back on as a start- 
ing-point of happiness and prosperity 
to both the peoples. 

It is just possible that the natural 
dislike entertained for the celestial 
monstrosities of Canton and Takoo 
may have unconsciously given Mr. 
Oliphant a bias in favour of their 
neighbours, the Jadies and gentlemen 
of Japan; but the facts related, and 
the capital illustrations with which 
the volumes are supplied, bear out 
his highest encomiums, The fairy 
tale closes with the last look we get 
of Nagasaki, and we are brought 
back to the land of commonplace 
realities, were we resume our rela- 
tions with the old Commissioners 
Hwashana and Kweiliang, with the 
addition of two other officials of the 
names of Ming and Twan. When 
all the points were settled, and the 
Treaty, with the additional articles, 
was formally signed, sealed, and de- 
livered, Lord Elgin concluded his 
Chinese mission with an expedition 
up the Yang-tse-Kiang. Though this 
is perhaps the most interesting of all 
the experiences of the Ambassador, 
involving fights with the rebels and 
strandings on rocks, with other 
moving accidents by flood and field, 
we must bring the paper to a close. 

Enough has been said in this brief 
compendium to show of what materials 
the work consists. It will in all pro- 
bability provoke discussion on the 
topic so uppermost in the public mind 
—the best method of bringing the per- 
petual jarrings between the half-in- 
fantine civilisation of China and the 
ordinary rights of nations to a final 
and satisfactory close. These vol- 
umes will furnish materials for the 
supporters of all the various opinions 
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now afloat on the way to recover the 
prestige with which Lord Elgin sur- 
rounded the English name, from its 
temporary loss by the failure at 
Takoo; for though Mr. Oliphant 
persistently and consistently main- 
tains the original idea of his chief, 
that operations, to be successful, 
must be within the walls of Pekin, 
his descriptions of the country—the 
desolation and disuse of the Grand 
Canal, the nature of the ground be- 
tween Tientsin and the capital, and 
the frightful character.of the climate 
—leave ample room and verge enough 
for the advocates of a repetition of 
former successful efforts, of a general 
display of power along the whole of 
the Chinese coast, carrying the suf- 
ferings of war into the maritime 
towns; and of those more careful or 
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less enterprising, who would content 
themselves with the permanent occu- 
pation of Nankin. Our great reyenge 
hath stomach for them all; and with 
the aid of a French army, and all the 
nations of the West looking on, we 
see no cause to despair of so uniting 
these conflicting opinions that the 
supporters of each may be able to 
say, “I told you how it would 
be ;” “The bombardment of the 
seaboard did it;” “The scizure of 
Nankin did it;” “ You would never 
have done anything if you had not 
taken possession of the capital.” 
Whichever of these courses is pur- 
sued, or if all of them are tried toge- 
ther, we can only say with Shakes- 
peare, “If ’twere done when ’tis 
done, then ’twere well it were done 
quickly.” 





ST. STEPHEN’S. 


PART THIRD. 


Wutte States yet flourish, from the soil unseen 
Mounts up the sap which gives the leaf its green— 
Mounts and descends through each expanding shoot, 
And knits the soaring summit to the root. 


Thus, till the life-spring of a race expires, 
The land brings forth the great men it requires ; 
Duly as Nature, with returning springs, 
Renews the crowns of her own forest kings, 


And Pitt and War are past; a gentler time ; 
Peace on the world, and Oannine in his prime. 


Beautiful shape, if lesser than the men 

Who overshadowed his young growth—what then? 
Those tall old giants now were out of place— 
Politer days need elegance and grace : 

Of lesser stature, but of comelier form, 

He rides no whirlwind, he directs no storm ; 

But storms and whirlwinds are not in the air ; 
Consult the glass—Slight Changes, Showery, Fair! 
The throne and Altar safe from Paine and Clootz; 
In times so civil, giants would be brutes. 
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Though then, the Many were, in fact, the Few; 
Some ‘liberal doctrines’ are discussed, ’tis trae— 
Commercial Freedom,—not at once too much, 
But that which Huskisson receives as such ; 
Emancipation,—not as yet in reach, 

But still a glorious question—for a speech ; 
Reform in Parliament,—a coarse affront 

To common sense—the rubbish of a Hunt: 
Over such themes, all telling, urgent none, 
Skimm’d with rare wit Etona’s brilliant son. 


Mark well his time, or else the man you wrong— 
To times of danger earnest men belong: 
Is the sea boisterous—must the storm be braved ? 
All hands to work, the vessel shall be saved: 
Are waves becalmed—spreads tamely safe the way ? 
The captain treats the sailors to a play. 


Burke spoke for abstracts in the good and fit, 
Fox for all humankind, for England Pitt; 
None of those causes much required defence 
When Canning culled his flowers of eloquence; 
Each of the three had self-esteem and pride— 
Canning had these, and vanity beside ; 
And (though no mind less false or insincere) 
Schemed for the gaze, and plotted for the cheer. 
Thus while beneath a weakness which, we own, 
The noblest natures have as largely known, 
Courage and honour dwelt immovable, 
His charming genius missed the master-spell— 
A vague distrust pursued his glittering way, % 
And feared self-seeking in that self-display. 
Ev’n in his speeches, at this distance read, 
Much finely thought seems superfinely said ; 
Something theatric, which the admirer damps, 
Smells—of the lamp? no, scholar; of the lamps! 


Read him not, "tis unfair; behold him rise ; 
And hear him speak !—the House all ears and eyes ; 
His one sole rival—Brougham—has just sate down, 
Closing a speech that might have won the crown, 
If English Members took their oaths by Styx, 
And the Whig front bench were the Athenian Pnyx. 
Canning is up! the beautiful bright face! 
The front of power, the attitude of grace! 
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Now every gesture in decorous rest, 

Now sweeps the action, now dilates the crest ; 
And the voice, clear as a fife’s warlike thrill, 

Rings through the lines, half dulcet and half shrill. 
Fair was his nature, judged by its own laws; 

Say it coquets to win the gaze it draws— 

Views every strife in which its lance it wields 
More as gay lists than solemn battle-fields— 
Sports in bright pastime with its own high powers, 
And tricks out serious laurel with slight flowers :— 
Granted, yet still, when candidly surveyed, 

The jouster’s art is not the huckster’s trade ; 

And love of praise is not the lust of gain ; 

And at the worst, repeat it, he was vain. 


But what rich life—what energy and glow! 
Cordial to friend, and chivalrous to foe! 
Concede all foibles harshness would reprove ; 
And what choice attributes remain to love! 


See him the Arthur of his dazzling ring— 
Wit’s various knighthood round its poet-king ; 
Each from the chief, whose genius types a race, 
Catching some likeness in reflected grace. 
Warp, with coy genius critically fine, 
Afraid to warm, yet studying rules to shine, 
Neat in an eloquence of words well placed— 
A trim town-garden, in the best trim taste. 
Grant, linking powers the readiest and most rare, 
With one vere preference for an easy chair ; 
Deliberate Husxisson, with front austere 
Lit into sunshine by the laugh of Frere; 
Accomplished WELLESLEY, equally at home 
In Ind or Hellas, Westminster or Rome, 
Vigorous in action, elegant in speech, 
Scholar and statesman, Levlius-like in each; 
Supreme in that which Cicero calls ‘The Urbane ;* 
Graceful as Canning, and perhaps as vain. 


In stalwart contrast, large of heart and frame, 
Destined for power, in youth more bent on fame, 
Sincere, yet deeming half the world a sham, 
Mark the rude handsome manliness of Lams! 
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None then foresaw his rise; ev’n now but few 
Guess right the man so many thought they knew; 
Gossip accords him attributes like these— 

A sage good-humour based on love of ease, 

A mind that most things undisturb’dly weighed, 
Nor deemed their metal worth the clink it made. 
Such was the man, in part, to outward show ; 
Another man lay coiled from sight below— 

As mystics tell us that this fleshly form 

Enfolds a subtler which escapes the worm, 

And is the true one which the Maker's breath 
Quickened from dust, and privileged from death. 
His was a restless, anxious intellect ; 

Eager for truth, and pining to detect; 

Each ray of light that mind can cast on soul, 
Chequering its course, or shining from its goal, 
Each metaphysic doubt—each doctrine dim— 
Plato or Pusey—had delight for him. 

His mirth, though genial, came by fits and starts— 
The man was mournful in his heart of hearts. 

Oft would he sit or wander forth alone; 
Sad—why? I know not; was it ever known? 
Tears came with ease to those ingenuous eyes— 
A verse, if noble, bade them nobly rise. 

Hear him discourse, you’d think he’d scarcely felt ; 
No heart more facile to arouse or melt ; 

High as a knight’s in some Castilian lay, 

And tender as a sailor’s in a play. 


Thus was the Being with his human life 
At variance—noiseless, for he veiled the strife; 
The Being serious, gentle, shy, sincere, 
The life St. Stephen’s, and a court’s career ; 
Trained first in salons gay with roué wits, 
And light with morals the reverse of Pitt’s. 
As England’s chief, let others judge his claim, 
And strike just balance between praise and blame; 
I from the Minister draw forth the man, 
Such as I saw before his power began, 
And glancing o’er the noblest of our time, 
Who won the heights it wears out life to climb, 
On that steep table-land which, viewed afar, 
Appears so proud a neighbour of the star, 
And, reach’d, presents dead levels in its rise 
More dimm’d than valleys are by vapoury skies, 
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I mark not one concealing from mankind 

A larger nature or a lovelier mind, 

Or leaving safer from his own gay laugh 

That faith in good which is the soul’s best half. 


There, formed to please, young TEMPLE we behold— 
Young for the man who never will be old— 
Most grac’d disciple in that school of thought 
And style which Canning rather led than taught; 
The Eclectic School of thought, which flirts with many, 
Too worldly-wise to wed itself to any ; 
Free as it lists to differ or agree 
With Locke or Leibnitz as the case may be; 
Its change no sect can inconsistent call ; 
It shares with each enough to club with all. 
The style—that lifts the subject into play, 
Now firmly grasps it, and now jerks away: 
When some keen argument would foil reply, 
The fencer swerves, and lets the thrust go by— 
Cries with a smile, ‘‘ But empty air you pierce,” 
Turns the quick wrist, and presto !—pinks in tierce. 
To school and style—to all he takes from art— 
Temple adds natural charm; he has a heart; 
He lets you mark its swell, and hear its beat ; 
From yours it takes, to yours returns the heat ; 
Without a mask it looks forth from his face, 
Gives to each mode a vivifying grace ; 
Bluster seems spirit, and a trivial jest 
The cordial burst of sunshine in the breast. 
Worthy of love, in him is never viewed 
The statesman’s vulgarest vice, ingratitude : 
Whate’er the means by which he seeks his end, 
He ne’er to Fortune sacrificed a friend. 


Behind this light group, scholarlike, yet gay, 
Stands thy pale shade, mysterious CasTLEREAGH ! 
Note that harmonious tragic mask of face, 

Rigid in marble stillness; not a trace 

In that close lip, so bland, and yet so cold— 

In that smooth brow, so narrow, yet so bold, 
Of fancy, passion, or the play of mind; 

But Fate has pass’d there, and has left behind 
The imperial look of one who rules mankind. 
They much, in truth, misjudge him, who explain 
Ilis graceless language by a witless brain. 
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So firm his purpose, so resolved his will, 

It almost seemed a craft to speak so ill— 

As if, like Cromwell, flashing towards his end 
Through cloudy verbiage none could comprehend. 
Subtle and keen as some old Florentine, 

And as relentless in disguised design, 

But courteous with his Erin’s native ease, 

And strengthening sway by culturing arts that please; 
Stately in quiet high-bred self-esteem, 

Fair as the Lovelace of a lady’s dream, 

Fearless in look, in thought, in word, and deed— 
These gifts may fail to profit States !—Agreed ; 
But when men have them, States they always lead, 
And much in him, as Time shall melt away 

The mists which dim all names too near our day, 
Shall stand forth large; far ends in Pitt’s deep thought, 
By hin, if rudely, were securely wrought; 

And though, trained early in too harsh a school, 
He guessed not how the needful bonds of rule 
Become the safer when the cautious hand, 

As grows a people, lets its swathes expand, 

He served, confirmed, enlarged his country’s sway ; 
Ireland forgives him not—Three Kingdoms may. 


There is an eloquence which aims at talk— 
A muse, though wingéd, that prefers to walk ; 
Its easy graces so content the eye, 

You'd fear to lose it if it sought to fly ; 

Light and yet vigorous, fearless yet well-bred, 
As once it moved in Trerney’s airy tread. 
Carelessly, as a wit about the town 

Chats at your table some huge proser down, 
He lounged into debate, just touch’d a foe,— 
‘ Laughter and cheers ’—A touch, sir? what a blow ! 
Declaiming never ; with a placid smile 

He bids you wonder why you are so vile; 
One hand politely pointing out your crime, 
The other—in his pocket all the time. 


Many since then affect that easy way— 
The Conversational’s the vogue to-day ; 
But ease, the surest sign of strength in men, 
Is to the oration hard as to the pen. 

That talk which art as eloquence admits 
Must be the talk of thinkers and of wits— 
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A living stream, which breaks from golden mines, 
And by its overflow reveals their signs, 

And not the wish-wash that, from five to eight, 
Lags in small Lethés, through the dead debate. 


Who rises now, with an audacious grace ? 
What tall pre-Adam of our trousered race, 
Breech’d and top-booted,—the revered costume 
Which Gilray gave our grandsires in their bloom ? 
And hark! he speaks; you cheer him, yet you find 
His dress is less old-fashioned than his mind. 
Fine, nervous, sturdy, free-born British—rant ; 
Well, pass the word, some fustian, but not cant. 
No new sham-bitters froth that heady scorn, 

But hot old amber brewed by Parson Horne. 
Sincere if wayward, thoroughbred if bold, 
Survey the well-born demagogue of old; 

Too rich to bribe, and much too proud for power, 
And as to fear—a fico for the Tower! 

In youth more popular than Fox; in age 

When Burperr spoke, few actors more the rage. 
None gifted more to please the eye and ear, 

The form so comely and the voice so clear. 
Pitt’s surly squires resigned their port, and ran 
To hear the dangeroys but large-acred man ; 
And trimmers shrank into yet smaller space, 
Awed by such scorn of tyranny and place. 


Some speak above their knowledge, some below ; 
What Burdett knew (not much), he let you know; 
His speech ran over each olian chord, 

So vaguely pleasing that it never bored. 
Nor was it rnde; whatever fear it woke 
In breasts patrician, a patrician spoke ; 
And if no lettered stores it could display, 
Still over letters it would pause and play, 
Surprise an elegance, conceive a trope, 
And pose logicians with a line from Pope. 


Or young or old, no patriot more alone— 
Whigs claim him not, and Radicals disown. 
Ye modern liberal Benthamitic crew, 
Nonught had that Gracchus in top-boots with you! 
Talk not to him of moral revolutions, 
Of normal schools, mechanics’ institutions ; 
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The heads of valiant freemen should be thick— 
Your puny scholar scarce can stand a brick. 
Talk not of means against intimidation, 

And secret votes to womanise the nation ; 
Freernen are those who, every threat defying, 
Fight to the poll while cabbage-stalks are flying. 


° With what amaze the stout old rebel saw 
His Irish rival break, yet shirk, the law, 
All patriot rules portentously reverse, 
Turn Freedom’s cap into Fortunio’s purse ! 
Bid Mike and Paddy, much bewildered, know 
“ Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow :” 
Your pence to-day, your liberties next year, 
“ Erin-go bragh !—I thank you for that cheer ;” 
The bargain struck ; if aught remains to strike, 
The blow descends on Paddy and on Mike; 
Ev’n thus a chess-king, castled in his nook, 
Plays out his pawns and skulks behind a rook. 


The Briton saw, and felt his hour was come; 
His stout heart quail’d, his manly voice was dumb ; 
And as old Cleon, in the Athenian play, 

Snubbed by the sausage-vender, skulks away, 
Sir Francis left the Demus he had led, 

And Whigs installed the sausage-man instead. 
Peace to his memory! grant him rash and vain, 
’T was the heart’s blood that rose to clog the brain; 
No trading demagogue, in him we scan 

That pith of nations, the bold natural man, 
Whose will may vibrate as the pulses throb, 
Now scare a monarch, now despise a mob; 
Dauntless alike to prop the State or shock, 

To fire the Capitol or leap the Rock. 

But not to Erin’s coarser chief deny, 

Large if his faults, Time’s large apology ; 

Child of a land that ne’er had known repose, 
Onr rights and blessings, Ireland’s wrongs and woes ; 
Hate, at St. Omer’s into caution drill’d, 

In Dublin law-courts subtilised and skill’d ; 
Hate in the man, whatever else appear 

Fickle or false, was steadfast and sincere. 

But with that hate a nobler passion dwelt— 

To hate the Saxon was to love the Celt. 
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Had that fierce railer sprung from English sires, 
His creed a Protestant’s, his birth a squire’s, 

No blander Pollio whom our Bar affords, 

Had graced the woolsack and cajoled ‘ my Lords.’ 
Pass by his faults, his art be here allowed, 
Mighty as Chatham, give him but a crowd; 

Hear him in senates, second-rate at best, 

Clear in a statement, happy in a jest; 

Sought he to shine, then certain to displease ; 
Tawdry yet coarse-grained, tinsel upon frieze: 
His Titan strength must touch what gave it birth ; 
Hear him to mobs, and on his mother earth ! 


Once to my sight the giant thus was given, 
Wall’d by wide air, and roof’d by boundless heaven ; 
Beneath his feet the human ocean lay, 

And wave on wave flowed into space away. 
Methought no clarion could have sent its sound 
Even to the centre of the hosts around ; 

And as I thought rose the sonorous swell, 

As from some church-tower swings the silvery bell. 
Aloft and clear, from airy tide to tide, 

It glided, easy as a bird may glide ; 

To the last verge of that vast audience sent, 

It played with each wild passion as it went ; 
Now stirred the uproar, now the murmur still’d, 
And sobs or laughter answered as it will’d. 


Then did I know what spells of infinite choice, 
To rouse or lull, has the sweet human voice ; 
Then did I seem to seize the sudden clue 
To the grand troublous Life Antique—to view 
Under the rock-stand of Demosthenes, 

Mutable Athens heave her noisy seas. 


Eno’ of Cleons; in his later day, 
Instead of Pericles, accept a Grey. 
O’er the strong manhood of his hardy sense 
Flowed in loose pomp a regal eloquence : 
Methinks I see him yet, the stately man, 
With form erect, and front Olympian ; 
With the full sweep of the imperial hand, 
That seem’d to stretch a sceptre o’er the land ; 
And the deep quiet of those Justrous eyes, 
Which lightened, Jove-like, but from tranquil skies. 
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Some stint large forces to a single theme— 
Touch the one jet, and upward leaps the stream ; 
Turn off the tap-cock, and the stream is gone, 
And where the fountain sparkled stands a stone. 
Alas! what springs of ancient inspiration 
Dried in the ink that sign’d Emancipation ! 

There, in that As'calon of old debate, 

What generous ardour and what pious hate! 
There each great leader found his amplest field ; 
There each crude novice learn’d his arms to wield ; 
There from the Muse young Russet lured away, 
First dared the dragons he has lived to slay ; 
There Coptey’s pennon streamed against the gale ; 
There Brovenam, great Talus, plied his iron flail ; 
There lightened Horner’s sword, soon sheathed for ever ; 
There Pret, decorous with his Median quiver, 
Though to wound either side humanely loth, 

Shot each in turn, and put an end to both. 


Bui one there was, to whom with joint consent 
All yield the crown in that high argument : 
Mark where he sits; gay flutterers round the Bar, 
Gathering like moths attracted by the star ; 
In vain the ballet and the ball invite, 
Ev’n beaux look serious—Piunxert speaks to-night. 
Mark where he sits, his calm brow downward bent, 
Listening, revolving, passive, yet intent. 
Revile his cause, his lips vouchsafe no sneer ; 
Defend it—still from him there comes no cheer— 
No sign without of what he feels or thinks, 
Within, slow fires are hardening iron links, 
Now one glance round, now upward turns the brow, 
Hush’d every breath ; he rises—mark him now! 
No grace in feature, no command in height, 
Yet his whole presence fills and awes the sight ; 
Wherefore? you ask ; I can but guide your guess— 
Man has no majesty like earnestness : 
His that rare warmth—collected central heat— 
As if he strives to check the heart’s loud beat ; 
Tame strong conviction and indignant zeal, 
And leave you free to think as he must feel. 
Tones slow, not loud, but deep-drawn from the breast, 
Action unstudied, and at times supprest ; 
But as he neared some reasoning’s massive close, 
Strained o’er his bending head, his strong arms rose, ' 
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And sudden fell, as if from falsehood torn, 

Some grey old keystone, and hurl’d down with scorn. 
His diction that which most exalts debate, 

Terse and yet smooth, not florid, yet ornate ; 
Prepared enough ; long-meditated fact, 

By words at will, made sinuous and compact ; 

With gems the Genius of the Lamp must win, 

Not scatter’d loose, but welded firmly in, 

So that each ornament the most display’d 

Deck’d not the sheath, but harden’d more the blade ; 
Your eye scarce caught the dazzle of the show, 

Ere shield and cuirass crash beneath the blow. 


Far different he, who, in a later day, 
Shot o’er those floors a sportive meteor ray, 
The glittering wisp of that morass Repeal, 
Delighting all, convincing no one, Suret. 
The Kean of orators; with equal art 
He cons a whisper and prepares a start— 
What fire, what freshness !—why suspend the praise ? 
Does he believe one syllable he says ? 
Perhaps! who knows ?—it is the old debate ; 
Do actors feel the rage they simulate ? 
Some do, some not; Siddons was cool enough 
To pause from murder for a pinch of snuff ; 
Macready’s Tell shoots just above his son, 
And his hand trembles when the play is done ; 
But both, however moved by what they act, 
Alike are honest when they come to fact ; 
And so was Shiel; or feign’d or felt his rage, 
No heart more genuine beat—when off the stage. 


Fancy is ever popular—all like 
The sheeted flame which shines, but does not strike ; 
And Shiel had these fine merits above all, 
Point without sting, and satire without gall ; 
A courteous irony so free from scoff, 
The grateful victim felt himself let off. 
Where worst O’Connell, there was Shiel the best— 
He understood the audience he addrest ; 
Declaimed, not bullied; rallied, not abused,,. 
His angriest word a Hotspur had excused. 
St. Stephen takes not from St. Giles his art, 
But is a true good gentleman at heart. 
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Some speakers are, who, wanting warmth or skill, 
Speak, as mere speakers (hush, a secret!), ill; 
Yet gain a station that we all revere, 
Proud to possess them, tho’ not pleased to hear. 
All wealth is rank—all wealth of every kind ; 
And these men are the millionaires of mind, 
Mid such, precedence Macxiytosn may claim ; 
His style was lecture, erudite and tame ; 
Polemics theorised in so dry a shape, 
His kindest listeners gulped them with a gape; 
While, in strange contrast to the frigid sense, 
The toiling gesture’s random vehemence. 
The chilly audience eyed the swinging arm, 
And envying sigh’d, “ Himself he can keep warm.” 
But for the few who heard the lecture close, 
No richer glebes have e’er emerged from snows ; 
Each own’d his duty its reward had won, 
And felt relieved to think that duty done. 


Not thus Macavtay ; in that gorgeous mind 
Colour and warmth the genial light combined ; 
Learning but glowed into his large discourse, 
To heat its mass and vivify its force. 


The effects he studied by the words were made, 
More than the art with which the words were said, 
Perhaps so great an orator was ne’er 
So little of an actor; half the care 
Giv’n to the speaking which he gave the speech 
Had raised his height beyond all living reach ; 

Ev’n as it was, a master’s power he proved 

In the three tests—he taught, he charm’d, he moved. 
Few compass one; whate’er their faults may be, 
Great orators alone achieve the three. 


Best in his youth, when strength grew doubly strong, 
As the swift passion whirl’d its blaze along ; 
In riper years his blow less sharply fell, 
Looser the muscle, tho’ as round its swell ; 
The dithyramb sobered to didactic flow, 
And words as full of light, had less of glow. 
Take then his best ; and first the speaker view, 
The bold broad front paled to the scholar’s hue, 
And eye abstracted in its still, clear blue. 
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Firm on the floor he sets his solid stand, 

Rare is his gesture, scarcely moves a hand ; 

Full and deep-mouth’d, as from a cave profound, 
Comes his strong utterance with one burst of sound, 
Save where it splits into a strange wild key, 
Like hissing winds that struggle to be free. 

And at the close, the emotions, too represt 

By the curb’d action, o’erfatigue the breast, 

And the voice breaks upon the captive ear, 

And by its failure, proves the rage sincere. 

His style not essay, if you once admit 

Speech as sense spoken, essay as sense writ ;* 





* However carefully prepared, Lord Macaulay's parliamentary speeches were 
composed as orations, not as essays. Indeed, many years ago, before he went to 
India, he observed to the author of the lines which render so inadequate a tribute 
to his honoured name, that he himself never committed to writing words intended 
to be spoken—upon the principle, that, in the process of writing, the turn of dic- 
tion, and even the mode of argument, might lose the vivacity essential to effective 
oration, and, in fact, fall into essay. His wonderful powers of memory enabled 
him to compose, correct, and retain, word by word, the whole of a speech, how- 
ever long, without the aid of the pen. The author does not know whether Lord 
Macaulay continued, at a later period, to hold a theory on oratorical composition 
contradicted by the practical success with which orators still more skilful, such 
as Lord Brougham and Mr. Canning, contrived to make the parts of their speeches 
which had been written with great care, not only dovetail into other parts 
delivered extempore, but appear bursts of sudden inspiration. 

It was certainly, however, the brilliant art with which his speeches were com- 
posed upon oratorical principles, both as to arrangement of argument and liveli- 
ness of phraseology, that gave them that prodigious effect which they (at least the 
earlier ones) produced upon a mixed audience, and entitles this eminent personage 
to the fame of a very considerable orator. I may be pardoned for insisting upon 
this, since, in the various obituary notices of Lord Macaulay, there has appeared 
to me a disposition to depreciate his success as an orator, while doing the amplest 
justice to his merits as a writer. He was certainly not a debater, nor did he ever 
attempt to be so; but in the higher art of sustained, elaborate oration, no man in 
our age has made a more vivid effect upon an audience. His whole turn of mind 
and of style was indeed eminently oratorical ; and it might be much more correctly 
said of him, that his essaye were orations, than that his orations were essays. His 
chief merits in written compositions, are those of a man who has a large and mis- 
cellaneous audience constantly in his thought. The orator must never bore; he 
must never be obactire; he must never seem hesitating in his assertions ; he must 
not be minutely refining, nor metaphysically subtle, in his philosophical deduc- 
tions ;—all the knowledge he thinks fit to press into his service he must seek to 
render clear to the commonest understanding; all his imagination must be em- 
ployed, not in creating new worlds of thought, but in bringing thoughts the most 

‘ generally admitted as sound into brilliant light. The rapid style of short sen- 
tences, in bold links of sense, a quick succession of pictures, in strong outline and 
vivid colour—these students in general would probably admit to be the elements 
of oratorical composition, aceording to classic precepts and models; and in these 
will be found the most striking beauties of Lord Macaulay as a writer. Were this 
the place or the moment, it might not be difficult to show that the marked preva- 
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Not essay—rather, argued declamation, 

Prepared, ’tis true, but always as oration. 

A royal Eloquence, that paid in, in state, 

A ceremonious visit to debate. 

As unlike Burke as mind could be to mind, 

He took one view—the broadest sense could find— 
Never forsook it from the first to last, 

And on that venture all his treasure east. 

Just as each scene throughout a drama’s plan 
Unfolds the purpose which the first began, 

His speaking dramatised one strong plain thought, 
To faller light by each link’d sentence brought, 

A home-truth deck’d—where, led but by the star, 
Burke, sailing on, discovered truths afar. 

He triumph’d thus where learning fails the most, 
Perplexed no college, but harangued a host— 
Minds the most commonplace rejoiced to view 

How much of knowledge went to things they knew. 
From ground most near their own trite household walls, 
His Lamp’s kind Genius raised its magic halls. 


Thus much in proof of his least-granted claim, 


" What rests is read !—who reads will guard his fame. 
If in his writing far more than his speech 
His zeal mislead us where his lore should teach, 
Few can take part in England’s stormy life, 
Nor bound their scope to what may serve their strife : 
Nay, even the calmest schoolman rears his torch 
So that its shadow dims the adverse porch. 
Measured by those himself admits as tall, 
Or lifts on stilts if others deem them small, 
The favour’d priesthood of that famous sect, 
“Which, leading many, keep themselves select— 
And in their porphyry chamber, I admit, 
Have rear’d their own blood-royalty of wit ;— 
Compared, in short, with Whigs, his chosen race, 
Where amongst them shall we assign his place ? 
In that rare gift—few gifts more rare in men— 
The twofold eloquence of voice and pen, 





lence of these dazzling and effective qualities almost necessitates the sacrifice of 
other merits which are foreign to the oratorical school of composition, but which 
have their proper place in critical essay and judicial history, But this inquiry is 
scarcely for our generation. The conquests of so great a genius must receive the 
sanction of time, before the national jealousy will permit a close survey of their 
boundaries, 
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Brougham as a speaker has more strength and sweep, 
Burke as a writer is more grave and deep ; 

But Brougham, as writer, less his strength has proved ; 
And Burke, as speaker, less his audience moved. 

Nor Burke nor Brougham to Whigs we wholly cede, 
For Brougham has stray’d from, Burke renounced their creed ; 
But this bright partisan was all their own, 

His pomp of laurel in their soil was grown ; 

To guard their strongholds he directs his toils, 

And to their tombs he dedicates his spoils. 

This given to party,—what to England, say, 

Left to endure, when parties fade away !— 

To her young sons the model of a life, 

Mild in its calm, majestic in its strife ; 

To her rich language blocks of purest ore, 

To her grand blazon one proud quartering more! 


Happy the man revered for plain good sense, 
Perhaps the sole unenvied excellence ! 
Dulness his wisdom, wit his worth shall own, 
The first ne’er puzzled, nor the last outshone; 
Thus to his shore floats every vagrant waif, 
And if but well born England ealls him “safe.” 
So Whig or Tory, each with pride installs 
Archons in Ponsonbys and Pereevals— 
Leaders not brisk eno’ to be unsteady, 
Nor yet so slow but what they ean be ready : 
Such plain good sense, no sense could be more plain, 
Seem’d crown’d in person during AtrHorps’s reign— 
A reign as sovereign both o’er dunce and wit, 
As Genius gave in right divine to Pitt. 
But then that sense, if plain, was wondrous good— 
Precious the grain, tho’ common seem’d the wood. 
And, too, that sense by Fancy so undeckt, 
Took a strange grace from our own eharm’d respect. 
For the mild image of benignant worth ; 
Honour as true as ever said to Earth, 
‘Confide;’ inbred urbanity as mild 
As e’er disarm’d the foe on which it smil’d, 
Soothing all strife, yet yielding ne belief— 
These were the jewels in his crown of Chief. 
Long may such gifts o’er verbal arts prevail, 
For in their failing England's self shall fail. 
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A different woof, but still of English stuff, 
As plain, as honest, much more hard and rough, 
In Bentinox, dignified a style uncouth, 
Made pride seem spirit, and rude language truth. 


All have their dross ;—thro’ his there largely ran 
The genuine metal of an earnest man; 
One of those natures in which none suspect 
The latent heat of heart and intellect, 
e _ Till in the atmosphere of common ire 
At wrongs in common flashes out their fire, 
The mass —expanding as the flames escape, 
Takes from mere warmth new character, new shape. 
Thus by no selfish anger roused to strife, 
The whole Man rose transform’d from his old life ; 
The lounging member seldom in his place, 
And then, with thoughts remote upon a race, 
Stung into sympathy with others, blends 
His life with theirs, and ease for even ends. 
Each task by which industrious toil supplies 
What culture lacks or native bent denies, 
Conscience itself imposes ;—in his creed, 
Who shuns one labour is unfit to lead. 
Thus, victim of his own remorseless zeal, 
Life, overwound, snapt sudden at the wheel, 
And the same grief which England gives the brave 
Slain at their post, did homage to his grave. 


To me there’s something bordering on the great 

In him who labours—not for self :—-the State, 

In its caprice, may give him no reward; 

Perhaps he bores, and is not born a lord. 

The House may cough—his voice no coughs can drown ; 

Reports cut short—-no Press can cut him down. 

Still he toils on,—for what? To be of use, 

To prune a tax, or weed up an abuse. 

Eack hour for rest, for home, for health to grudge. 

Unpaid, a servant, and unthank’d, a drudge; 

And his work done, sink fameless in the tomb: 

Sueh men have worth—nine sueh might make a Hume! 
Tho’ Bar and Senate are so near akin, 

Our Senate’s ear great Lawyers seldom win, 





In truth, St. Stephen grudges every knight 
The spurs he earns in other fields of fight. 
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Erskine ?—too femininely vain of fame ; 

WETHERELL ¢—too rabid; Soarterr?—much too tame. 
In fine, a law yer’scopiousness is such, 

Each has a something for the House too much. 
Exceptions are; rough Dunnine split the ear, 

Wedg’d in his logic, and tore forth a cheer. 

Bland Murray raled their Lordships with a sway 
Scarce less than Lyndharst’s lofty sense to-day, 

Hush’d were the benches when, with careless ease, 
With accents matchless for melodious keys, 

With words the choicest, that seem’d strung by chance, 
Cooxsurn’s frank mind reveal’d its large expanse. 

Still Wurrzstpe’s genius charms both foes and friends, 
So headlong force with sparkling fancy blends; 
As torrents flash the more their rush descends, 

Still when Catrens rises, tho’ at dawn of day, 

The sleepers wake, and feel rejoiced to stay, 

As his clear reasonings in light strength arise 

Like‘ Doric shafts admitting lucent skies. 

But these are living, and their statues wait 

Yet for the pedestal. Walhalla’s gate 

Opes only for the Dead !—What hand unknown 

Shall carve for Brougham’s vast image the grand throne ? 


Back to our bounds! 
—Who heard and can forget 

Mellifiluous Forretr? Yet I hear him—yet, 
Plaintive and softly deep, his tones enthral 
Reason and heart; in later days, of all 
The Master of Persuasion, Sterner arms 
He wielded not; his weapons were like charins. 
Nor wit, nor passion, nor embellish’d phrase, 
Nor jests that stab, nor fancies that amaze ; 
But ere three words were spoken, to your soul 
The irresistible enchanter stole. 
One sovereign gift was his—he ruled by it; 
*Twas that which gave autocracy to Pitt— 
A quick electric sympathy which ran 
Thro’ the whole audience forth from the whole man; 
He seem’d in all to place an equal trust, 
Justice his aim,—what Englishman not just? 
The ennobling spirit in himself appeal’d 
To that true nobleness which, oft conceal’d, 
Still in our, Senate represents our race, 
And is the guardian genius of the place. 
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Few, who at ease their Members’ speeches read, 
Guess the hard life of members who succeed ; 
Pass by the waste of youthfal golden days, 
And the dread failure of the first essays— 
Grant that the earlier steeps and sloughs are past, 
And Fame’s broad highway stretches smooth at Jast ; 
Grant the success, and now behold the pains: 
Eleven to three—Committee upon Drains! 
From threé to five—self-commune and a chop; 
From five to dawn, a bill to pass or stop ; 
Which, stopt or pass’d, leaves England much the same. 
Alas for genius staked in such a game! 
When as ‘ the guerdon’ in the grasp appears, 
“ Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears,” 


Farewell, fine humorist, finer reasoner still, 
Lively as Luttrell, logical as Mill, 
Lamented BuLierR; just as each new hour 
Knit thy stray forces into steadfast power, 
Death shut thy progress from admiring eyes, 
And gave thy soul’s completion to the skies ; 
More richly gifted, tho’ to him denied 
Ev’n thine imperfect honours, Wivtnror* died ; 
Died—scarce a promise of his youth redeem’d 
And never youth more bright in promise seem’d. 
Granta beheld him with such loving eyes 
Lift the light lance that struck at every prize ; 
What the last news ?—-the medal Praed has won ; 
What the last joke ?—Praed’s epigram or pun ; 
And every week that club-room, famous then,t 
Where striplings settled questions spoilt by men, 
When grand Macavtay sate triumphant down, 
Heard Prarp’s reply, and long’d to halve the crown. 


Yet in St. Stephen’s this bright creature fail’d— 

Yes, but o’er failure had he not prevail’d, 

If his that scope in time which victory needs? 
Fame is a race, he who runs on succeeds. 

True in all contests—in the Senate’s most ; 

There but small way till half a life is lost : 

Long years a name the Public scarcely knows, 
From roots occult unnoticed grows and grows, 





* Winthrop Praed. ¢ The Union Debating Society of Cambridge. 
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Till inch by inch it widens into space, 

Towers o’er the grove and suns itself—in Place. 
But ’tis not only youth that dies too soon, 

An eve may close regretted more than noon ; 
And England felt what light of temperate day 
Faded from earth when Pret had pass’d away. 
“‘ Soft,” eries a friend, “ o’er smould’ring fires you go; 
Describe the Orator; the Statesman—no ; 
Suppress his deeds—enlarge on his discourse!” 
A centaur, friend, is man as well as horse ; 

And paint a horse as ably as you can, 

It is no centaur, if you add not man, 

In Peel (and thus his main success was won) 
Statesman and Orator were blent in one; 

His genius, firm in each ascent it tries, 

“Like Virgil’s verse, walks highest, but not flies.’* 
Powers strong by nature, and by culture skill’d, 
In few more various, were in none so drill’d; 
Voice rare in volume and sonorous force, 
Words free of flow as rivers in their course ; 
Manner, form, feature, such as well befit 


The Hall whose elders yet remember’d Pitt; 
Scholastic lore, and taste refined and pure,— 
With half these gifts much smaller men secure 
The fame that crowns the Orator ;—take Shiel ! 
Less than the Orator and more was Peel— 


Perhaps his fault was want of self-escape ; 

His cautious mind seem’d consciously to drape 
Its formal toga round its decent shape; 

Yet in such fault, if fault it be, there lay 

The subtle secret of his wondrous sway ; 

Men view’'d his temperance as the proof of health, 
And want of show seem’d modesty in wealth. 
Nor think his speech was merely prudent sense— 
It had its own artistic eloquence ; 

Vigorous when brief, majestic when verbose, 

In statement ample, and in answer close ; 

But so the speech was with the speaker blent, 
That his own fame was its best ornament. 

Turn to the Statesman, and in him behold 

The man at once most timid and most bold; 

At each new thought he paused, and feared, and trembled, 
And while he doubted, to himself dissembled. 





* CowLeY. 
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But when conviction was from doubt evolved, 
It fill’d, it ruled him, and he stood resolved, 
Prepared for ills the bravest dread to see, 

As is the Turk for what the fates decree ; 
And both their courage and its causes sum 

In the same formula—“ The hour is come.” 


The taunt which stings the honour to the core ; 
The look which says, “ False friend, we trust no more ;” 
The pangs of chiefs who ’mid their foes’ applause 
Resign their standards and renounce their cause— 
In ills like these, more bitter than the grave, ° 
Show me a fatalist more calmly brave! 

Grandeur or vileness this ?—the test is plain ; 
Condemn the apostate ?—first make clear the gain. 
The convert canonise ?—first prove the loss, 

And show the martyr bowed beneath the cross, 

The test fails here~each loss was re-supplied, 

In every shift he went with wind and tide ; 

The same slow change the nation’s mind had known, 
And praised his wisdom to exalt its own. 


Bat gain he could not or in power or fame— 


That risk’d sincerely, this resign’d for blame ; 
And in that nature, so reserved and still, 

No stern self-glory cheer’d the joyless will. 

The blame that reach’d kim was no random thrust— 
From those who launch’d, his reason felt it just : 
And the same conscience that had finely weighed 
Each straw that turn’d the balance it obey’d, 
Excused the shaft to which it lent the string, 
And in excusing doubly felt the sting. 

Is there no medium? and for one who seems, 
Wide tho’ his space, so far from both extremes ? 
Must we an image so familiar paint, 

Horn’d as a fiend, or halo’d as a saint? 
Responsibility ! that heaviest word 

In all our language! the imperious lord 

Of Duty, and to him who rules a State, 

Strong in proportion as its slave is great ; 
ResPonsisitiry—accept that clue, 

And all the maze of motive clears to view. 


Take some firm patriot who can boast with truth 
He ne’er has changed a dogma since his youth, 
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Make him First Minister, and bid him then 
Deal—with dead doctrines ?—No, with living men! 
Let Bright responsible for England be, 

And straight in Bright a Chatham we should see, 
Improving rifles, lecturing at reviews, 

And levying taxes for reforms—in screws. 

Make Spooner (no man is more free from guile) 
The anxious viceroy of the Emerald Isle ; 

Would Spooner be a renegade from truth 

If his first words were “ money for Maynooth ?” 


On no man living as on Peel bestow’d 
This solemn burthen, none more felt the load ; 
He had not party’s, he had England’s trust— 
When firm, she called him cautious; yielding, just. 
England has ever in her secret heart 
Most favour’d chiefs, who somewhat stand apart 
From those they lead: let brethren love each other, 
But if too much, they may neglect their mother. 
Pitt in his prime was not a party man, 
And Peel seem’d born to end as Pitt began. 


The more his reasonings, in their watchful range, 
Seem’d guarding outlets for prudential change, 
The more scared followers groan’d, “ Can we confide?” 
The more the Public hail’d the common guide. 
It liked his wealth—the wealthy want not place ; 
It liked his birth—trade has its pride of race ; 
It liked his sober yet imposing mien ; 
It liked his life, in which no flaw was seen ; 
And thus to his, as a judicial mind, 
The general cause the general trust consign’d ; 
From the vex’d Bar Opinion snatch’d its chief, 
Wrench’d from his hands each client’s partial brief, 
And raised the counsel of a special plea 
Into the judge, whose voice was a decree. 
And, in return, his conscience more and more 
Revised each cause it had sustained before, 
Till all old questions merged afresh in one, 
“Should, for the good of England, this be done ? 
If so, of all men I must do it!—why ? 
Because none else could so succeed as I!” 


To me, who seek to analyse, not judge, 
Exempt alike from favour and from grudge— 
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To me, so clearly, when with care defined, 

Stands forth excused his conscience-weighted mind, 
That where I doubt his course, I dare not blame; 

I too am English, and my share I claim 
Of our joint heirloom in his English name. 


But were the followers wrong if their belief 
Clung to the cause deserted by its chief? 
If loud their wrath, can honesty condemn ? 
Candour, absolving him, excuses them ; 
And if—but peace to the old feuds !—the life 
Of hate should be coeval with its strife ; 
In foreign fields our lavish blood is shed ; 
War ends, and vengeance sleeps beside the dead ; 
Are we more generous to barbaric foes 
Than to our brethren ?—does the conflict close, 
And the wrath rest, when England is the field, 
And the dispute—the two sides of her shield ? 


Fast by the hour a veiléd Future stands ; 
Distrust has loosed the girdle of the lands ; 
Pale, but prepared, the Isle’s lone spirit sees 
The waves that whiten, tho’ yet mute the breeze, 
And shapes her trident to her anchor :—Call 
Her sons around, and let the tempest fall ! 
Were he still living in whose name we find 
Pretexts to sever, how had he combined ? 
How the vagne fears that flit thro’ common air 
Would sink confiding in his watchful care ! 
How the witch Discord, muttering o’er his grave, 
Would fly before his standard !—All most brave 
In his mix’d nature seem’d to life to start 
When England’s honour roused his English heart, 
And all most cautious in his English sense, 
When England’s safety needed sage defence, 
Earth holds him not! what will his shade placate ? 
Hark, it replies, “ the sacrifice of Hate.” 
Unite, unite, all ye whose interests lie 
In wider lists than ‘ Printed Votes’ supply— 
Than the small issues of the glorious night, 
When Noes to left outnumber Ayes to right, 
And State departments see a change—of face, 
And Noodle sits in what was Doodle’s place. 
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Still in the Senate, whatsoe’er we lack, 
It is not genius ;—call old giants back, 
And men now living might as tall appear, 
Judg’d by our sons, not us—we stand too near. 
These I name not—their race is yet to run, 
Huzza’d or hooted :—my calm task is done. 
Ne’er of the living can the living judge— 
Too blind the affection, or too fresh the grudge ? 
My aim was not the libel of the hour, 
To snarl at Genius or beslaver Power. 
To live is to contest: no angry breath 
From this fierce world should pass the gates of Death. 
True that our tenets may our judgments guide, 
The calmest history has its partial side ; 
But still such preference robs not him of trust 
Whose main design is clearly to be just. 
As schools have form’d them, artists mix their hues, 
But Art is trath whatever school it choose. 


I turn’d one day in musing from the page, * 
Where in long order pass from age to age 
The shades of Rome’s great Orators; their claims 
On time there only archived; ev’n their names 
To us but far-off sounds: yet charms it not 
To learn what voices Rome too soon forgot ? 
And the thought sprung from which this verse has flow’d, 
On our own Dead be the same dues bestowed. 


The author’s monument his book ; his stone 
The sculptor’s. But the orator whose tone 
Raised up wall’d cities like Amphion’s lute, 
Stay’d the strong current, struck the wild winds mute, 
Like bland Calliope’s melodious son, 
Leaves no memorial when his race is run. 
As on the sands his mind impress’d a day, 
As by the tides wash’d with the next away ; 
The words themselves, you cry, are not effaced, 
By faithful Hansard talbotyped or traced, 
But what the words themselves without the sound ? 
The reader yawns, the list’ner was spell-bound. 
You close the book, you question those who heard, 
Straight your eye kindles, and your pulse is stirr’d. 





* Cicero, De Claribus Oratoribus (Brurtvs). 
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Describe the spokesman !—one brief outline teaches 
More than ten volames of Collected Speeches. 


Be mine to save from what traditions glean, 
Or age remembers, or ourselves have seen ; 
The scatter’d relics care can yet collect, 
And fix such shadows as these rhymes reflect ; 
Types of the elements whose glorious strife 
Form’d this free England, and stil] guards her life. 





NORMAN SINOLAIR. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PART III. 


a 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE PRELIMINARY BANQUET. 


Ir is a favourite remark of peptic 
philosophers, that in Great Britain 
no important business of any kind 
can be carried through without a 
due quota of eating and drinking; 
and some very erudite persons have 
traced this habit so far back as the 
days of our Saxon forefathers. For 
myself, I am no enemy to banquet- 
ing in the abstract; and although I 
confess that I greatly prefer private 
to public entertainments, yet I admit 
that there are certain occasions which 
are aptly celebrated by the ancient 
ceremonial of public dining. For 
example, I highly appland the cus- 
tom of holding convivial meetings 
on the occasion of agricultural shows ; 
for there landlord and tenant, peer 
and yeoman, are brought together 
for one evening on a footing of equal- 
ity; mutual good-will and kindly 
feelings are fostered, and no element 
of discord is permitted to mar the 
harmony of the assemblage. But I 
cannot conscientiously express my 
approval of political dinners. They 
are bad things in every way—bad, 
because they tend to promote and 
keep alive that spirit of sectarianism, 
which is a besetting temptation to 
every man of us, both in politics 
and in religion—bad, because their 
intention is to repress free thought 
and independent judgment, by forc- 


ing neophytes to adopt the arbi- 
trary shibboleth of a party — bad, 
because the most forward speakers 
are commonly either fanatics or 
knaves—and bad, because the con- 
tractor invariably takes care that 
both victuals and drink shall be 
of the very worst description. The 
latter pessitude (if I may use such 
a phrase) has of late years become 
so notorious that political ban- 
quets are now of rare occurrence, 
Other circumstanees have also tended 
to reduce their frequency in Scot- 
Jand. At the famous Reform Ban- 
quet, held at Edinburgh in honour 
of Earl Grey, in the year 1834, the 
company, incensed at the delay of 
the aristocratic guests, who were 
stupid enough to suppose that their 
eminent public services would cover 
any want of punctuality, fell raven- 
ously upon the scanty viands before 
them, and effectually cleared the 
tables, without the ceremony of 4 
grace, before a single visitor had ap- 
peared. At a subsequent banquet, 
given to Lord Durham in Glasgow, 
it is said that even worse indecorum 
was exhibited. The liquor being 
unusually adulterated, the lads of 
the Gorbals got excessively drunk 
at an early period of the evening, 
and behaved so extremely ill that 
they gave disgust even to the 
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stanchest advocate of democracy. 
No right-thinking man, who has 
witnessed a great political banquet, 
would wish to assist at another. It 
js a painful and degrading spectacle, 
from which all honest folks should 
say, in the language of the Litany, 
“ Good Lord, deliver us!” 

One objection that I have taken 
to these public political banquets cer- 
tainly did not apply to the entertain- 
ment which was prepared for the 
Whig freeholders at Slackendrouth. 
The viands and the liquors were 
both plentiful and. unexceptionable ; 
indeed, any indication of economy 
in the commissariat would have been 
a perilous political blunder. The 
parchment gentlemen considered 
themselves entitled, on such occa- 
sions, to be supplied with every deli- 
cacy which could be gathered from 
land or sea, native or foreign, and 
they would have regarded it as a 


-gross insult if any expense had been 


spared in the banquet set before 
them. The voter, whose native 
taste was in favour of sheep’s-head 
broth, must needs have two helpings 
of turtle. Haunches of venison from 
the park of the Carrabas smoked 
upon the board, and, though, in- 
finitely inferior to four-year-old mut- 
ton, were in request on account of 
their rarity. Champagne and Bur- 
gundy were as plentiful as ditch- 
water; while Maraschino and Cura- 
0a, in straw-covered flasks, went the 
round of the table—whisky being re- 
garded as too vulgar an article for 
the palates of the distinguished re- 
cipients. No flock of cormorants that 
ever assembled round the carcass of 
a strandéd whale could have gorged 
themselves with: more vigour and de- 
termination than did the worthy and 
patriotic retainers of the house of 
Carrabas ; incessant was the clatter of 
knife and fork, boisterous the laugh- 
ter, and fast and frequent the pledge. 

was, I must needs acknowledge, 
somewhat excited by the novelty of 
the scene, so different from anything 
I had hitherto witnessed. I was 


Very young, totally inexperienced in 


the ways of life, and for the first 
time I found myself treated as a 
man, and admitted into a company 
which, though sufficiently miscellan- 
eous, included many individuals of 


rank and station, with whose names 
I was already familiar through the 
medium of the Carrabas chartulary. 
There was the great mining proprie- 
tor, Gibson of Slag, of whom it was 
commonly reported that he was be- 
gotten in the bowels of the earth by 
his father, who followed the humble 
calling of a collier, but who rose to 
be a master and lessee, and by 
skill, industry, and a double share of 
shrewdness, had laid the foundation 
of a princely fortune. There was 
Alexander Phin, Esq., of Phinstown, 
famed all over the west for the am- 
plitude of his hospitality and the 
excellence of his cheer, who began 
life as a simple snuff-merchant at the 
corner of the Saltmarket. Then 
there was Jamie Pitlearie, the noted 
wag and song-writer, whose facetize 
in those days kept Renfrewshire in a 
roar, and contributed not a little to- 
wards the compilation of that excel- 
lent jest-book and treasury of wit 
ycleped The Laird of Logan, which 
by many is held in even greater re- 
pute than the well-known work to 
which the honoured but apocryphal 
name of Joseph Miller is prefixed. 
These were some of the Dit minorum 
gentium ; but we were not without 
a sprinkling of the higher aristocracy, 
for besides the Honaurable Sholto 
Linklater and Sir Gilbert Mount- 
hooly, we had two peers’ sons, a 
leash of baronets, an admiral, and a 
Highland laird, who considered him- 
self incomparably the most import- 
ant man in the assemblage. Other 
lairds of the Lowland breed we had 
in tolerable profusion, from the free- 
holder of ten thousand a-year, who 
visited at Carrabas Castle, down to 
the bonnet-laird of one hundred and 
fifty, who earoused with the game- 
keeper of the Marquis. But the 
bulk of the party consisted of writers, 
accountants, and subordinates, pure 
paper fictions, as landless as Gre- 
galach, and, in some things, quite as 
unscrupulous. Our chairman was 
the great Sir Gilbert, who did the 
honours with diplomatic suavity, 
duly drinking wine with those who 
sat below the salt, and dispensing 
his courtesies on all hands as be- 
seemed a veteran intriguer. 

So soon as the sacred rage of hun- 
ger was appeased, Sir Gilbert, after 
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cantering lightly through the ordin- 
ary toasts, for political reasons which 
at that time were pretty well under- 
stood, delivered himself of a couple 
of short orations as prefaces to the 
respective sentiments of “The Rights 
of the People!—may they never be 
trampled down by the iron heel of 
tyranny!” and ‘“ The cause of civil 
and religious liberty all over the 
world.” These toasts having been 
duly acknowledged by the editor of 
the Radical newspaper, who had been 
incarcerated on a charge of sedition, 
and by a gentleman who, anticipat- 
ing the Mormon revelation, had taken 
unto himself the wife of another man, 
Sir Gilbert again rose, and with a 
graceful wave of his hand, and a pre- 
monitory “hem,” ushered in the toast 
of the evening. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “it is now 
my duty—I ought rather to say my 
high privilege—diverging from the 
more general sentiments of enlight- 
ened patriotic policy, which have 
already this evening been expressed 
in language more or less glowing and 
appropriate, and responded to by you 
with that cordial unanimity which 
shows how thoroughly your bearts 
are saturated—if I may be permitted 
to use the term—with adhesion to 
those liberal principles which the 
great Charles James Fox, whose 
private virtues and Spartan rectitude 
were only equalled by his public 
courage and rigid abnegation, vindi- 
cated on the scaffold—I mean 
those principles, liberal, as I said be- 
fore, which the great Hampden, 
whose private virtues were only 
equalled by his public courage, vin- 
dicated on the scaffuld—which the 
gallant Sydney consecrated with his 
blood on the field of battle—and 
which the great Charles James Fox, 
of whom it may truly be said, in the 
inspired language of the poet, 

‘ First to the lists the mighty Trojan came, 
And always was the last to leave the same— 


fulminated in the senate, striking 
terror into the bosoms, and confusion 
into the councils, of a corrupt and a 
time-serving ministry. (Loud cheers.) 
Gentlemen, I repeat that it is now 
my duty—and duty has always been 
to me the polar star of conduct, ‘the 
fixed aurora of the northern sky,’ 
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March, 


(applause)—to introduce to” you 4 
gentleman, in whom we may fondly 
hope, if hope can be said to exist, or 
rather coincide in combination with 
absolute certainty and most entire 
assurance—in whom we may fondl 

hope, I say, to find united all that 
tends to the culture of the intellect; 
to the development of the under. 
standing, to the formation of the 
scholar, the gentleman, the senator, 
the patriot, and the statesman. In 
the Honourable Sholto Linklater— 
(immense cheering, the whole com- 
pany rising up)—in Sholto Linklater 
—to whom the prefix of ‘ honour. 
able’ is most appropriately applied, 
both on account of self-earned merit, 
and from ancient hereditary descent 
—in Sholto Linklater we recognise 
the champion of our cause, the vin- 
dicator of our independence, the pa- 
triotic barrier against the threatened 
encroachments of an unscrupulous 
and tyrannical faction, whose efforts, 
as sure as to-morrow’s sun shall set 
in a panoply of golden clouds, will 
be crowned with unspeakable con- 
fusion and inexpiable disgrace, 
(Loud cheers.) In proposing this 
toast, gentlemen, one regret alone 
distils a drop of bitterness into the 
full cup of enthusiasm, confidence, 
and joy. I regret that the laws of 
the country, and the fundamental 
constitution of the realm, which, 
though reformers, it is our earnest 
wish to preserve intact in their en- 
tirety, sacred in their inviolability, 
and pure in their original complexion 
—I say, gentlemen, I regret that 
those laws and that constitution have 
rendered it inevitable that the presi- 
dency of this distinguished company, 
and the task of introducing to you 
our honourable and honoured candi- 
date, should devolve upon an indivi- 
dual whose claims to your attention 
are, I am well aware, so limited and 
attenuated as my own. (Cries of No! 
no! and applause.) I can = per- 
ceive, with the eye of fancy and ima- 
gination, what would be your delight, 
what would be your rapture, what 
would be your absolute delirium, if 
the chair which I now so unworthily 
occupy could be filled by that mirror 
of all that is great, gifted, and good, 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Car- 
rabas. (Tremendous cheering.) Gen- 
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tlemen, this is a topic which can only 
be touched by the pencil of discre- 
tion, when pointed with extremest 
deligacy. I approach it, I own, with 
superlative misgiving, lest, in the in- 
spired language of the gifted Swan 
of Avon— 


‘One of two bad things you should esteem me— 
Either a coward or a flatterer.’ 


For, gentlemen, I shall not disguise 
from you my conviction that I would 
justly incur the infamous imputation 
of being a coward, were I, through 
dread of misconstruction or fear of 
calumny, to suppress the utterance of 
my fixed, formed, and deliberate 
opinion, that Scotland cannot boast 
a nobler name than that of Carrabas 
(loud cheers); while I should equally 
be liable to the charge of flattery, 
were I to say that within the bound- 
ary of Scotland, from Coldstream to 
John o’ Groats, from Peterhead to 
Portree, you could find a single in- 
dividual comparable to the noble 


» Marquis, who is also Lord-Lieutenant 


of the county, for high intellectual 
accomplishment, profound _ political 
wisdom, determined fixity of purpose, 
and bland urbanity of condescension. 
With these few remarks, gentlemen, 
wrung from me by the exigency of 
the moment, and the irresistible im- 
pulses of a heart which is sometimes 
too full for utterance, I withdraw 
from this subject, feeling that, like 
Phaeton—who, you may remember, 
attempted to drive the figurative 
horses of the sun—I may perhaps 
have aspired too high, and have be- 
come partially blinded by the bril- 
liancy of the light upon which it 
was necessary to gaze. Reverting 
again to the more immediate subject 
of my toast, and anticipating your 
impatience to do honour to the 
selected candidate for the county, the 
stanch friend of the people, and the 
future Phoenix of our hopes, I pro- 
pose, with no ordinary exultation, 
the health of the Honourable Sholto 
Linklater.” 

If my readers should deem me 
tedious for having thus minutely re- 
ported the speech of the rhetorical 
baronet, they will no doubt be re- 
lieved by the assurance that I have 
preserved no authentic record of the 


reply of the Honourable Sholto. In- 
deed, idipus himself could hardly 
have resolved the incoherent gabbling 
of our accomplished candidate into a 
discourse ; but that was of little con- 
sequence, as the great majority of 
the company seemed to care less for 
oratory than for the more substantial 
and exhilarating joys of the decanter. 
Then there were clamorous calls for 
a song, which were responded to by 
the wag of the West, Jamie Pitlearie, 
who favoured us with a ditty in hon- 
our of St. Rollox, one of the tutelary 
guardians of Glasgow, attributing to 
that inspired divine most of the 
modern mechanical inventions. The 
greater part of this effort of genius, 
which, however, I think I have seen 
somewhere in print, has escaped from 
my memory, but the concluding verse 
was something like this— 


“ He kenn’d fu’ weel to wind and reel, 
Invented cambric collars ; 

He was the first that ever durst 
Singe muslin wi’ het rollers. 

He searched the land, and fand black-band, 
Made het the bellows’ noses, 

And frae his ain = 
Made his apotheosis! 

Chorus. 

Then, brithers, join your wi’ mine— 
Let's spend the nicht in frolics ; 

We'll never want a patron saunt, 
Sae lang’s we've gude St. Rollox !” 


After this, oratory was at a discount.. 
The admiral and the Highland laird,. 
indeed, being under the impression 
that their dignity would be seriously 
compromised if they did not address 
the audience, successively got upon 
their legs and began to revile their 
political opponents; but by this 
time “the maut had fairly got aboon. 
the meal,” and the company testified 
their impatience by shuffling of the 
feet, imitations of chanticleer, and 
ironical applause, under cover of 
which the disappointed orators sat 
down. Even Sir Gildert Mounthooly 
could no longer command attention. 
The eloquence of Ulysses was vain 
against the Circwan influenee of the 
liquor, which was rapidly transform- 
ing his companions into swine; and 
just as the Laird of Stoupiewa’s was. 
clearing his throat for a flood of 
melody, Bailie M‘Ohappie, faithful 
to bis promise, carried me off to an 
upper apartment, where, in. a. few. 
minutes, I was fast asleep.. 
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CHAPTER IX.—THE ELECTION, 


Day dawned upon Slockendrouth 
as it dawns upon the quiet isles of 
the ocean, dissipating the clouds and 
drawing up the fogs, and calling men 
from needful slumber to the renewal 
of that labour which is their heritage. 
But the call to labour in that equi- 
vocal burgh was, on this occasion at 
least, unheeded ; for although it con- 
tained many an artisan who could 
ill afford a holiday, work was out of 
the question during the dependence 
of that election, men’s blood being 
heated to the very fever-point by 
political excitement and exaspera- 
tion. It.is difficult even for those 
who witnessed the extraordinary and 
disgraceful scenes of that momentous 
period, to recal them now with all 
their ferocity and license. They 
appear rather like the impressions of 
a distempered dream, than real me- 
mories of the past. As the period 


to which I refer is now somewhat 
remote, it is perhaps fitting that I 


should state, very briefly, the circum- 
stances which gave far more than 
usual importance to this and other 
elections. 

When, after the rash declaration 
of the Duke of Wellington, that no 
practical reform of the representation 
was required, the Whigs came into 
office, parties were very nearly bal- 
anced in the House of Commons. 
The second reading of the famous 
Bill introduced by Lord John Russell 
was carried only by a majority of 
one, and in a subsequent division 
upon the motion that the House 
should go into committee, the Whig 
Ministry were left in a minority of 
eight. This led to the dissolution of 
Parliament, a step which was literally 
forced upon William the Fourth by 
his Ministry; therefore the fate of 
the Bill depended upon the character 
and complexion of the new Parlia- 
ment. The middle classes, especially 
in the towns, were of course strenuous 
supporters of the Bill as it stood, and 
dreaded lest any alteration should be 
made in its provisions. They were 
shrewd enough to perceive that it 
was calculated to give them political 
preponderancy for the future, and 


that consideration, independent of 
ulterior objects, was sufficient to 
insure their support. The worki 
classes again, though still exclud 
from the franchise, had been g0 
wrought upon by unscrupulous de- 
magogues and hireling agitators, that 
they believed that parliamentary re- 
form would immediately be followed 
by measures for doubling the rate of 
wages, and halving the price of pro- 
visions, There were no limits to the 
extravagance of expectation. “ All 
young ladies,” wrote Sydney Smith, 
himself a partisan of reform, “ ima- 
gine that, as soon as this Bill is car- 
ried, they will be instantly married ; 
schoolboys believe that gerunds and 
supines will be abolished, and that 
currant tarts must ultimately come 
down in price;-the corporal and 
sergeant are sure of double pay; bad 
poets expect a demand for their 
epics ; and fools will be disappointed, 
as they always are.” 

Notwithstanding this unanimity 
among the classes that were not yet 
represented, it was questionable whe- 
ther the existing electoral body would 
return to the new Parliament a ma- 
jority of members pledged to support 
the Bill. No one doubted that some 
measure of reform would be carried; 
but measures are of divers capacities, 
and the ten-pounders having once 
obtained a glimpse of the bushel 
which exactly suited them, would not 
suffer it to be diminished. Hence 
arose the ery of “ The Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” which 
resounded from every platform in the 
United Kingdom; and had the agi- 
tation been confined to mere expres- 
sion of opinion, however strong, no 
one could have challenged it as un- 
constitutional. But it was by no 
means certain that the existing elec- 
tors would defer to public opinion. 
They had certain privileges, if not 
rights, to maintain, and they showed 
syinptoms of obstinacy; whereupon 
the character of the agitation was 
changed, and, after an interval of 4 
century and a half, Revo.vurioy 
again became rampant. 

I use the term, God knows, in no 
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offensive sense, I make every allow- 
ance for the state of the country at 
the time, and for the eagerness of the 
desire, which I admit to be a landable 
one, that existing abuses should be 
reformed. All I mean to assert is, 
that this was a revolution, if revolu- 
tion means a public measure which 
jis carried through in defiance of ex- 
isting laws. For, in order that the 
result of the general election might 
be favourable to the progress of the 
Reform Bill in the Parliament about 
to assemble, coercion was not only 
preached up, but practised. The use 
of the bludgeon and the brickbat was 
openly recommended by the press; 
threats of the most atrocious descrip- 
tion were levelled against all who 
dared to oppose the popular voice; 
mobs were organised and paraded ; 
and that without the slightest re- 
monstrance being made by the Gov- 
ernment, or any steps being taken by 
the law authorities for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace. Under such 
circumstances of frightful intimida- 
tion, the electors for each county and 
burgh were called upon to make their 
several returns. 

At a very early hour, according to 
appointment, I repaired to the room 
of Mr. Shearaway, whom I found 
already oceupied with his papers. 
However prolonged may have been 
the orgies that followed the vocal 
exertions of the Laird of Stoupiewa’s, 
it was evident that my employer had 
not participated therein, for his eye 
was clear, his hand steady, and no 
huskiness in his tone. 

“You may copy that list, Norman,” 
he said. “It’s best to have it, though 
it may not be of much use.—Hang 
the fellows!” he continued, as if to 
himself, “I think they will beat us; 
but I don’t know, after all, that it’s 
worse than a victory.” 

The last observation, though pro- 
bably intended for a soliloquy, ex- 
cited my curiosity greatly; and as 
Mr. Shearaway was always very 
friendly, I ventured to ask— 

“Do you think, sir, there is danger 
' of our losing the election ?” 

“Between you and me, Norman— 
but on no account breathe a syllable 
of this,” replied Mr. Shearaway, “I 
suspect we shall lose it by three. I 
thought otherwise last night, but 
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since eleven théy have brought up 
seven men, whereas we have only 
two additional, and I cannot count 
on any more. I must do Butt and 
Benn the justice to say that they 
have managed very cleverly. Not 
that I was jockeyed, mark ye, but 
they made capital play with their 
reserve. Yes—I think I would take 
an even bet that they have a majority 
of three.” 

“What a sad disappointment!” 
said I, with the zeal of the office upon 
me. 

“Disappointment? Yes—no doubt 
old Carrabas will be disappointed. 
He’s always wretched if he cannot 
work the county, like putty, between 
his finger and his thumb. But it’s 
his own fault. I wanted to split 
twelve superiorities for last head- 
court, which would have made every- 
thing secure; but the Marquis, as 
usual, boggled about the expense. 
Penny wise and pound foolish! He’s 
an obstinate old ram; but that’s 
neither here nor there! Egad! if it 
were not for the discredit of the 
thing, I can’t say that I shall be 
sorry if we lose the election.” 

I suppose that my countenance 
betrayed some surprise at this frank 
admission, for Mr. Shearaway con- 
tinued— 

“ The fact is, Norman, that this is 
no ordinary time. You young lads 
never look to consequences; but I 
can see with half an eye that if this 
Bill is carried there will be an end of 
our profession. Oonveyancing will 
be knocked up altogether, and we 
shall lose those pretty pickings that 
make up, as I can tell ye, the best 
half of the profits of the business, 
You may call that a selfish view if 
you please; but I am much of the 
same mind as Demetrius the silver- 
smith, who stood up for his craft; 
ay, and would have carried the day 
too, if that gowk-the town-clerk of 
Ephesus had not interfered. But get 
on with your list, for I hear some- 
body coming.” 

There was a knock at the door; 
and a tall gentleman, muffled in a 
greatcoat and comforter, entered. 

“T daresay you did not expect to 
see me here, Siacsweey,” said the 
visitor, with a familiar nod. “ But 
who is this swankie ?” 
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“My clerk—all’ right; he’s close 
as wax. Faith, Butt! I did not ex- 

ct that you would venture into the 
ions’ den.” 

“Call it den of thieves, Shear- 
away,” replied the Tory agent, “for 
hang me if ever thieves’ house pre- 
sented such a spectacle in the morn- 
ing as your public room below. Why, 
the fellows are absolutely lying in 
layers, not to say heads and thraws?” 

“Were your men much more dis- 
creet ?” said Shearaway. 

“Why, yes. We flatter ourselves 
that we can carry our liquor like 
gentlemen. But to the point. I 
suppose you know pretty well by 
this time how the election will go?” 

“T have my own notions, certainly. 
But come—what’s the use of fenc- 
ing? Tell me honestly, Butt—are 
you on the square ?” 

“Yes, upon my honour. We carry 
the day by either three or four.” 

“T will not contradict you,” said 
Shearaway. 

“Well, then, I have not the 
slightest doubt that there will be an 
awful row. The mob here are the 
worst in Scotland; and I have re- 
ceived a broad hint that they intend 
to attack us after the election. There 
has been wild work elsewhere—little 
short of murder, I am told.” 

“Confound liberalism!” said Shear- 

away. 
“ Amen!” said Butt; “I believe 
you are no more a liberal than my- 
self. Now, you know very well that 
not a man of us will be deterred 
from voting by any amount of in- 
timidation; but I confess the look- 
out afterwards is anything but plea- 
sant.” 

“ There can be no doubt about the 
pluck of your party,” replied Shear- 
away. “I believe they would go 
through fire and brimstone rather 
than give in. But how can I help 
you?” 

“Tn this way. After the election 
is over, try to keep the crowd from 
leaving the court-house until we get 
to the hotel. After that we shall do 
well enough. What I want to guard 
against is an attack in the street; 
so, like a good fellow, get somebody 
to address the mob—some one who 
can humbug them, you know, for 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour.” 
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“That's easy said, Mr. Butt,” re. 
plied Shearaway, “and I think your 
notion is by no means a bad one, if 
we could only find an orator. But 
the fact is that most of our men who 
can speak at all are such bletherers 
that they would clear a kirk in no 
time. There’s old Sir Gilbert Mount- 
hooly would have no objection to try 
it, for he likes nothing better than to 
hear his own voice; but the body is 
so wearisome with his pompous twists 
and twirls, that before he got through 
half a sentence the mob would be 
upon you, like a pack of terriers after 
a cat. As for Sholto Linklater, be- 
tween you and. me, he’s little better 
than a born idiot. Jamie Pitlearie 
might do; but no—though he can 
write a funny song, he’s but a haveril 
when he tries to speak. Hang me, 
if I can think of any one likely to 
answer the purpose !” 

“Why, you have half-a-dozen 
advocates with you, at least. There’s 
Jawbone.” 

“Jawbone? It’s little you know 
Jawbone! He'll not speak a word 
without a fee. And, to tell you the 
truth, I don’t think any advocate 
from the Parliament House would be 
listened to. Since they began at- 
tempting to speak fine English, it’s 
difficult to make head or tail of what 
they say. Jeffrey has been the ruin 
of them. They keep snipping and 
snapping at their words like a pair of 
tailor’s shears.” 

“Well; but, really, Shearaway, 
you must help me at this pinch. 
Surely you must know some fellow 
who is accustomed to address a mob.” 

“Egad! I think I have hit upon 
the man at last. There’s George 
Gash, him that was editor of the 
Renfrew Regenerator—he’s a first- 
rate hand at a harangue; but then 
he’s a dour Radical, and has small 
love for your party; and no wonder, 
for he has been pulled over the coals 
before now. But Gash is not a bad 
fellow after all, and he owes me a 
day in harvest. I'll try what I can 
do, Butt; I will indeed—for, hang 
me, if I like this rising of the mob. 
I say—if the worst comes to the 
worst, I suppose you know where the 
sheriff is to be found ?” 

“Trust me for that, old boy!” re- 
plied Butt. “And now it’s time I 
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should be off. Many thanks, Shear- 
away; you have behaved as you 
always do, like a perfect gentleman, 
and I won't forget it.” So saying, 
he muffled himself in his coat and 
comforter, and took his departure. 

‘Three or four!” said Mr. Sheara- 
way, musingly ; “ humph—I reckoned 
on three, but who ean the fourth be? 
Some stray liferenter, I suppose. But 
what is the use of bothering about 
it? One is as good as a dozen for 
a majority. You may tie up the 
papers, Norman, and go down-stairs. 
Remember, mum’s the word. Break- 
fast will be ready presently for those 
who can eat any; but, my word! if 
I had sat like some of them till three 
o'clock this morning, I should be 
sorry to look a beefsteak in the coun- 
tenance.” 

The greater part of our friends, 
however, being accustomed to co- 
pious potations, falsified Mr. Shear- 
away’s prognostic, by displaying 
much aptitude in the use of the 
knife and fork; but I observed that 
each man, before applying himself to 
the discussion of the solid delicacies 
with which the board was spread, 
fortified his stomach with a large 
glass either of bitters or brandy. 

Meanwhile the hour appointed for 
the election drew nigh, and we pro- 
ceeded in long column to the court- 
house, Sir Gilbert Mounthooly lead- 
ing the way, with our hopeful candi- 
date on his arm. 

It was so arranged that we should 
arrive before our rivals, in order, I 
suppose, to lessen the chance of a 
collision; and I must admit that a 
glance at the crowd, which already 
thronged the galleries, amply justified 
the precaution. Never had I set 
eyes upon such a collection of ruffians 
as roared, whistled, whooped, and 
yelled above our heads. There were 
colliers from the mines, carters from 
the villages, weavers from the streets, 
and cobblers from their stalls, all in 
their working clothes, swarthy and 
begrimed, gesticulating like madmen, 
wrestling for the foremost seats, and 


‘uttering diabolical howls for no ap- 


parent reason except the exercise of 
their hideous voices. Nothing like 
it was ever witnessed within the 
walls of a lunatic asylum—it was a 
frightful hall of Abaddon. 


Our men were impressed with the 
notion that they were very popular; 
and Sir Gilbert, as our ostensible 
chief, thought it his duty on enter- 
ing to make one of his most elabor- 
ate bows, by way of homage to the 
majesty of the people. A hoarse 
bray of scorn was the reward of his 
politeness, 

“ Tak’ aff yer hat, auld Mount- 
hooly!” ‘Gosh! is that him they 
ca’ Sir Gilbert? What a fushionless 
body he is! What are ye girning 
for at huz, ye wizened jackanape ?” 
“Wha’s that ane wi’ the muckle 
whuskers? Is that Linklater? De’il 
be in me, if I wadna as soon send a 
cuddie as that man to Parliament!” 
“T say, Linklater! gie’s a sang!”- 
‘“‘Gudesake! there’s Gibson o’ Slag! 
Eh, wow, Johnie Gibson, but ye 
think yoursel’ braw amang the gen- 
tles!” “What about the wages, 
Johnie Gibson? Ye'll mind ye are 
awin’ us money!” “Three groans 
for Slag!” “ Huzzay! there’s Geor- 
die Gash! Geordie’s a kent freend 
0’ the people; huzzay for Geordie!” 
“Gie him the sow’s tail! that will 
suit him better.” “ Wha’s yon? an 
admiral, did ye say? Losh keep us, 
man—he’s no fit to steer a barge on 
the canawl!” “Whigs! Whigs! 
rotten trash!” “Doon wi’ the 
areestocrats!” “ Bide a wee, chields ; 
there’s the Tories!” 

Such were some of the intelligible 
fragments that caught my ears 
amidst the universal din; but when 
our opponents entered, such a storm 
arose as utterly bafiles description. 
I have read somewhere the narrative 
of a traveller, who had the misfor- 
tune to encamp for the night in a 
forest inhabited by howling monkeys ; 
but appalling as was his account of 
th®brutal serenade, I cannot believe 
that it was half so frightful as the 
yelling of that excited mob. It was 
a horrid and a sickening spectacle. 
Here were gentlemen blameless in 
their private life, indulgent land- 
lords, liberal in their charities, and 
just in all their dealings, exposed to 
the vituperation, insult, and ridicule 
of an obscene and ignorant rabble; 
and for what? Simply because they 
were using, according to the best of 
their judgment, that privilege which 
was given to them by the laws of 
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the country! Talk of religious in- 
tolerance—talk of regal tyranny! 
There is no tyranny or intolerance 
like that exercised by a mob. 

The business of the day went on 
in dumb show. A preses was elect- 
ed, and after calling the roll, with 
all the necessary formalities, it ap- 
peared that there was a majority of 
three in favour of the Tory candi- 
date, Major Lindores, Then pande- 
monium opened. The beasts in the 
gallery—for I will not dignify them 
by the name of men—spat down 
indiscriminately upon all below. 
Missiles were thrown, one of which 
cut the forehead of Major Lindores 
to the bone; but the sight of the 
blood of the veteran, who had fought 
like a hero at Waterloo, brought no 
compunction to the miscreants—it 
rather gave them a thirst for further 
outrage. I will say this for our 
party, that they behaved uncommon- 
ly well. In the first access of indig- 
nation, Sir Gilbert Mounthooly start- 
ed up, and shook his fist towards that 
quarter of the gallery from which 
the stone was thrown; and Sholto 
Linklater—stupid as he was, no 
doubt, poor fellow—almost shed tears 
as he wiped the blood from the brow 
of his successful antagonist. One 
might have expected that the rabble 
would be touched by such an inei- 
dent. Notthey! The infernal clam- 
our was continued; and it became 
evident that, unless some diversion 
could be effected, the riot in the 
street would be terrible. 

At this juncture Mr. George Gash, 
prompted by Shearaway, arose. I 
must confess that I had not the slight- 
est expectation that he would gain a 
hearing. The attempt seemed utterly 
hopeless, nevertheless he succeeded. 
It is wonderful how fond the pofft- 
lace are, even in their most excited 
moods, of oratory, when it is of a 
kind that suits their understanding 
and appeals to their prejudices; and 
how completely they can be con- 
trolled, for a time, by the dema- 
gogue who gains possession of their 
ear. But in order to do this no 
ordinary talent is required. The 
best parliamentary speaker, the most 
subtile logician, and the most expert 
debater, would probably fail; be- 
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cause none of those could identi 

themselves with the passion that is 
surging in the minds of the audien 

and so- control it that it shall either 
gradually subside, or expend its vio. 
lence harmlessly, according to the 
will of the orator who exercises a 
magic power. Some men there have 
been in our day largely endowed 
with this faculty, among whom the 
late Daniel O’Connell was certainly 
the most remarkable, for often did 
he ralise the fable of Orpheus, by 
restraining brutal nature, and arrest- 
ing in full flow the torrent of popu- 
lar frenzy. Though not gifted in 
the same degree, Mr. Gash could ex- 
ercise a wonderful influence. Tall, 
burly, and broad-chested, with an 
expressive countenance and a fine 
eye, his appearance riveted the at- 
tention. His gestures, without being 
violent, gave the impression of con- 
siderable power; and his voice, na- 
turally a deep bass, bad been exer- 
cised and trained till it was capable 
of every kind of intonation. Above 
all, Gash possessed the invaluable 
secret of appearing thoroughly in 
earnest, so that his audience never 
for a single moment doubted of his 
sincerity. A man so endowed ought 
unquestionably to have attained a 
higher position than that of editor 
of an obscure newspaper ; and so he. 
would, had his lot. been cast in any 
other country but Scotland. It is 
with regret and even shame that I 
make the avowal, but nevertheless it 
is true that, in Scotland, apart from 
the regular professions, talent of any 
kind, if unsupported by connection, 
has received neither recognition nor 
encouragement from the chiefs of 
parties, who are usually too much 
occupied in providing for their own 
relatives and satellites to bestow any 
attention upon merit, or to enlist it 
in the public service. This wretched 
practice forces into Radicalism men 
who might otherwise have done the 
State good service; and brings into 
disrepute administrations that ap- 
pear to bestow their whole patronage 
upon imbeciles. Talent, when over- 
looked, or kept down by those who 
ought to use and foster it, will break 
ground in some other direction ; 
and proportionate to the depressing 
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weight will be the energy of its new 
outburst. Neglect is the nursing 
mother of the Gracchi. 

‘Men of Slockendrouth !” said 
Gash, and his voice filled the court- 
house, like the sudden peal of an 
organ, enforcing silence where all be- 
fore had been confusion—‘t Men of 
Slockendrouth, listen tome! I take 
heaven and earth to witness that 
what we have seen to-day is the last 
outrage that ever shall be committed 
in Scotland against the sovereign 
rights of the people, roused at length 
to indignation, and determined no 
longer to submit to the rule ofa 
selfish oligarchy. I tell you this—I 
who have suffered in the people’s 
cause, I who have been dragged to 
prison for their sake! I tell you 
this—but I tell you further, that it 
is far better for the great cause to 
which all of us are sworn, that we 
should sustain a partial defeat to- 
day, than be lulled into security by a 
temporary triumph, which, after all, is 
but of a party nature. Do not deceive 
yourselves. This is no real battle 
for you or for your rights. It is but 
the struggle of two great factions 
for political power; a struggle which, 
were it ended now, would leave the 
working classes no better than they 
are, would not redeem you from your 
degrading thraldom, would still leave 
you in the base condition of serfs, 
toiling and labouring with your sweat 
that others may reap the precious 
harvest of your industry ! 

“T have voted this day with the 
Whigs, because I cannot conscien- 
tiously set my face against any mea- 
sure of reform, however limited or 
poor. [ honour the Whigs for having 
conceded even this little, because I 
know that they feel it to be a sacrifice. 
But do you think that this Reform Bill 
of which we have heard so much, and 
which I am willing to avcept, but only 
as a mere instalment—do you think 
that it will give you, the working 
men of the country—you who are 
the creators of the wealth which 
you are not permitted to enjoy—do 
you think that it will give you that 
power and predominance which is 
your birthright, which yeu must have 
and shall have if you are only true 
to yourselves, and sternly pelibe to 
be hoodwinked or cajoled by states- 


men who are ready enough now to 
avail themselves of your might, but 
who would cast you from them the 
moment that they could dispense 
with your aid? Believeit not! This 
Bill does but palter with the evils 
that beset and oppress the country— 
it does not try to cure them. It 
would leave intact the Church, that 
monstrous structure of superannu- 
ated bigotry, with its brood of sable 
cormorants preying upon the vitals 
of the land! It would perpetuate 
the House of Lords, that nest of a 
degraded aristocracy, where men too 
effeminate to labour meet to appor- 
tion the taxes wrung from labour 
among themselves and their children, 
and to pass laws for riveting more 
deeply the fetters which bind us to 
the earth! It would continue to main- 
tain an army levied for no other 
purpose than to prevent you from 
asserting your liberties—an army 
which you must pay for, in order 
that it may trample and shoot you 
down, should you dare so much as 
murmur against the tyranny of your 
oppressors! And what does it pro- 
fess to do for you, that you should 
so clamorously insist upon having 
it? Which of you men up there in 
the gallery will have votes should 
this Bill become law to-morrow ? 
Not one! And who will have votes? 
Why, the very men who are your 
immediate pillagers, the detested 
owners of the truck-shops, the pawn- 
brokers, and the publicans! I say 
not that they,should be excluded 
from the franchise, but I say that 
if the franchise is given to them, 
you should have it too. It is by 
your custom, your necessities, your 
hard-won earnings that they live. 
You have to dig in the mine, or 
@elter at the furnace, or slave at the 
loom, whilst the shopkeeper sits in 
his comfortable apartment, weighing 
out groceries, which is his heaviest 
toil, and charging you perhaps twice 
as much for the paltry article as 
he gave for it himself. The profits 
wrung from you enable him to pay 
for that ten-pound house of which 
we have heard so much ; and he, for- 
sooth, is to have a vote for a member 
of Parliament, while you are utterly 
unrepresented ! 

“Men of Slockendrouth! are you 
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such fools as to be imposed on by 
such a phantom of a measure as this? 
Do you think that if we had carried 
the election to-day, and returned to 
Parliament the honourable gentle- 
man beside me, whom I know to 
Lave an honest heart, notwithstand- 
ing the taint of aristocracy in him, 
which, however, is less his fault than 
his misfortune—if every election in 
Scotland had resulted in the return 
of members pledged to support this 
Bill—that you would have been the 
gainers? I tell youno! It is not for 
your advantage, working-men, that 
this settlement should be made upon 
such terms. My hope is—and the 
result of this day’s election does but 
inflame it—that these tyrants may 
be encouraged to resist even the piti- 
ful instalment of justice contained in 
this Bill, and that, should it pass 
the House of Commons, it may be 
rejected by an immense majority in 
the Peers. Then indeed shall we 
hear the roar of an insulted people, 
more terrible than that of the lion 
when roused in his hunger and his 
wrath! Then shall the resistless might 
of millions of brawny arms, which no 
hireling soldiery can withstand, be 
displayed! Crown and coronet, mitre 
and ermine, shall perish in the con- 
flagration they have provoked; and 
the rights of the people be established 
on a surer basis than ever yet was 
known since this island emerged from 
the unfathomable depths of the ocean! 

“Therefore I say to you, men of 
Slockendrouth, mourn not for this 
day’s defeat, but rather rejoice that 
the cup of iniquity, heretofore not 
fall, is now charged and loaded to 
the brim; and know this, that the 
first drop which runs over that cup 
will be the signal for your glorious 
enfranchisement! As for the mef 
who have defeated us to-day, let 
them pass unnoticed and unpun- 
ished. Fain would they be able to 
say that, excited by their, heartless- 
ness, you had been tempted into a 
breach of the law. Do not fall into 
that snare. Sacred be the law, what- 
ever it is, so long as it remains unal- 
tered; but it needs no prophet to 
foresee that the time is coming, yea, 
is nigh at hand, when you will be the 
makers of the laws, and then let our 
oppressors tremble t” 
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I have apeestel, in so far as I 
can, to give both the substance and 
style of this remarkable speech, which 
was perfectly successful in its object 
—viz., to give the Tory party the op- 
portunity of slipping away unnoticed 
during its delivery. It was also very 
useful for us, for it saved us the ne- 
cessity of putting up Sholto Linklater 
to speak; and my private opinion is 
that both Butt and Shearaway, though 
of course disapproving of the political 
sentiments which he enunciated, sent 
letters of acknowledgment, contain- 
ing notes of a more satisfactory de- 
scription, to the gifted and fluent 
orator. Some of our party, however, 
were anything but delighted at the 
tone of this democratical discourse, 
which utterly denied them all credit 
for having stood forth as the cham- 
pions of the public liberty. The fact 
is, that the Whigs were at that time 
shaking in their shoes. They had 
evoked a demon whom they could 
not lay, and the terrible apprehen- 
sion that they might ultimately be 
torn to pieces, made them curse the 
folly of their leaders in appealing to 
the masses for support. 

“Gey and strang drink that, 
Bailie!” said Gibson of Slag, near 
whom I was seated, to Mr. M‘Chap- 
pie. “That chield sticks at naething. 
It’s clear eneuch that if he had it a’ 
his ain way, there wad be naebody 
in Parliament but landloupers and 
blackguards like them in the gal- 
lery !” 

“Tt’s my belief there wad be nae 
Parliaments ava,” replied the Bailie. 
“Tt wad just come to ilka man help- 
ing himsel’ out of his neighbour's 
kist. Gudesake! just think o’ vaga- 
bonds like them being makers o’ the 
laws! Their first law wad be for half 
work and double wages, and then 
what wad become o’ capital? I’m 
clean sick o’ politics, Mr. Gibson; 
and I’m beginning to think that we’ve 
gane muckle ower far.” 

“ Troth, sae am J,” said Gibson. 
“Ance let this splore gae by, and 
ye’ll no catch me again meddling wi’ 
Reform. Did ye ever hear sic a din? 
They’ve fand out at last that the To- 
ries have given them leg-bail, and 
now they’re off to the Masons’ Arms. 
God kens what may come o’t !—may- 
be murder!” 
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And in fact the mob, whose atten- 
tion had been engrossed by the insi- 
dious eloquence of Mr. Gash, began 
to look about them; and seeing that 
they had missed their prey, thronged 
out with yells of execration. Some- 
what crestfallen—for even the most 
stolid of our party was conscious that 
we cut but a sorry figure—we drew 
off our forces, and returned to our 
hotel without molestation. There a 
splendid banquet awaited us, but there 
was a total absence of that hilarity 
which had characterised the repast 
of the previous day. It was not the 
bitterness of defeat that rankled in 
the minds of the company —for I 
believe few of them cared in reality 
about the issue of the election—but 
it seemed as if their eyes had been 
suddenly opened to the extreme gra- 
vity of the crisis, and as if a sudden 
dread of impending revolution had 
come upon them with the effect of a 
moral ague. 

In previous years county elections 
afforded rather a pleasurable excite- 
ment. The holder of a vote was, in 
virtue thereof, a man of some little 
consequence, and was naturally de- 
sirous that his party should succeed, 
because, when they were in power, 
he was entitled to expect that cer- 
tain small crumbs of patronage would 
fall to his share. But, beyond that, 
he had no particular reason for feel- 
ing agitated on such occasions. He 
was always sure of one or two excel- 
lent dinners, with abundance of wine, 
at the cost of the magnate whose 
servitor he was. Victory did not 
excite him beyond bounds, nor did 
defeat prostrate his spirits. As for 
the interests of the non-electors, such 
a notion as that had. never crossed 
his mind. But now, all of a sudden, 
it became evident that this blissful 
state of matters would not be allowed 
to last. The blood of the people was 
fairly up. Reform had become a uni- 
versal cry, and violence was already 
used for the purpose of extorting its 
concession. Should this Bill be car- 
ried, farewell to the privileges of the 
freeholders! No more turtle and ve- 
nison, no more champagne and claret, 
no more chance of official preferment 
in return for the fidelity of their votes! 
They would be utterly swamped by 
the extension of the franchise—lost to 


view and barely recognisable amon 
the thousands tliat would be added 
to the register! 

Such, I conjecture, was the nature 
of the thoughts that coursed like dark 
shadows over the minds of the majo- 
rity of the guests, strangling their 
mirth, and making them appear as 
lugubrious as mourners at a funeral 
feast. But I suspect that the chagrin 
of the more prominent members of 
the party was even greater. Sir 
Gilbert Mounthooly was one of a 
small knot of baronets and landed 
proprietors, who, at the beginning of 
the Reform movement, had entered 
into it with much zest and zeal, being 
under the unfortunate delusion that 
the people, impressed with a due sense 
of their dignity and condescension, 
would adopt them as leaders, and 
implicitly defer to their suggestions, 
Accordingly, Sir Gilbert went about 
from meeting to meeting, wherever 
there was a gathering to promote the 
cause of Reform, enunciating his in- 
terminable and inextricable periods, 
from which no proper meaning could 
be gathered, until he became an ab- 
solute laughing-stock and object of 
scorn. The people are remarkably 
quick in their appreciation of the 
real merit of public speakers. They 
may be deluded by flashy talent, but 
they will not put up with a proser. 
Also they viewed with some sus- 
picion the sudden conversion of the 
Baronet to democratic opinions. He 
had long been known as a pompous 
and haughty man, ridiculously proud 
of the antiquity of his family (which 
was a heraldic mistake), a notorious 
stickler for etiquette, and, moreover, 
a most abject worshipper of the no- 
bility. These were, to say the least 
of it, strange antecedents for a per- 
sonage who was now attempting, 
however impotently, to assume the 
character of a popular champion. 
In consequence, though he was al- 
lowed to speak — indeed he would 
not be denied — he was never taken 
into the confidence of the real lead- 
ers of the movement; and the ap- 
plause with which his first appear- 
ances were greeted, and of which he 
was vain beyond measure, soon ceased 
to regale his ears. The occurrences 
of that day had mortified him greatly. 
The contemptuous reception vouch- 
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safed him by the rabble showed how 
little influence he possessed; and it 
was gall and wormwood to him to 
have it practically demonstrated that 
he, the great Sir Gilbert Mounthooly 
of that IIk—baronet, diplomatist, and 
rhetorician — was a person of much 
less consequence in the eyes of the 
commonalty than a low plebeian who 
edited a country newspaper. There- 
fore the proud heart of the Mount- 
hooly was cast down if not humbled ; 
and he applied himself to his victuals 
with the air of an injured Aristides. 

The happiest man at the table un- 
doubtedly was Sholto Linklater. Ho- 
nest Sholto had been badgered into 
standing for the county—a_ position 
which he did not covet, and for which 
he was utterly unfit; and it was an 
immense relief to him to know that, 
instead of being packed off to Lon- 
don, which he considered a monstrous 
bore, he might remain at home and 
give himself up entirely to golf and 
coursing, the only occupations for 
which he cared. Therefore the face 
of Sholto was glad: he rallied Sir Gil- 
bert on his despondency, shouted for 
champagne, and, like Bitias at the 
banquet of Queen Dido, 


“Tmpiger hausit 
Spumantem pateram, et pleno se proluit auro.” 


But the cloth had not been yet re- 
moved, when the door was suddenly 
thrown open, and a gentleman, pale 
with agitation or rather terror, en- 
tered. We saw instantly that he was 
charged with tidings of some catas- 
trophe, and there was breathless 
silence while he spoke as follows :— 

** Gentlemen—the mob have risen. 
They have smashed the windows of 
the Masons’ Arms. They are break- 
ing into the house; and they swear 
they will murder the Tories?” 

Each man involuntarily looked in 
his neighbour’s face, and saw there 
nothing but consternation. One man 
only—and I revere him for it—started 
instantly to his feet. It was Sholto 
Linklater, whose brave and manly 
instinct dictated at once the right 
course of action. 

“ So help me God!” he cried, “I 
shall not sit here while gentlemen 
are being knocked on the head by 
cowardly scoundrels like these! Sir 
Gilbert — Admira] — Benridden —all 
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of you—follow me! Take what wea- 
pons you can find—sticks, anything— 
your bare fists will suffice! Keep close 
together, and I'll answer for it we — 
beat the blackguards; or if not, better 
have bloody heads than the eternal 
shame of deserting our neighbours in 
such a plight!” 

This speech, the longest and by far 
the best that dear honest Sholto ever 
uttered, told with electric effect. The 
company gave a cry of approbation, 
and rose up unanimously. But they 
were not called upon to act. Snd- 
denly we heard a dull sound like the 
surging of the sea, or a river coming 
down in spate, and then the sharp 
clattering of horses’ hoofs in the street. 
I rushed to the window, and saw the 
sheriff of the county gallopping past 
at the head of a detachment of dra- 
goons with their swords drawn. We 
knew that all was safe. 

“ Weel is it for me,” said Mr, 
M‘Chappie, wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead—* Weel is it for 
me that the sodgers cam’ up in the 
nick o’ time! For ye see, Maister 
Sinclair, my blude was raised, and I 
wad hae grippit haud o’ the biggest 
chield amang them a’. But, Lord- 
sake, there were some deevils yonder 
in the gallery the day, that were 
twice as strang as Jean that I for- 
gathered wi’ in Paris; and I'll no 
say but that I might hae had the 
warst o’t. Sae it’s maybe just as 
weel that the dragoons have the 
settling o’ the job. They'll clear the 
causeway in nae time; but wha wad 
hae thought that Sholto Linklater 
had such spunk in him? I had nae 
great notion o’ the creature, but I 
think muckle mairof him now. Yon 
was really grand—no havering or 
nonsense, but a bauld manly spirit. 
What for is he no a colonel o’ dra- 
goons? It’s a very queer thing, but 
there’s mair smeddum in the auld 
blude than folks nowadays are willing 
to allow.” 

The conflict ended, I believe, with- 
out any serious consequences; for the 
mob, though bent on mischief, dig- 
persed before the charge of the cav- 
alry. But the annals of that year 
are full of instances of popular out- 
rage and incendiarism, which prove 
how narrow was the escape from 
violent revolution. It is not my 
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wish to make commentaries on pub- 
lic events. My object is to restrict 
myself as much as possible to the 
narrative of facts and impressions. 
I shall therefore abstain from ser- 
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monising; but I must be allowed to 
suy that, having once witnessed a 
civil commotion of this kind, I most 
devoutly trust that I shall never be 
spectator of another. ‘ 


CHAPTER X.—WHAT TO DO WITH MYSELF? 


In a rising commercial country the 
acquisition of wealth is uniformly 
considered as the chief object of ex- 
istence. In vain do preachers insist 
(though for the most part not very 
earnestly), that happiness does not 
depend upon the heaping up of 
riches, or the multiplying of posses- 
sions, and appeal in corroboration of 
their doctrine to the inspired autho- 
rity of Scripture. They are not met 
with a broad denial, but they are 
listened to with perfect indifference. 
The tendency of parental instinct, in 
the case of sons at least, is to place 
them as early as possible in situa- 
tions where they must work hard and 
incessantly in order to lay the foun- 
dation of their fature fortune; and 
as instinct is rarely wrong in its gen- 
eral direction, I am not disposed to 
challenge on broad grounds, the wis- 
dom of an arrangement which is al- 
most universal. But I must needs 
say that, in Scotland, too much eager- 
ness is shown, on the part of the 
wealthier classes, to abridge the edu- 
cational period for the sake of early 
initiation into practical life. They 
hurry their sons through the univer- 
sities, sending them for the mot part 
to such classes only as are rudimen- 
tary; and then place them in the of- 
fice or counting-house, where they 
are expected to abandon all other 
pursuits, to forget by degrees the 
little learning they thn acquired, 
and to devote the whole of their en- 
ergies thereafter to the prosecution 
of their worldly calling, That, as- 
suredly, is not the proper way to ele- 
vate the middle classes, which, taken 
in the aggregate, must be considered 
as the most important division of the 
community. At school, the educa- 
tionary process is rather coercive than 
voluntary. Few boys take kindly to 
Latin, Greek, or Mathematics,—for 
this reason, that they are kept pain- 
fully grubbing at roots, struggling 
with grammatical difficulties, and 


solving bitter problems, without any 
scope being given to the imagination, 
or any real interest created in the 
subject of their studies. One prin- 
ciple alone, emulation—tke desire of 
being uppermost, or the disgrace of 
being lowest—stimulates them at that 
period of life. But as the intellect 
widens and expands, as the boy ad- 
vances towards manhood, he begins 


‘vividly to appreciate the charms and 


fascinations of learning. No longer 
tortured by aorists, or perplexed by 
the intricacies of quantity, he can 
derive a deep enjoyment from the 
magnificent strains of Homer, or the 
placid majesty of Virgil. What for- 
merly was a task becomes a source of 
sincere delight. He passes from the 
masters of antiquity to those of mo- 
dern thought, and is never weary of 
the contrast. The vast domain of 
science opens out before him, and he 
luxuriates in the thought of being 
able to wander over it at will. Yet 
it is precisely at this point that par- 
ental thrift too often interferes with 
the generous aspirations of youth. 
All at once it flashes upon Senex that 
Juvenis is in the fair way of becom- 
ing a scholar and a man of letters—a 
result which Senex by no means con- 
templated when he sent Juvenis 
to school.. Senex has not much faith 
in the power of books or of book- 
learning to advance a man in the 
world, He has never troubled him- 
self much with books, but he has 
contrived to make his way notwith- 
standing. He is estimated on ’Change 
as good for twenty thousand pounds 
at the least; whereas many a fellow 
whom he remembers above him at 
school, has barely salt for his por- 
ridge. The best book in the world, 
Senex is willing to allow, is the Bible, 
which he opens once a-week; but 
the next best is his ledger, which he 
studies every day, Sundays of course 
excepted, when he merely calculates 
profits when the sermon is unusually 
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tiresome. Juvenis, if he wishes to 
succeed, must do the same, There 
is a desk and a three-legged: stool 
provided for him, which he is expect- 
ed to occupy from nine in the morn- 
ing till eight at night, with a proper 
interval for meals. That is the true 
way to make a fortune. But as Ju- 
venis really seems to have a kind of 
turn for reading, Senex won’t be hard 
upon him. After eight p.m. his time 
shall be at his own disposal. Let 
him read, then, from eight to eleven. 

Alas, Senex! Has age so chilled 
your blood as to have obliterated all 
memory of the way in which your 
youthful evenings, after office hours, 
were spent? Was your own palate 
innocent of the flavour of ale and 


oysters, and did you never wash - 


away the cobwebs of business with 
potations of a stronger kind? Re- 
spectable as you are now, were you 
always in bed by eleven? No, Se- 
nex !—you dare not aver that upon 
your oath; nor shall I judge you 
harshly on account of your individual 
transgressions, for well I know that 
the bow cannot always be bent, nor 
the sociality of youth restrained. 
You are sorry for these things now, 
I doubt not—but can you fail to 
perceive that, if you shut up Juve- 
nis in the counting-house precisely as 
you were shut up, the latter end of 
his day will be spent precisely as 
was yours? As you drank and dis- 
sipated with Willie Dalgleish forty 
years ago, so will he drink and dis- 
sipate this self-same evening with 
Charlie Dalgleish, who is the exact 
counterpart of his father. There is 
but one way to prevent that. Do 
not transform him all at once into a 
beast of burden. Encourage him to 
cultivate his mind—let him have 
reasonable time for study—thwart 
him not in his desire to educate him- 
self to a higher point—so shall you 
most effectually keep him from the 
tavern and other haunts, wherein, 
as your Own experience assures you, 
he is not likely to acquire any whole- 
some lessons of morality. 

There is only one really liberal 
profession that I know of, and that 
is the medical one. A physician (so 
that he does not countenance inno- 
vations in practice) may study as 
much as he pleases; and the more 
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that he reads and knows, the higher 
is the estimation in which he is held, 
A divine can hardly, even if he were 
so inclined, apply himself to anything 
else than the strict duties of his pro- 
fession. Wonderfully sharp-sighted 
are the jackdaws in detecting even a 
particoloured feather in the tail of 
one of their tribe. They resent its 
exhibition as a reflection upon their 
sable uniform, and never cease peck- 
ing, scolding, and chattering,- until 
they have it out. Worthy John 
Home, as good a soul and devout a 
minister as ever put on the bands, 
committed the awful sin of writing a 
tragedy, Douglas; and straightway 
such a din, clamour, and shout of ex- 
ecration arose from the Church, that 
he was fain to throw off his gown, 
abandon his living, and thencefor- 
ward herd with the laity. As for 
the law, it is notorious that a young 
barrister has no chance of attaining 
to practice, if he iseven suspected of 
pursuing any other studies than those 
which are dictated by Themis. So- 
cial irregularities may be forgiven 
him, but flirtation with the muses is 
a crime beyond: the reach of absolu- 
tion. He, may fearlessly addict him- 
self to claret; but if he prefers the 
waters of Hippocrene, he is for aye 
forsaken by the solicitors. 

Many a young fellow have I 
known, with natural abilities above 
the average, who, in consequence of 
this absurd and pernicious prejudice, 
has lapsed into sottishness and ruin. 
About the time when I entered Mr. 
Shearaway’s office, there was a regu- 
lar mania in Scotland for the legal 
profession. Almost every young 
man you met with in Edinburgh was 
destined to be an Advocate or a 
Writeg to the Signet. The Scottish 
gentry being generally poor, held 
their heads proportionably high, and 
sneered at mercantile pursuits as un- 
becoming the dignity of their blood. 
Nominations to India could only be 
procured through high influence; 
and commissions in the army were 
no longer gratuitous as in the time of 
war. Oolonisation had not begun to 
attract the sons of the gentry ; though 
some of the more robust and enter- 
prising had visions of the backwoods 
of Oanada, and talked incoherently 
of sledges and of bears, As for New 
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Zealand and Australia, in those days 
one would as soon have thought of 
emigrating to Spitzbergen or Nova 
Zembla. The Law, as I have said, 
was the favourite profession; and so 
overstocked was it in every branch, 
that had the people of Scotland been 
fifty times more litigious than they 
were, there was no danger of their 
suffering detriment for lack of ad- 
vice or advocacy. I suspect that 
the principles enunciated in Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations were then 
but imperfectly understood. It never 
seems to have struck any one that 
the legal profession, however neces- 
sary and useful, is merely parasitical 
—that it adds nothing to production, 
but derives all its nutriment from 
the body politic round which it is 
twined. That was an axiom of poli- 
tical economy too deep for the com- 
prehension of the lairds, who, while 
groaning over the accounts yearly 
rendered them by their agents, sim- 
ply took note of this—that the law- 
yers necessarily must be very thriv- 
ing people, since they contrived, one 
way or another, to appropriate so 
considerable a proportion of their 
rents. Then, by a process of intui- 
tive logic, they arrived at the conclu- 
sion that if they bred one son a 
writer, and another an advocate, the 
money which was now passing into 
the pockets of strangers might be 
made to circulate in the family. 
There was no flaw so far in their 
reasoning; but the misfortune was 
that hundreds of them reasoned’ 
alike and simultaneously; and the 
necessary result was a glut in the 
juridical market. 

Many of my old friends and com- 
patriots have long since vanished 
from the scene. After spending 
some of their best years in idleness, 
and contracting those miserable ha- 
bits which idleness rarely fails to in- 
duce—after lingering on in the vain 
hope that they might yet find an 
opening, but constantly doomed to 
disappointment — they have taken 
flight, like migratory birds that have 
tarried too long, and been wafted, 
God knows whither, by the four 
winds of heaven. Most of them, I 
fear, are in their graves. Some of 
them, I am glad to know from re- 
port, have lighted in the colonies, 
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and done well or poorly according to 
the proportion of energy they re- 
tained. Some have retired into the 
country, their once high ambition 
now satisfied with some small situa- 
tion from which they derive a com- 
petence; and their favourite recrea- 
tion, when they meet with an old 
crony, is to recall the memory of 
those days which were the most un- 
fortunate of their existence. Well— 
I need not vaunt. All of us are, 
more or less, slaves of circumstance. 
Our highest aspirations—such as we 
conceive when we look to the world 
before us—are very rarely fulfilled. 
We aspire to fame; and some of us 
reach it by devious paths, which we 
had not originally contemplated. We 
desire wealth ; and it flows in upon 
us from a quarter which we never had 
anticipated. Those whom we had 
regarded as our friends, often turn 
out to be our secret enemies ; and, on 
the other hand, supposed enemies 
sometimes become our benefactors. 
If I have been more fortunate than 
some of my old friends, I can hardly 
take credit for that. I know well that 
many a country doctor, whose annual 
revenue is not sufficient to bring him 
within reach of the income-tax, does 
more good, with far greater labour, 
than I am able to accomplish. I 
hazard these remarks in no spirit of 
self-glorification — which is seldom 
true, and always contemptible—but 
merely by way of protest against pro- 
fessional illiberality, and in denun- 
ciation of a system that I wish were 
utterly at an end. 

As I was not “articled” in the 
office of Messrs. Meiklecry, Littlewoo, 
and Shearaway, I had of course the 
disposal of my own time in so far 
as was consistent with the wishes of 
my employers. After the memor- 
able election at Slockendrouth, Mr. 
Shearaway had treated me with 
marked kindness and consideration ; 
and on my expressing a desire to at- 
tend certain advanced classes in the 
University, at hours which were 
rather inconsistent with office regula- 
tions, he at once gave his consent. 

“JT wish you to understand, Nor- 
man,” said he, “that so long as you 
choose to remain here, you are quite 
free to study as you like. I knew 
your uncle from a boy. He was a 
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devilish clever fellow, but somehow 
or other he never could contrive to 
bring his pigs to the right market. 
I hope you will have better luck. 
As to giving you advice about these 
matters, I really do not feel myself 
competent to do it. If I were sure 
that you intended to enter the pro- 
fession, I would tell you at once to 
stick to the desk, and attend to 
nothing else; but I have a kind of 
notion—for I’ve watched you, my 
lad, more closely than you may 
think—that such is not your des- 
tiny. Norman Sinclair — tell me 
truly; have you any deliberate plan 
for the future?” 

“ As yet, none, Mr. Shearaway.” 

Shearaway had recourse to his 
snuff-box. ‘No plan for the future, 
Norman? Well—that puzzles me 
more and more. I know that you have 
poetry notions ; though, to do you jus- 
tice, you don’t bring them forward, 
or talk nonsense about the claims of 
genius, like some young jackasses, 
who think because they can make two 
words clink together at the end of 
lines, that they are heaven-born 
poets. Poetry, when it pays, is ao 
doubt a most excellent thing. Wal- 
ter Scott might have written off his 
fingers at law-papers before he would 
have made half as much as he clear- 
ed by the Lady of the Lake ; and, 
questionless, the world has been the 
gainer thereby. But, Norman, more 
than half the brains of the nation 
were stowed in that grand auld head 
of his! We may have to wait a long 
while before we look on his like 
again.” 

I assured Mr. Shearaway, most em- 
phatically, that I had not the slight- 
est intention of cultivating poetry, or 
indeed any kind of literature, as a 
profession ; and that my only object 
‘was to acquire information on certain 
subjects of which I was at present 
profoundly ignorant. I ventured to 
think, I said, that whatever might 
be my ultimate destination, such 
studies could hardly fail to be of ad- 
vantage. 

“ Right, Norman, right!” said Mr. 
Shearaway ; “‘it’s a true proverb that 
a man is never too old to learn. And 
you need not mind about attending 
the office so closely as you used to 
do; for, between you and me, this 
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Reform Bill has made a sad hole in 
our business. We could do with 
half the staff of clerks we used to 
have. Heigho! I suppose the next 
thing they will do will be to cut 
down the forms of process.” 
Profiting by this permission, I 
attended during two winter sessions 
the lectures of some of the most re- 
nowned professors in the University 
of Edinburgh, a high privilege which, 
by the Scottish system, is open to 
every one, who chooses to avail him- 
self of it, without the necessity of 
entering into an exclusively academi- 
cal career, as is the case at the great 
English universities, And when sum- 
mer came — for in Scotland, alas! 
there is no spring, winter rolling it- 
self remorselessly, like a huge polar 
bear, over what should be the beds 
of the early flowers, and crushing 
them ere they are developed—when 
summer came, and the trees put on 
their pale-green liveries, and the 
brakes were blue with the wood- 
hyacinth, and the ferns unfolded 
their curl, what ecstasy it was to steal 
an occasional holiday, and wander, 
rod in hand, by some quiet stream 
up in the moorlands, inhaling health 
from every breeze, nor seeking shelter 
from the gentle shower as it dropped 
its manna from the heavens! And 
then the long holidays, when the 
town was utterly deserted, and but 
one or two of those singularly stolid 
beings, whom nature seems to have 
endowed with such dense organs of 
locality that it is a positive pain to 
them to wander a mile beyond their 
home, remain as recipients of the 
post—how I did enjoy these, as they 
can only be enjoyed by the possessors 
of the double talisman of strength 
and youth! No more care—no more 
trouble—no more task-work — no 
thought even of the graver themes 
suggested by my later studies! Look 
—standing on the Calton Hill, behold 
yon blue range of mountains to the 
West —cannot you name each far 
pinnacle from its form? Benledi, 
Benvoirlich, Benlomond! O the 
beautiful land, the elysium that lies 
round the base of those distant 
giants! The forest of Glenfinlas, 
Loch Achray with its weeping 
birches, the grand defiles of the 
Trosachs, and Ellen’s Isle, the pearl 
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of the one lake that genius has for 
ever hallowed! Up, sluggard! Place 
your knapsack on your back; but 
stow it not with unnecessary gear, 
for you have still further to go, and 
your rod also must be your com- 
panion, if you mean to penetrate the 
region beyond. Money? Little mo- 
ney suffices him who travels on foot, 
who can bring his own fare to the 
shepherd’s bothy, where he is to sleep, 
and who sleeps there better and 
sounder than the tourist who rolls 
from station to station in his barouche, 
grumbling because the hotels are 
overcrowded, and miserable about 
the airing of his sheets. Money? You 
would laugh if you heard me mention 
the sum which has sufficed for my 
expenditure during a long summer 
month; for the pedestrian, humble 
though he be, has his own especial 
privileges, and not the least of these 
is that he is exempted from all ex- 
tortion. Donald—God bless him!— 
has a knack of putting on the prices; 
and when an English family comes 
posting up to the door of his inn, 
clamorously demanding every sort 
of accommodation which a metro- 
politan hotel could afford, grumbling 
at the lack of attendance, sneering 
at the quality of the food, and turn- 
ing the whole establishment upside 
down for their own selfish gratifica- 
tion, he not unreasonably determines 
that the extra trouble shall be paid 
for in that gold which rarely crosses 
his fingers except during the short 
season when tourists and sportsmen 
abound. But Donald, who is de- 
scended from the M‘Gregor, does not 
make spoil of the poor. The sketcher 
or the angler who come to his door, 
with the sweat upon their brow, and 
the dust of the highway or the pollen 
of the heather on their feet, meet 
with a hearty welcome; and though 
the room in which their meals are 
served is but low in the roof, and the 
floor strewn with sand, and the attic 
wherein they lie is garnished with 
two beds and a shake-down, yet are 
the viands wholesome, the sheets 
clean, and the tariff so undeniably 
moderate that even parsimony can- 
not complain. So up in the morning 
early, so soon as the first beams of 
the sun slant into the chamber— 
down to the loch or river, and with 
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a headlong plunge scrape acquaint- 
ance with the pebbles at the bottom; 
then rising with a hearty gasp, strike 
out for the islet or the further bank, 
to the astonishment of the otter, 
who, thief that he is, is skulking 
back to his hole below the old saugh- 
tree, from a midnight foray up the 
burns. Huzza! The mallard, doz- 
ing among the reeds, has taken 
fright, and, tucking up his legs under 
his round fat rump, flies quacking to 
a remoter marsh. 


“ By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes,” 


and lo! Dugald the keeper, on his 
way to the hill, is arrested by the 
aquatic phenomenon, and half be- 
lieves that he is witnessing the frolics 
of an Urisk! Then make your toilet 
on the greensward, swing your knap- 
sack over your shoulders, and cover 
ten good miles of road before you 
halt for breakfast with more than 
the appetite of an ogre. 

Happy, happy days!—happy even 
now, though only recalled by me- 
mory! For although age has not 
yet clawed me in its clutch, and my 
strength and power of endurance re- 
main unimpaired, though my elasti- 
city may be somewhat lessened, I 
opine that a man on the steady side 
of forty does, somehow or other, cut 
& ridiculous figure in a knapsack and 
blouse, and ought to conform to the 
more luxurious habits which are ex- 
pected from an individual of his 
standing. We must all of us adapt 
our habits and our pastimes to our 
age. We cannot hunt for eggs, break 
into orchards, or fish for minnows at 
twenty as we did at fifteen. We can- 
not run races, pull boats, or indulge 
in such boisterous hilarity at thirty 
as we did at twenty; and when we 
have reached the maturity of forty, 
we must perforce submit to what- 
ever restrictions tyrant custom im- 
poses, and be as cautious of shock- 
ing the prejudices of that starched 
old dame Respectability, as though 
she were a maiden aunt to whose 
accuinulations we expected to suc- 
ceed. 
In this way I made the circuit of 
well-nigh the whole of the Scottish 
Highlands, penetrating as far as Cape 
Wrath and the wild district of Edder- 
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achylis, nor leaving unvisited the 
grand scenery of Loch Corruisk, and 
the stormy peaks of Skye. Nor did 
I forget the scenes of my childhood, 
for the Osetts still lived at the Birk- 
enshaws, and more than one delight- 
ful week did I spend there each 
summer, exploring Gameshope, or 
the Linns of Talla, where the Coven- 
anters of old held their gathering; 
or clambering up the steep ascent by 
the Grey Mare’s Tail to lonely and 
lovely Loch Skene, or casting for 
trout in the silver waters of St. Mary’s. 
Old Jamie—I should rather say Mr. 
Osett—had by this time become a 
patriarch, and, as a ruling elder of the 
kirk, exercised no slight degree of 
spiritual jurisdiction in the vale of 
Yarrow. Bonny May Osett had, I 
must needs admit, lost all fairyness of 
form; and, though still comely, had 
become, like most rustic beauties, 
somewhat stout and clumsy. Never- 
theless I had good reason to believe 
that her charms had subdued the 
heart of at least one devoted swain, 
for the son of a farmer, who lived 
over the hill upon Manor Water, con- 
trived to find his way to the Birken- 
shaws at hours which hardly could 
have suited his pastoral occupation ; 
and at his appearance I observed that 
May’s rosy cheeks flushed up to the 
colour of the peony. Davie, my an- 
cient playfellow, had shot from a 
chubby boy into a tall, thin, and 
somewhat gawky lad; shy, bashfal, 
yet withal endowed with mother wit, 
and a strong sense of the humorous; 
and rather desirous, being somewhat 
affected by the epidemic of the times, 
to try his fortune beyond the limits 
of his native valley. These aspira- 
tions he imparted to me, as I well 
remember, one fine summer day, 
when we were sitting beneath an old 
thorn-bush near the mouth of the 
Meggat, known to all good anglers 
as “The Trysting Tree;” but as I 
may have occasion hereafter to in- 
troduce Davie Osett more circum- 


stantially to the reader, I shall not 
now violate the secresy of our con- 
fidential communication. 

I had stated to Mr. Shearaway that 
I had formed no plan for my future 
line of life; and therein I spoke the 


truth. But that uncertainty, for I 
- will not call it irresolution, was not 
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generated by indolence, nor did it 
arise from constitutional carelessness, 
I knew quite well that I had my own 
way to make in the world, and that 
I could not safely calculate upon any 
assistance. I knew to a penny the 
whole amount of my worldly posses- 
sions, which would not have sufficed 
to stock the most wretched farm, and 
on the interest of which I could not 
possibly live. It might suffice to pay 
my entry fees to any one of the 
learned professions, but, having taken 
a deliberate survey of them all, I 
could not, by inclination, impulse, or 
attraction, specify any as my ap- 
pointed Land of Goshen. The agency 
business was overdone—I had not 
in me enough of the bully to bluster 
my way at the bar, which is the 
secret of early, though not of endur- 
ing, success—I felt no attraction to 
medicine—I had no call to divinity, 
A father whose son was impreg- 
nated with such ideas, would have 
torn his hair with anguish—I, who 
was forced to be father to myself 
experienced no such paroxysm. I 
had a firm faith that, some day or 
other, perhaps when I least: expected 
it, [should find my proper occupa- 
tion; but in the mean time I thought 
it exceedingly unwise to make a sac- 
rifiee of my youth, and to deprive 
myself of the opportunity of learning 
much more than could be acquired 
at any seat of academical education. 
I longed to see something more 
of the great world than Edinburgh 
could present to my view. I had an 
ambition to study the languages and 
literature, and behold the customs 
and manners of foreign nations; and 
to visit places of which I had read 
and dreamed, until they had assumed 
a palpable form in my imagination. 
If travel was considered advantage- 
ous to the young patrician or wealthy 
heir, was it not likely to be of even 
more benefit to me, already trained 
to habits of application and economy, 
and not liable to be assailed by those 
temptations, which, in spite of the 
vigilant care of tutors, beset the path 
of the young Englishman of fortune? 
As for the means, they were quite 
within my power. I knew that, with 
proper care and caution, mone 

would go a long way on the Conti- 
neit; and, on making a calculation, 
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I found that I had quite enough 
money to enable me to travel and 
study, in the humble manner which 
I had proposed to myself, for at 
least five years to come. Nay, even 
that would not have exhausted my 
capital ; but I bad a duty to per- 
form to my best and earliest friend ; 
and I determined to leave untouched, 
in the hands of my guardian, a sum 
sufficient, when divided into annual 
ayments, to secure some of the com- 
forts which old age requires, for my 
own and my mother’s nurse. At the 
Birkenshaws, Eppie Osett would 
again find a home; but I could not 
allow her to go there as a dependant 
on the charity of her relations, All 
this I had revolved and matured in 
my own mind, before I opened the 
subject to any one; for I had already 
contracted the habit of thinking and 
acting for myself—a habit which, I 
resolutely maintain, in the teeth of a 
thousand proverbs to the contrary, 
to be the secret of all success. (od 
knows that advice, being a cheap 
article, can be had in plenty for the 
mere asking! No man so unfriended 
but he can find ten or a dozen elderly 
or aged gentlemen who will act as 
gratuitous Mentors if he chooses to 
apply to them, for nothing is so 
gratifying to human vanity as im- 
plicit deference to opinion. But what 
is the result? Simply this, that each 
sage, after giving you a prolix ac- 
count of his own career, interspersed 
with interminable anecdotes of his 
ingenuity and forethought, ends by 
advising you to follow his example. 
I have often had advice tendered 
me, in the way of suasion or other- 
wise, though 1 have rarely asked it; 
and I vow to heaven that I can 
hardly recall an instance, bearing on 
any matter of importance affecting 
my progress in life, in which I would 
not have committed a serious error 


by departing from my own convic- 


tion. Our thoughts, aspirations, 
tendencies, idiosyncrasies, and in- 
8tincts can only be known to our- 
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selves—these, in their general com- 
bination, are our motive powers; 
and by them we must act, and pro- 
gress, and be practically influenced— 
but Mentor, when you go to him for 
advice, wise as he may look when 
tapping his snuffbox, regards all 
that as pure delusion and folly, or 
rather never takes it into account, 
because he supposes, and not with- 
out reason, that you wish to have a 
peep through his spectacles, instead 
of using your natural-vision. 

My guardian, or rather trustee, 
dear Ned Mather, with whom I had 
hitherto effected no settlement, did 
not pretend to be a Mentor. He 
merely opened his eyes under the 
bushy brows a little more widely 
than was his wont when I told him 
my determination ; but did all that 
was necessary in the way of pecuni- 
ary arrangement. Mr. Shearaway 
hemmed and hawed, but made no 
active opposition. 

“Ye may be right, and ye may be 
wrong, Norman; it’s not easy to 
say which. l’ve been myself so long 
in the harness, that I can think of 
nothing but the usual jog-trot—two 
stages per diem, forward and back, 
like the old horse in the mail-coach 
—but—God go wi’ ye, lad! and if you 
should want a friend at home—for 
though you are not likely to get into 
scrapes, it’s aye of use to have a re- 
ference — write to Walter Shear- 
away.” 

Amidst universal expressions of 
good-will, I took leave of my old 
associates in the office; and when I 
was about to embark in the steamer 
for London, Ned Mather, who had 
accompanied me on board, and taken 
infinite trouble in seeing my luggage 
disposed of, whispered to me this, 
affectionately wringing my hand, 

“If ye hear of any grand fishing, 
Norman, where the trout average 
three pound, write to me, and, as 
sure as the yellow hackle beats the 
red in the beginning of May, I'll be 
with you in less than a fortnight !” 
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NELSON AND 

In an article upon Mr. Ruskin’s 
Elements of Drawing in our January 
Number, we had occasion to refer to 
the transactions that took place in 
the Bay of Naples in the year 1799, 
upon which Mr. Raskin had grounded 
a malignant insinuation against the 
character of Nelson. We expressed 
the surprise we undoubtedly felt, and 
still feel, that any one should be 
found to repeat the slanders we allude 
to since the publication of Sir Har- 
ris Nicolas’s Nelson Despatches, It 
appears, however, that we had as- 
sumed too much. A highly respect- 
able journal challenges us to proof of 
the grounds of our belief, and assures 
us that “those slanders” are “still 
regarded by many as indisputable 
truths, — amongst others, by the 
editor of Rose’s Diaries and Corre- 
spondence.”’* 

We feel obliged to the Spectator 
for having directed our attention to 
this passage in so recent a work. It 
contains a réchauffe of all the ex- 
ploded calumnies against Nelson, 
proving both that the writer is in 
utter ignorance of such a book as the 
Nelson Despatches ever having issued 
from the press, and that the roots of 
the calumny have struck deeper than 
we had supposed. The Reverend 
editor of the Correspondence is not 
nice as to his language. He sums 
up half-a-dozen pages of pharisaical 
slip-slop with the following words :— 


“On his return to Naples, Nelson 
dishonoured his character and sullied his 
glory by listening to the violent counsels 
of a woman whose passionate zeal for 
her friends overleaped all the boundaries, 
not only of discretion, but of justice. 
He became her accomplice in perfidy and 
murder.” + 


PERFIDY AND MURDER!—“By my 
troth, captain, these are very bitter 


words.” If true, Nelson should have 
been hanged at the yardarm of his 
own ship; and instead of feeling a 
thrill of pride and exultation, we 
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ought to bow our heads in deep 
abasement when his name is men- 
tioned. If false, every man who re- 
peats the slander incurs a deep re. 
sponsibility. The character of her 
heroes is the most precious heritage 
of a nation; and, of all the sons of 
England, not one is so dear to noble 
and generous spirits as he who fell 
at Trafalgar. The glory of Welling. 
ton may command a deeper rever-: 
ence, the genius of Marlborough a 
more profound admiration, but our 
hearts are given to Nelson. We 
therefore readily adopt the suggestion 
of the writer in the Spectator, that 
we should “devote a special paper 
to the establishment of a fact which 
all Englishmen would so gladly be- 
lieve if they could ;” and as the only 
sure ground for such belief, we shall 
proceed to lay before our readers as 
concise a statement as possible of the 
facts of the case, and of the position 
of affairs in the Bay of Naples in the 
month of June 1799. 

The king had fled to Palermo. It 
is hardly possible to say that any 
government at all existed at Naples. 
The French had evacuated the city, 
The Republican insurgents had been 
defeated. The castles of St. Elmo, 
Uovo, and Nuovo were, however, still 
garrisoned by the French, and many 
of the principal Neapolitan insurgents 
had taken refuge within their walls. 
The Royalist forces, under the com- 
mand of Cardinal Raffo, whose orders 
from the King were express not to 
treat with rebels,t were engaged in an 
attempt to reduce those castles. Nel- 
son, with the English squadron, was 
at sea on the look-out for the French 
fleet. One frigate (the Seahorse), and 
a bomb were left in the Bay of Naples 
under the command of Captain Foote, 
with orders to co-operate with the 
land forces. On the 19th of June, 
Captain Foote, to his great surprise, 
received a letter from Cardinal 
Raffo, requesting him to suspend 
hostilities against the castles, as a 
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negotiations had taken place. After 
some remonstrance on the part of 
Captain Foote, and correspondence 
with Cardinal Raffo, whose fidelity 
was, to say the least, gravely sus- 

cted, Captain Foote received from 
the Cardinal the plan of a capitula- 
tion already signed by him, with a 
request to the Captain that he would 
also affix his name. This he did, 
returning it to the Cardinal with a 
protest.* A formal capitulation was 
signed in a similar manner on the 
23d.+ It was in direct contraven- 
tion of the orders Cardinal Ruffo had 
received. It provided, in substance, 
that the garrisons should march out 
with all the honours of war, and that 
all persons in the forts, and all pri- 
soners taken by the King’s troops, 
should remain unmolested at Naples, 
or, if they preferred it, should be 
freely conveyed in vessels, to be pro- 
vided by the King, to Toulon, and 
there landed and set at liberty. It 
was also provided expressly that the 
evacuation of the forts “should not 
take place until the moment of em- 
barkation.”t 


On the next day, the 24th, before 
any step had been taken to carry 
the capitulation into effect. Nelson, 
with a powerful squadron, entered 
the bay. He instantly signalled the 
Seahorse to haul down the flag of 


truce.|| On the following day, the 
25th, Nelson sent the foilowing decla- 
ration to the garrisons of the two cas- 
tles :—~ 

“Rear - Admiral Lord Nelson, K.B., 
commander of his Britannic Majesty's 
fleet in the Bay of Naples, acquaints the 
rebellious subjects of his Sicilian Majesty 
in the castles of Uovo and Nuovo, that 
he will not permit them to embark or 
quit those places. They must surrender 
themselves to his Majesty’s royal mercy. 

NELSON.” 


On the 26th Nelson took posses- 
sion of the castles of Uovo and 
Nuovo, “the garrisons and other 
persons quitting them with full 
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knowledge that the terms of the capi- 
tulation would not be carried into 
execution."{ They were detained 
as prisoners until the arrival of the 
King on the 10th of July, when they 
were given up to the Neapolitan 
government. 

Such are the facts with regard to 
the surrender of the castles of Uovo 
and Nuovo — the transaction on 
which the charge of “ perfidy” 
against Nelson has been grounded. 
Upon these facts two questions 
arise— 

I. Was Nelson justified by the 
laws of war and nations in annulling 
the capitulation entered into by 
Raffo, and signed by Captain Foote ? 

II. Assuming that he was entitled 
by law to set that capitulation aside, 
was he justified in honour and morality 
in doing so? 

Nelson cannot be acquitted of blame, 
unless both these questions are an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

The first is purely technical, and 
must be decided by the authority of 
jurists, and by the precedents that 
have been acted upon in other cases, 

“ Capitulations,” says Martens, * are 
obligatory, wnless the party by whom 
they are accepted has exceeded the limits 
of the power with which he was in- 
trusted.”** 

Kliber says— 

“ Capitulations are obligatory without 
acceptance or ratification by the re- 
spective sovereigns, provided that the 
commanding officers by whom they are 
signed have acted bona fide, and not ex- 
ceeded their instructions, or acted beyond 
their powers.”++ 

Nothing can be plainer than the 
rule thus laid down, and we shall 
see that it has been repeatedly acted 
upon. After the battle of Leipzig, 
Marshal Goavion Saint- Cyr was 
blockaded in Dresden by forces un- 
der the command of Count Kienan. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to cut 
his way through the enemy, a capitu- 
lation was signed, under which the 
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French garrison of Dresden laid 
down their arms, and set out on 
their way to France, on parole not 
to serve against the allies for six 
months. After proceeding on their 
route as far as Altenburg, the 
Marshal was informed that Prince 
Schwarzenberg refused to ratify the 
capitulation, because General Kle- 
nau had no authority to grant con- 
ditions so unfavourable to the allies, 
“In such a case,” says the historian, 
“the law of nations requires that 
everything should be restored to the 
state in which it was at the time of 
the signature of the capitulation.” 
An offer was consequently made to 
the Marshal to replace him with his 
troops, arms, and munitions of war, 
in Dresden ; but he preferred to sur- 
render the advantageous stipulations 
he had obtained under the capitula- 
tion, and to remain with his army 
prisoners of war.* A similar instance 
occurred in the year 1813, at the 
blockade of Dantzig. 

Here, then, we find distinct au- 
thority that Nelson was justified by 
the law of nations in the course he 
adopted. Ruffo, if not a traitor to 
the cause of his sovereign, which 
there is much reason to believe, and 
which Nelson certainly suspected, 
had unquestionably exceeded his 
authority. His instructions were 
express not to treat with rebels.} 
Nelson, therefore, who held at this 
time supreme command, was fully 
justified by law in setting the capitu- 
lation aside. The case of Dresden 
goes much further than is necessary 
for his justification, There, the capi- 
tulation had been acted upon. Here, 
before any step whatever had been 
taken towards carrying it into effect— 
before the status quo had been in any 
way disturbed—it was notified to the 
garrison that the capitulation was an- 
nulled. They surrendered with full 
knowledge that it would not be carried 
into execution. 

We may, therefore, confidently 
answer the first question in the aflir- 
mative. 

We now come to the consideration 
of the second question; and to form 
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a correct judgment, we must keep in 
mind what the precise position of 
Nelson was. It was not for him to 
determine whether the course adopt- 
ed by the government at home was 
wise or not. To him the French 
were enemies, and the insurgent 
Neapolitans traitors and rebels. The 
King was an ally to be faithfully 
served —a guest to be loyally pro- 
tected. The Queen was the sister of 
the murdered Marie Antoinette, to 
whose service he was bound by all 
the laws of chivalry and hononr, 
With these feelings, can we be sur- 
prised that when he learned that 
Ruffo, in direct violation of the or- 
ders of his sovereign, had granted 
favourable terms to the traitors with 
whom he was expressly forbidden to 
treat, and that a British officer had 
unwillingly affixed his name to what 
he felt to be an “ infamous” capitu- 
lation, he instantly exercised his 
powers as Commander-in-chief and 
annulled the disgraceful instrument ? 
It unhappily suited the purposes of 
a party at home to make these oc- 
currences the occasion of attacks 
upon the Government of the day. 
On the 3d of February 1800, Fox 
during the debate on the Address, 
brought charges of the foulest de- 
scription, not against Nelson by 
name, but against the officers of the 
British fleet generally. Immediate- 
ly upon the news of this attack 
reaching Nelson, he wrote the follow- 
ing letter, addressed to Mr. Davi- 
son :— 
“Matta, May 9th, 1800. 

“ My Dear Srr,—Mr. Fox having, in 
the House of Commons, in February, 
made an accusation against somebody, for 
what he calls a breach of a tréaty with re- 
bels which had been entered into by a 
British officer, and having used language, 
unbecoming either the wisdom of a sena- 
tor or the politeness of a gentlemen, or an 
Englishman, who ought ever to suppose 
that his Majesty's officers would always 
act with honour and openness in all their 
transactions; and as the whole affairs of 
the Kingdom of Naples were at the time 
alluded to absolutely placed in my hands, 
it is J who am called upon to explain my 
conduct, and therefore send you my 
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observations on the infamous armistice 
entered into by the Cardinal; and on his 
refusal to send in a joint declaration to 
the French and rebels, I sent in my 
note, and on which the rebels came out 
of the castles, as they ought, and as I 
hope all those who are false to their 
king and country will, to be hanged, or 
otherwise disposed of, as their sovereign 
thought proper. The terms granted by 
Captain Foote, of the Seahorse, at Castel- 
a-Mare, were all strictly complied with— 
the rebels having surrendered before my 
arrival. There has been nothing pro- 
mised by a British officer that his Sici- 
lian Majesty has not complied with, even 
in disobedience to his orders to the Car- 
dinal.—-I am, &e. 
‘‘ Bronte NELSON OF THE NILE. 


“Show these papers to Mr. Rose, or 
some other, and if thought right, you 
will put them in the papers,” 


This letter was immediately com- 
monicated by Mr. Davison to the 
Ministry.* 

There is one, and, as far as we 
know, one only, other letter from 
Nelson himself, with regard to these 
transactions. It is addressed to Mr. 
Alexander Stephens, Author of Zhe 
History of the Wars of the French 
Revolution, in reply to his applica- 
tion for information. 


“'23 PiccoaDILLy, Feb 10, 1803. 


“Sir—By your letter, I believe you 
wish to be correct in your history, and 
therefore wish to be informed of a trans- 
action relative to Naples. I cannot enter 
at large into the subject to which you 
allude. I shall briefly say that neither 
Cardinal Ruffo, or Captain Foote, or any 
other person, had any power to enter 
into any treaty with the rebels—that 
even the paper which they signed was not 
acted upon, as L very happily arrived at 
Naples, and prevented such an infamous 
transaction from taking place; therefore, 
when the rebels surrendered, they came 
out of the castles as they ought, with- 
out any honours of war, and trusting to 
the judgment of their sovereign. J put 
aside, and sent them notice of it, the 
infamous treaty—and the rebels sur- 

rendered, as I have before said. If you 
attend to that Mrs. Williams’s book, I 
can assure you that nearly all relative to 
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Naples is either destitute of foundation 
or falsely represented.—I am, Sir, &c. 
“* NELSON.” 


These two short letters contain, we 
believe, all that exists from the pen 
of Nelson on the subject. They are 
highly characteristic of his mind. 
We see how manfally he assumes. the 
whole responsibility of the act; how 
indignantly he repels the imputation 
upon the honour of the British flag; 
with what clearness he seizes at once 
on the real and important points. 

Raffo and Foote had exceeded 
their authority. He therefore was 
entitled to annul their act. But that 
was not enough to satisfy Nelson. 
Had the capitulation been acted upon 
before his arrival, he would have felt 
himself bound by it, as he did in the 
case of the surrender of Castel-a- 
Mare. He therefore states the only 
fact necessary for his justification — 
namely, that no step whatever had 
been taken towards carrying the 
capitulation into effect, when he 
arrived in the bay and annulled it. 
This is no doubt the important point ; 
happily it is one on which the evi- 
dence is conclusive. 

Upon the copy of the capitulation, 
which is printed in Miss Williams's 
very apocryphal Sketches, Nelson 
wrote, “Never executed, and there- 
fore no capitulation.”;. In the two 
letters we have just cited, written at 
considerable intervals, he expressly 
asserts the fact; and, as if to put the 
seal of confirmation upon it, he refers 
to his observance of similar terms at 
Castel-a-Mare, where he arrived too 
late to prevent the inception of the 
execution of the capitulation. If 
proof of Nelson's good faith were 
needed, it would be furnished in the 
most conclusive way by this fact. 

The capitulation was signed by 
Captain Foote on the 23d of June.t 
It was not, however, complete until 
it had been approved by the Com- 
mandaat of Fort St. Elmo, who, it 
appears, did not affix his signature 
until the following day, the same 
day that Nelson entered the bay. 
The flag of truce, which had been 
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flying on the Seahorse, was instant- 
ly hauled down, and this, even 
without the formal notification which 
immediately followed, was sufficient 
intimation to the garrisons of the 
forts that the treaty was at an end. 
The statement furnished by Captain 
Foote to Lord Nelson shows that 
nothing had been done previously to 
the 24th ; for, writing on the morn- 
ing of that day, he speaks of sending 
the polacres, which were to receive 
the garrison, as an act which was to 
be performed at a fature time. This 
was prevented by Nelson entering 
the bay. The forts were not sur- 
rendered until the 26th,* the day 
after Nelson’s formal notification 
that the capitulation was annulled, 
and two days after the flag of truce 
had been hauled down. 

It is difficult to say how the 
groundless charge that the garrisons 
had been induced to quit the forts 
under the supposition that the capi- 
tulation was still in force first arose, 
but unquestionably it owed the gen- 
eral currency which it has obtained 
‘to Southey. The author of the most 
popular biography of Nelson, instead 
of investigating the truth of the 
facts he was narrating, unhappily 
contented himself with the far easier 
task of composing eloquent and in- 
dignant moral reflections. Still more 
unhappily, the wide popularity of 
the book, and the reputation of its 
author for learning and research, 
have induced successive historians 
and biographers to adopt the state- 
ment without inquiry, until, by con- 
stant repetition, it became almost 
an article of popular belief. Hap- 
pily the facts are now fully before 
the world in the Appendix to the 
third volume of Sir Harris Nicholas’s 
Nelson Despatches, and we _ shall 
truly rejoice if we are the means of 
directing the attention of our readers 
to the valuable and conclusive evi- 
dence which they will there find, 
that the conduct of Nelson in re- 
gard to the capitulation of the castles 
of Uovo and Nuovo was in keeping 
with the rest of his noble and hu- 
mane character. 
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We now come to the second 
of the charge—namely, that which 
relates to the death of Caracciolo. 

In 1801 a book appeared, entitled 
“Sketches of the State of Manners, 
&c., in the French’ Republic,” in which 
the principles of a “ poissarde” are set 
forth with the rancour of an old maid, 
and in the style of the Minerya press, 
One of the heroes of the authoresg js 
Prince Caracciolo, and her attempts 
te excite sympathy with, and com- 
passion for, that very worthless per- 
son, have, unhappily for the cause of 
truth, been but too successful. Car. 
racciolo has consequently been very 
generally considered an object, if not 
of respect and admiration, at any 
rate of pity. A very few facts will 
show that he was neither the one nor 
the other, and that few men who 
have passed under the hands of the 
hangman ever better deserved that 
fate. 

Caracciolo was a cadet of a noble 
family ; he held a commission as 
Commodore in the Neapolitan navy, 
and had served with credit against 
the French; he thus became ac- 
quainted with Nelson and __ other 
officers of the English fleet. In 
December, 1798, when the royal 
family left Naples, Caracciolo com- 
manded one of the vessels which 
conveyed their suite to Palermo,} 
and remained there in the service of 
the King, and holding his commission 
as Commodore, until the new Parthe- 
nopeian Republic published an edict 
that the estates of all such persons 
as did not return to Naples should 
be forfeited : upon this Caracciolo 
solicited, and obtained, the King’s 
permission to return, for the purpose 
of avoiding the confiscation of his 
property. Immediately upon his 
arrival at Naples, he committed the 
treason to which his life was ulti- 
mately forfeited. His eulogist, Miss 
Williams, narrates this infamous act 
in the following words :— 

The Republic, proud of so illustrious 
an adherent, named him at once general 
and chief of the Neapolitan marine when 
it should be established.  Religiously 
tenacious of the sacred obligations he had 





* Log of the Seahorse—Nelson Despatches, vol. iii. p. 494. 
+ PerreGRewe’s Life of Nelson, vol. i. p. 185. 
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Contracted with his country, he rejected 
with disdain the offers made him by the 
Court of Naples, and was one of those who 
opposed with the most success the English 
arms. This was principally the pretended 
crime which Jed him to the gallows. Of 
exemplary courage through the whole 
of his life, he died like a hero, after 
having tinged with shame the eounte- 
nances of his military judges, before 
whom he pleaded his own cause with 
all the calm and dignity of virtue.”* 


This kind of language applied to 
as gross a case of treachery as can be 
found in history, reminds one of 
Canning’s celebrated sonnet on Eliza 
Brownrigg :— 


. “Dost thou ask her crime? 

She whipped two female ’prentices to 
death, 

And bid them in the coal-hole. 
mind 

Shaped strictest plans of discipline. 
schemes, 

Such as Lycurgus taught 

For this act 

Did Brownrigg swing. Harsh laws! 
But time shall come 

When France shall reign, and laws be all 
repealed.” 


For her 


Sage 


Trowbridge, who was the very soul 


of truth, honour, and fidelity, refused 
for a long time to believe that one 
with whom he had served could be 
guilty of such baseness. He clung 
to the belief that Caracciolo was act- 
ing under compulsion; but even 
Trowbridge was compelled at last to 
give up this supposition, On the 1st 
“of May he writes: “ Caracciolo, I am 
now satisfied, is a Jacobin. He came 
in the gunboats to Castel-a-Mare 
himself, and spirited up the Jaco- 
bins.”’+ Captain Foote, on the 26th 
of May, says—* Caracciolo threatens 
a second attack, with a considerable 
addition of force ;"t and on the 11th 
June he says, ‘‘ Caracciolo’s gunboats 
have for some time been firing at the 
town of Annunciata and the adjacent 
houses.” Of the guilt of Caracciolo 
no impartial person can entertain a 
doubt. His crime was one which the 
laws of all civilised nations visit with 
death. But, however well deserved 
. his fate might be, we are bound to 
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see that the execution of the sentence 
which was passed upon him was no 
act of wild or irregular justice, but 
was sanctioned by the solemnities of 
law. We must therefore inquire how 
the traitor was con to trial, by 
whom he was judged, and by what 
authority he was executed. 

Upon the advance of the Royalist 
troops towards Naples, Caracciolo 
took refuge in one of the castles, 
Uovo or Nuovo, but quitted it and 
fled to the mountains before the sur- 
render. Here he found himself ex- 
posed to a double danger. On the 
one hand, his life was in immediate 
peril from the brigands; and, on the 
other, he could expect little mercy 
from the master whom he had be- 
trayed. A reward was offered for his 
apprehension. His retreat, a cave 
amongst the mountains of Calabria,|| 
was discovered, and on the 29th of 
June he was brought a prisoner on 
board the Foudroyant. He was placed 
under charge of the late Lieutenant 
Parsons, who was at that time signal- 
mate to Nelson, who describes him 
as “a short thickset man, of apparent 
strength, but haggard with misery 
and want.” Captain Hardy, who 
was on deck at the time, immediately 
ordered his arms to be unbound, and 
food to be offered to him. As soon as 
Nelson was informed of his apprehen- 
sion, he issued the following order, 
addressed— 

“To Count Thurn, Commodore and 

Commander of his Sicilian Ma- 
jesty’s frigate La Minerva: 


“Whereas Francisco Caracciolo, a 
Commodore in the service of his Si- 
cilian Majesty, has been taken, and 
stands accused of rebellion against 
his lawful sovereign, and for firing 
at his colours hoisted on board his 
frigate the Minerva, under your com- 
mand ;— 

“You are, therefore, hereby re- 
quired and directed to assemble five 
of the senior officers under your com- 
mand, yourself presiding, and pro- 
ceed to inquire whether the crime 
with which the said Francisco Carac- 





* Sketches, &e., i. 211. 
§ Nelson Despatches, iii, 499. 


+ Nelson Despatches, iii. 358. 


t Ibid. 499. 
| Parsons’ Nelsonian Reminiscences, p. 2. 


4] Parsons’ Nelsonian Reminiscences, p. 2. 
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ciolo stands charged can be proved 
against him; and if the charge is 
proved, you are to report to me what 
punishment he ought to suffer. 
“Given on board the Foudroyant, 
Naples Bay, the 29th June 1799. 
“ NELSON.” 


The court met forthwith on board 
the Foudroyant. There is nothing to 
show that the trial was not conducted 
with perfect fairness. There are two 
accounts of the defence attempted by 
the prisoner, which are inconsistent 
with each other, but both of which ad- 
mit his guilt. According to Clarke 
and M‘Arthur, he insisted that “ he 
had been compelled to perform the 
duty of a common soldier for a con- 
siderable time, when he was offered 
the command of the Republican Nea- 
politan navy, which necessity alone 
had at length compelled him to ac- 
cept.’”* 
It is also stated by the same au- 
thority, that it was clearly proved 
that he had repeated opportunities of 
escaping, of none of which had he 
attempted to avail himself. 

Lieutenant Parsons states that his 
defence consisted of a recriminatory 
attack upon the King, and that he 
excused himself on the ground that, 
had he not succumbed to the ruling 
powers, his patrimonial possessions 
would have been forfeited, and his 
children reduced to beggary.t It was 
impossible for the court to come to 
any conclusion but that the crime 
was proved. The sentence followed, 
of course. Caracciolo was condemned 
to die the death of a traitor. The 
court reported their decision to Nel- 
son, and by him, as superior in com- 
mand, the sentence was confirmed, 
and orders given that it should be 
carried into immediate execution. 

Such are the simple and indisput- 
able facts of the case ; and upon these 
facts it is difficult to see how Nelson 
could have acted otherwise than he 
did, without a gross dereliction of 
daty. 

If the treachery and desertion of 
an Officer, followed by active hostility 
against the sovereign whose commis- 
sion he holds, is not an offence de- 
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serving of the most severe punish- 
ment that the laws of war allow, it 
appears impossible to say what crime 
can be so. 

That Caracciolo had been guilty 
of this offence does not admit of a 
doubt. It has been urged with some 


‘ inconsistency, that he ought not to 


have been tried by Sicilian officers, 
and that the court should not have 
been held on board an English ship, 
To the first objection it may be an- 
swered, that a court of officers of 
his own service is the only tribunal 
provided by law for the trial of such 
a charge, and it may be asked what 
would have been said had Caracciolo 
been tried and condemned by a court 
composed of English officers? As 
to the second objection,} the circum- 
stance that the trial took place on 
board an English ship, if material at 
all, could only be favourable to the 
prisoner. That the condemnation 
to an ignominious death of a man 
whom he had known and respected 
in other days, was an act of stern 
duty, which Nelson only performed 
after a painful struggle, is abund- 
antly proved. But on this as on all 
other occasions, the principle of duty 
which is linked eternally with the 
life and death of Nelson prevailed. 
To the officer who was the bearer of 
the wretched prisoner’s supplications, 
if not for life, at any rate that he 
might die a death fitted not to his 
crimes, but to his rank and profes-. 
sion, Nelson, after much agitation, 
replied, “ Caracciolo has been fairly 
tried by the officers of his own 
country. I cannot interfere ; go, sir, 
and attend to your duty.”{ Carac- 
ciolo was hanged at the yardarm of 
the Neapolitan ship, the Minerva; 
the ship he had himself commanded, 
the ship he had treacherously fired 
upon, when his sovereign’s colours 
were flying at her mast-head. To 
bestow upon this wretched traitor 
the name of a patriot, a hero, an 
“honoured shade,” and _ illustrious 
martyr of liberty,”Z is a gross and 
ridiculous perversion of language. 
The best that can be said of him is, 
that he was no worse than the rest of 
his countrymen. He was but one ofa 





* Nelson Despatches, iii. 503. 
$ Nelson Despatches, iii. 503. 


+ Parsons’ Nelson’s Reminiscences, p. 3. 
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nation in which the court was profli- 
gate and corrupt, the nobility licen- 
tious and treacherous, and the people 
debased, slavish, and bloodthirsty. 

Such are the simple and plain 
facts; such are the grounds upon 
which we feel ourselves entitled to 
denounce the charges brought against 
Nelson in respect to the transactions 
which took place in the Bay of Naples 
in the year 1799, as infamous and 
groundless calumnies. We have con- 
fined ourselves to the plainest and 
simplest statement of facts. Those 
of our readers who may wish to pur- 
sue the subject further, will find a 
mass of evidence of the most con- 
clusive kind in the appendix to the 
third volume of Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
Nelson Despatches. This valuable 
publication has now been before the 
public for fifteen years, and it is the 
duty of every one who desires to 
write or speak truly of the character 
and acts of Nelson, to make himself 
acquainted with its contents. 

Some of our readers will no doubt 
be surprised to find no allusion to 
Lady Hamilton in the narrative 
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we have given of these transac- 
tions. The simple fact is, that not- 
withstanding all the obloquy which 
has been heaped upon her name, she 
had no share whatever in the trial or 
execution of Caracciolo, and the only 
part she took in the affair of the 
Oastles of Uovo and Nuovo consisted 
in the assistance she gave to Sir 
William Hamilton in interpreting 
between Ruffo and Nelson, whose 
knowledge of the Italian language 
was very imperfect. Our present 
limits are far too short to permit us 
to enter upon the history of one of 
the most extraordinary women that 
the world has produced. We reserve 
this for a future paper. 

It was long the fashion to palliate 
what was supposed to be the guilt of 
Nelson, by urging that he acted 
under the fatal fascination of Lady 
Hamilton, and the English’ language 
was ransacked for the foulest terms 
of abuse, which were showered in 
abundance on her head. Nelson 
needs no such excuse. He acted as 
his duty to his country, to her allies, 
and to himself, required him to do. 








BETSY BROWN. 


A TRUE 


sTORY.* 


At must have heard of Mrs. Brown, 

Who kept the old ‘‘ Cod’s Head Hotel,” 
Close to tide-mark in TAnGLETowN, 

W here brightest sea-nymphs love to dwell : 
For in her house, time out of mind, 
Men fond of fish and frolic dined. 


_ And no one, surely, can forget 
How fishes there of every fin, 
Rushing to table from the net, 
Strove, in all shapes, our smiles to win ; 
Some holding in strange mouths strange tails, 
Like minnows some, and some like whales. 


Bat ’tis not of the fishes there 
That we would speak—my muse and I ; 





* This story, in all essential points, is, we believe, strictly and literally true ; and 
it will probably be thought by most of our readers that it affords a confirmation 
of the common saying, that “truth is stranger than fiction.” It may perhaps be 
proper to add, for the sake of some of our readers, that Tangletown has probably 
taken its name from the abundance on its shore of that kind of sea-weed often called 


Tangle.—Ep. B. M. 
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For them we have no time to spare— 

In fact, we’ve “ other fish to fry :” 
We've doings there most strange to show 
Of him of ever-bended bow. 


Good Mrs. Brown had daughters twain— 
Such daughters as you oft may see, 

At least may look for not in vain, 
At bar of thriving hostelry : 

Fine rosy women—rather stout— 

Better with head-gear than without. 


Were we to say they were not young, 
More than was meant we might express : 
They were—in a politer tongue— 
Not in their premiére jeunesse ; 
Yet buxom, blooming women still, 
Killing all round, but hard to kill. 


Betsy, the eldest—and of her 

lt is that we are now to speak— 
Was, if we do not greatly err, 

Not of a temper the most meek ; 
This was, perhaps, the reason why 
She had not brook’d the marriage-tie. 


But now at last arrived a day, 
When, after some few perverse years, 
Our honest Betsy meant to pay 
The minister all her arrears : 
For from a neighb’ring town there came 
A gallant sergeant; Jones by name. 


A likely fellow was this Jones— 
Six foot and more without his shoes : 
Not with the ragged high cheek-bones 
Of sergeant of the kilt or trews, 
But with the round and ruddy face 
That speaks of well-breech’d Saxon race. 


He looked on Betsy—she on him— 
And the thing was as good as done : 
He, with such length and strength of limb, 
She, the whole reg’ment fit to stun: 
Ere word was spoken you might swear 
That words were not much needed there. 


It was the oyster-time, and oft 
To “The Cod’s Head” Jones found his way ; 
And there he loved with sawder soft 
And shell-fish to beguile the day : 
Danpo himself had hid his head, 
To see the life the sergeant led. 


It no doubt always seem’d most strange 
To those who saw him in the bar, 

That worthy Mrs. Brown should change, 
After the thing had gone so far ; 

Bat, though the reason still is hid, 

Change she unquestionably did. 
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And Betsy scarce believes her ears, 
When, just as Jones has “left ” one day, 
She, without word of warning, hears 
Her mother in a mark’d tone say, 
“ Betsy, no child of his and mine 
Shall marry sergeant of the Line.” 


Says Betsy, “ Thi¢ is rather late— 
We've fix’d the day for Monday next.” 
But Mrs. Brown was stern as fate, 
Still holding to the self-same text : 
No daughter of the old ‘‘ Cod’s Head ” 
Should ever with a sergeant wed ! 


And when the sergeant came next day, 
Instead of oysters, as before, 
He found, to his no small dismay, 
Only the outside of the door : 
For Mrs. Brown, who “ knew her place,” 
Shut the old ‘‘ Cod’s Head” in his face. 


Fish is but fish, and flesh but flesh— 
And some things neither well can bear : 

Jones, while “ The Cod’s Head” wound was fresh, 
Lost something of his jaunty air ; 

But after season due of grief, 

He look’d around, and found relief. 


For at “The Soldier’s Joy” there dwelt 
A maiden like “ the unsunn’d snow ;” 

And Jones now look’d on /er, and felt 
What only men like Jones can know : 

He look’d on her by morning sun, 

And in the ev’ning they were One. 


Swift the next morning speeds the news 
To ‘The Cod’s Head ”—and all that day, 
Though food she might not quite refuse, 
Betsy was in a dreadful way ; 
And oft she cried, and stoutly too, 
‘Ob, mother, mother, this is you /” 


Good Mrs. Brown, what could she say 
No doubt she was right glad at heart, 

Yet she spoke little through the day, 
And doubly plied each household art ; 

But evening came, and then she said, 

“ Oh, Betsy, Betsy, go to bed !” 


These were the words the mother suid : 
And now mark Betsy’s, in reply :-— 
‘* My bed to-night will be a bed 
That none among you need envy /” 
They thought she spoke of broken rest ; 
But Betsy knew her meaning best. 


The morning dawns—and what a scene ! 
What clothes are these all strew’d about ? 
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They’re Betsy’s clothes—what does it mean ? 
Naked by night, she has gone out— 

She has gone out—it is too clear— 

And thrown herself from off the pier ! 


And well may some folks now recall 
Those words of hers the night before : 

For now, of course, to one andall 
Their real, dreadful sense they bore : 

The bed that was her bed to be, 

Was at the bottom of the sea ! 


Hard things are said of Mrs. Brown, 
Ev’n by her sister, Mrs. Snopy : 

But the chief thought throughout the town, 
Is now the finding of tHe Bopy : 

And boats are searching all around, 

And no doubt it will soon be found. 


For days they search, both far and near, 
Bat still the search is all in vain: 

“ No-Bopy,” boatmen say, “ is here, 
"Tis useless quite to search again : 

The tide was strong, and it may be, 

Many and many a mile at sea.” 


But now a certain Srwon Snipe 
Call’d to inquire for Mrs. Brown : 

A little man, of judgment ripe, 
The oracle of Tangletown : 

A man who might be said to bring 

His beak to bear on ev’rything. 


Snipe with the little servant-maid 
Of “‘ The Cod’s Head” some converse had ; 
And she, poor Susan, sobbing, said, 
“ Oh, Mr. Snipe, it’s very sad ! 
It really oversets me quite— 
I saw Miss Betsy’s ghost last night !”’ 


Simon a ghost had never seen— 
But thought, in his peculiar way, 
“ If through the night it here has been, 
It can’t be far off through the day :” 
And then he sniff’d about and said, 
Have you look’d into that press-bed ?” 


Behind the mangle was that bed— 
Behind the mangle, in the wall ; 
And it had enter’d no one’s head 
Ever to think of it at all ; 
But there seem’d something in the air 
That said to Snipe, “ The ghost is there.” 


And now, who will believe my tale ? 
Snipe opens wide the press-bed door, 
And forth there comes, of cheese and ale, 
Fragrance that bed ne’er knew before ;_, 
And there is Betsy, safe and sound— 
There, there she is—the body’s found ! 
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And what said Betsy? nothing more 
Than we are now to tell to you: 

She look’d out at the press-bed door, 
And said to Snipe and little Sue, 

“ Have I not served my mother right ? 

Have I not given her a fright ?” 


Yet afterwards ’twas her delight, 
Among her chosen friends, to tell 
About the ghost that walk’d at night, 
And stored its press-bed pantry well, 
And saw the boats at break of day 
Seeking its body in the bay! 


Years now have pass’d ; and many a change 
We all have seen in all around ; 
But amidst things both new and strange, 
The old “ Cod's Head ” may still be found: 
Old—and old-fashion'd, if you will— 
But there it is—* The Cod’s Head” still. 


And still, when passing by its door, 
We sometimes feel as if the breeze 
Upon its waving pinions bore 
A Someruine as of ale and cheese, 
Still speaking of the old renown 
Of Tue Press-Bep and Betsy Brown ! 





A WORD ABOUT TOM JONES. 


Is there truth, or only a vast ex- 
aggeration, in the almost unanimous 
verdict of modern critics respecting 
the supreme excellence of Zom 
Jones, as a work of art? We say, 
as a work of art, because that is the 
only ground for serious discussion. 
Whether the book be, or be not, 
supremely amusing, is a matter of 
individual taste, which it would be 
idle to question; those whom it 
amuses ave amused, and those whom 
it fails to interest throw it aside, and 
there’s end of the matter. But 
it is a fitting subject for inquiry 
whether the work deserves its repu- 
tation as a masterpiece of comic 
fiction, a model which may be cited 
to abash the pretensions of succeed- 
ing writers, a standard of compari- 
son which is to give law in art. A 
recent writer has said of it, that “as 
a work of art it is absolutely perfect.” 
Did he really mean this? He neither 
explained what were his views of 


art, nor whether he thought the book 
imperfect as a novel, but perfect as 
art; so that the sentence leaves us 
wholly unenlightened. 

We are ungracious enough to hold 
a very different opinion concern- 
ing Tom Jones ; yet we are so fally 
aware of the array of eminent autho- 
rities which can be cited against us 
—authorities deserving and receiving 
our cordial respect—that we should 
certainly not think of setting up our 
dictum in opposition; and were the 
question one purely of taste, we 
should be silent: But it is not so. 
Beside the question of taste, there 
is a question of criticism. Above 
all individual likings, there are cer- 
tain definite principles; and criti- 
cism is, or ought to be, the applica- 
tion of principles. 

Before entering on this application, 
it is right that we should frankl 
confess that we ourselves long shared, 
and on more than one occasion 
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have very emphatically expressed, 
the current opinion. If we have 
now to recall those expressions, and 
contradict ourselves, the explanation 
is very simple: formerly we spoke 
of “Tom Jones” from memory, 
stimulated by the exaggerated re- 
spect given to a classic writer; and 
we are now to speak of it after an 
attentive re-reading. So ardent was 
memory, and so cold is actual ex- 
perience, that we are tempted to 
generalise from our own case, and 
to suspect that those who extol the 
work loudly have not read it since 
their sallet days, or have read it only 
in a listless mood. They remember 
the impression it produced on their 
youthful minds, when its knowledge 
of human nature seemed, to their 
inexperience and youthful knowing- 
ness, wonderfully varied and pro- 
found ; they remember how to their 
keen appetite its humour seemed 
hearty and rare; they remember its 
rapid succession of adventures and 
pictures of life; while its characters 
— Blifil, Thwackum, Square, Molly 
Seagrim, Squire Western, and Part- 
ridge—are so constantly used as illus- 
trations, that it is not wonderful if 
a general sense of Tom Jones being 
a masterpiece should become part 
of traditional culture. Aiding this, 
there is the fact of a great fame, and 
the unconscious tendency in most 
minds to exalt the writers of the past 
over those of the present —a ten- 
dency which renders freedom of 
jadgment somewhat difficult. Every 
one, even the most independent of 
critics, unconsciously magnifies an 
excellence in an artist of renown; 
and many a trait which would pass 
unregarded in a modern work, will 
become a stock quotation, if repeated 
from an ancient. Reverence is: a 


good and noble attitude; there is 


strength as well as generosity in ad- 
miration; but the admiration should 
be universal, and given as freely to 
the brother fighting by our side, 
as to the statue on its pedestal in 
Westminster Abbey. It is a painfal 
fact that many men who are unstint- 
ing in their praises of the dead, have 
scarcely a kind word to bestow on 
the living; and much of the lauda- 
tion with which our books and jour- 
pals resound is only the obverse of a 
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reluctance to admire the men of our 
own day. Something of this is envy 
and pettiness, but more is ignorance 
and timidity—ignorance of what really . 
constitutes greatness in art; and tim- 

idity in expressing an opinion which 

may not be ratified by others. It is safe 

to praise one whom the world has 

long agreed to praise ; but to antici- 

pate the world may compromise the 

critic’s sagacity ; and it is noticeable 

that men are moch more ashamed 

of having admired in the wrong 

place, than of having blamed in the 

wrong place. 

We will endeavour to disengage 
our minds from all trammels of pre- 
jadice, and criticise Tom Jones as if 
it had been written by Bulwer or 
Thackeray, Balzac or Dickens. In 
the first place, we have to note the 
fact of an immense success. This of 
itself always implies positive merit 
of some kind; and when the success 
has not been limited to the passing 
hour, but has become fame, from the 
verdict of posterity, it implies that 
the merit is either too great or too 
peculiar to be altogether imitable. 
If, then, we were insensible to the 
great merits of Tom Jones—and in 
the course of our remarks it will ap- 
pear that we cordially admire them 
—we should assume the fault to lie in 
us, since positive merit is demon- 
strated by success. This position 
will be disputed by some critics who, 
having never written books them- 
selves, or having failed to secure 
success by them, are unwilling to 
acknowledge the consecration of suc- 
cess. To believe them, a work which 
is popular must necessarily be poor. 
It is, however, pretty evident, that 
although every age sees abundance 
of “ popular trash,” there is no pass- 
port to popularity in trash itself; on 
the contrary, there is so much trash 
which cannot’ become popular, that 
we are forced to recognise something 
else in popularity. To touch the 
feelings or to move the laughter of | 
thousands, is yearly attempted by 
hundreds; and the one who succeeds 
does so in virtue of some genuine 
sympathy, or genuine talent, no mat- 
ter what defects we may discover in 
him. 

The positive merits of Tom Jones 
seem to us to explain its popular- 
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ity: they are a certain humour, a 
real talent for story-telling—for pre- 
senting the various elements of the 
_ story in an animated succession of 
illustrative scenes—an eye for cha- 
racteristics in person, manner, and 
speech, and a style easy, idiomatic, 
and vigorous. And because these 
qualities are exhibited in the delinea- 
tion of real life, the book will always 
be amusing, and, to the historian, 
valuable, as a picture of some parts 
of English life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But these merits, exaggerate 
them as we may, do not suffice fora 
masterpiece. ‘They are none of them 
high or rare merits. Indeed, in the 
high and highest qualities of a novel- 
ist, Fielding seems to us quite un- 
worthy to rank beside Scott or Miss 
Austen (we purposely abstain from 
naming any contemporary writer, 
because we desire our criticism to be 
disengaged from all extraneous in- 
fluences). Fielding is assuredly far 
below Scott in invention, imagina- 
tion, humour, and sympathy; he is 
also, we think, many degress below 
Miss Austen as an artist and a painter 
of character (not of characteristics), 
and even in humour of the finer 
sort. 

Let us proceed to show this in 
detail. A great deal is said about 
the “construction” of Zom Jones. 
In this quality it is declared to sur- 
pass all other novels. This is a state- 
ment which admits of very definite 
argument ; the quality can be tested 
as accurately as the perspective of 
a picture, or the proportions of a 
statue; it is one which may be 
placed beyond dispute. We very 
much fear that the critics who have 
lavished their praises on the con- 
struction of Zom Jones would, for 
the most part, be totally unable to 
say in what construction consists ; at 
any rate, they might as well eulogise 
the perspective of the early painters, 
and expect us to acquiesce. There 
are certain principles of construc- 
tion, and we will take the liberty 
of stating the leading ones, as we 
understand them, that we may be 
corrected if our application turn out 
erroneous. 

The construction of a novel or a 
drama may be simple or complex, 
according to the nature of the story 
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to be constructed, or the scenes and 

chraacters exhibited: the Antigone 
will be simpler than Othello; the 
Vicar of Wakefield will be simpler 
than Joanhoe ; but whether simple 
or complex, the principles are the 
same. The object of construction is 
to free the story from all superfluity. 
Whatever is superfluous—whatever 
lies outside the real feeling and pur- 
pose of the work, either in incident, 
dialogue, description, or character— 
whatever may be omitted without in 
any degree lessening the effect—is a 
defect in construction. The drama is 
more rigid in its requirements than the 
novel, simply because in the drama 
there is Jess time to tell the story 
in, and three hours must comprise 
what the novelist may spread over 
three volumes; moreover, spectators 
are necessarily less patient than 
readers. But although a drama is 
more rigid than a novel in its re- 
quirements as to construction, its 
requirements are the same in prin- 
ciple. Now, in the drama, a purpose- 
less scene, one which does not di- 
rectly tend to forward or elucidate 
the action, may be beautifully writ- 
ten, but it is a serious mistake; not 
only does it occupy part of the small 
allotted time, and thereby cause the 
dramatist to omit or hurry over 
other scenes, which are essential ; 
but it helps to weary the spectator, 
by calling his attention away from 
the action, and by starting new 
expectations, which will not be ful- 
filled. The scene in a drama which 
can be cut out without rendering the 
story less intelligible, less effective, is 
an absolute defect, let it be never so 
splendidly written, That which is 
true of whole scenes, is also true of 
parts of scenes, and of speeches. If 
the dramatis persone make remarks 
away from the immediate business 
of the scene—remarks which neither 
help the elucidation and culmination 
of the action, nor the elucidation and 
presentation of the characters—such 
remarks are faults: they may be 
beautiful, they may be witty, they 
may be wise, but they are out of 
place; and the art of the dramatist 
consists in having everything in its 
proper place. The same principle 
extends to the clauses and epithets 
in every speech: the clause or word 
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which is superfluous, which obstructs 
the rapid progress of expression, or 
which carries the hearer’s mind 
away from the immediate feeling or 
idea to be expressed—the word, in 
short, which might be omitted—is a 
defect. We have known speeches at 
rehearsal fall quite flat, yet become 
greatly effective after the removal of 
a clause which had retarded the de- 
livery; and we have known a fine 
sentiment completely ruined in effect 
because the rhythm and the cadence 
were burdened with superfluous epi- 
thets, which had the fault of retard- 
ing the apprehension of the senti- 
ment, and thus allowing it to fall on 
the subsiding emotion, instead of on 
the culminating emotion of the au- 
dience. A single instance will illus- 
trate the marring of even grand 
effects by retarding epithets: the 
sublime sentence, “God said, Let 
there be light! and there was light” 
would be greatly lowered if, instead 
of the second clause, with its light- 
ning-like rapidity, the words were, 
“and lo! immediately there was 
light ;” still worse would be the am- 
plification, ‘‘and at that very instant 
the whole universe was lighted up.” 

The principle we have just in- 
stanced may be called the principle 
of Economy. It will be found in 
every detail of art. All-important 
as it is, it needs to be reconciled with 
the ease and variety of the art 
which conceals its art. The laws of 
economy are rigid, but the public 
must never feel the rigidity. The 
construction must not seem mecha- 
nical, but natural, organical. Hence, 
in scenes and in speeches there must 
be an easy play and fluctuation of 
various elements, all secretly and in- 
evitably tending towards the one 
point, but never ostentatiously tend- 
ing towards it. The artist must be 
careful in his selection, yet never 
suffer us to feel that there has been a 
selection ; he must not permit us to 
see the strings and pulleys of his 
puppets; he must not betray his 
intention. Directly the machine 
creaks, our iilusion vanishes. Here 
comes the great difficulty. It is 
in the Principle of Selection that 
the triumph of art consists; and 
accordingly we shall find it oftener 
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violated than the Principle of Eco- 
nomy. It is violated when “co. 
incidences” and situations are ip- 
troduced which, although in them. 
selves, perhaps, probable enough, are 
felt to be introduced for the sake of 
helping the author out of a difficulty, 
It is violated when things are said 
by the characters which we feel not 
to spring from their minds, but from 
the author speaking through them, 
making them his mouth-pieces for the 
nonce. Shakespeare—the greatest of 
all dramatists, and consequently the 
great exemplar of construction— 
often violates the principle of eco- 
nomy, introducing speeches and 
scenes which are wholly superfluous 
or misplaced ; but in his finest plays, 
notably in Othello, economy is won- 
derfully observed. He is far seldomer 
guilty of violating the principle of 
selection; and his persons generally 
speak from themselves with singular 
effect. As a masterpiece of con- 
struction in all respects, we may 
cite the Third Act of Othello, every 
word of which tells; and as a brief 
specimen of the easy, rapid, culmin- 
ating construction in speeches, read 
this of Shylock to Antonio, and note 
how, by simple enumeration of by- 
gone and existing conditions, the 
whole passion of the situation is 
brought out. 


“ Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 

On the Rialto you have rated me 

About my monies and my usances, 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug: 

For sufferance is the badge of all our 
tribe. 

You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine ; 

And all for use of that which is my own. 

Well, then, it now appears you need my 
aid: 

Go to, then; you come to me and you say, 

‘Shylock, we would have monies’—You 
say SO; 

You that did void your rheum upon my 


head, 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger 


cur 

Over your threshold: monies is your 
suit. 

What should I say to you? should I not 
say 

Hath a dog money? Is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats? or 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondsman’s 


key. 
With’ bated breath, and whispering hum- 
bleness, 
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Say this— 
‘Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday 


st 
Sy me such a day; another 
Im 

You called me dog—and for these cour- 

tesies 

I'll lend you thus much monies. 

These principles of Economy and 
Selection — and, in the drama, the 
farther principle of Climax in speech, 
scene, and act—regulate the whole 
art of construction; and they are as 
valid in the novel as in the drama; 
although, from the great differences 
introduced by the form of the nar- 
rative, they are less rigorously de- 
manded in the novel. The mere fact 
that a reader is more patient than a 
spectator, and that the novelist has 
a much greater space at his disposal, 
than the dramatist, renders the con- 
struction of a novel necessarily freer 
than that of a drama. And the fact 
that in the novel the persons are de- 
seribed instead of being seen, renders 
it necessary that the author should 
supplement as far as possible this in- 
ferior vividness of presentation, by a 
more minute detail, ‘both physical 
and moral. He must describe the 
tones and looks of his characters ; on 
the stage these would be represented. 
He must make up for this inferiority 
of presentation by telling us more 
accurately the mental condition of 
his characters. Hence it is that the 
comments and reflections of the 
novelist are real aids to his effect, 
and become part of his construction. 
Where, however, as is too often the 
case, he wanders into mere reflection 
and digression, suggested by, but 
not elucidating his characters and 
situations, he is guilty of a fault in 
construction; the reader omits the 
passage for him, by skipping it. 

If the foregoing brief account of 
construction is correct, it will not be 
difficult to show that Tom Jones, 80 
far from being a masterpiece of con- 
struetion, is, in truth, a very ill-con- 
structed novel. Pride and Prejudice 
is a finely-constructed work, and 
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‘ shows what a fine artistic sense Miss 


Austen had. The ease and natural- 
ness of the evolution of the story are 
80 perfect, that only very critical 
readers are aware of its skill in selec- 
tion. Take it to pieces, examine the 
characters, scenes, and dialogues, in 
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relation to each other and to the 
story, and you will find that there is 
nothing superfluous — that all this 
variety is secretly tending to one 
centre; that all this ease of na-— 
ture, which looks so like the ordinary 
life of every day, is subordinate to the 
principles of Economy and Selection ; 
and that nothing is dragged in, no- 
thing is superfluous. Then turn to 
Tom Jones, and remember that 
while scarcely any one has insisted 
on Miss Austen’s construction, every 
one insists on the excellence of 
Fielding. 

What the critics probably meant to 
convey, was their sense that in Tom 
Jones a great variety of characters are 
brought together, and that the scenes 
succeed each other with great rapid- 
ity and animation: new adventures 
always springing up, and yet with a 
certain unity of story linking them 
all together. Expectation is always 
on the alert. The story seldom flags. 
Bat while we admit the great variety 
and unflagging animation of the 
story, we are compelled to say that 
the art by which these are attained 
is of a very vulgar kind, and quite 
unable to withstand serious examina- 
tion. It is no great feat to achieve 
variety, when the hero is sent forth 
on his adventures; and in passing 
from place to place, and inn to inn, 
every person he meets on the road is 
made to sit for his portrait, and 
vanish, or to be used up afterwards, 
at any point of the story where his 
introduction may be convenient. It 
is no feat to weave a number of 
figures on the tapestry, when the 
new threads may be introduced at 
any moment, and left broken, or 
taken up again at any moment. To 
crowd coincidences of the most im- 
probable kinds; to bring to every 
spot the very persons needed at the 
very time; tu make every adventure 
link itself on to the story by the sim- 
ple method of making the persons, 
hitherto unmentioned, related to the 
actors in the story ;—to do this may 
give variety and animation, and with 
uncritical readers may look like skil- 
ful story-telling ; but it is the vulgar 
art of inferior writers; and Fielding 
is not content with even this waiving 
of all claim to higher rank. A. Damas 
will employ this method of exciting 
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curiosity, but he will respect the 
principle of Economy, even when 
violating that of Selection: he will 
pot add superfluity to improbability. 
But Fielding’s boasted construction 
has not even this merit. An im- 
mense proportion of Tom Jones is 
episodical. It is a poor excuse to 
say that these episodes give variety 
to the work: a collection of separate 
tales, not professing to be a whole, 
but only professing to depict various 
aspects of life, would not form a well- 
constructed novel; and if Fielding 
is episodical, it is simply because he 
wanted to produce the effect of va- 
riety, and was not artist enough to 
make the variety spring from and 
tend to unity. 

A glance at the succession of the 
scenes will best display the con- 
struction of Tom Jones. Up to the 
time when Jones is dismissed from 
home the construction has been on 
the whole excellent. One of the 
first persons Jones meets is Par- 
tridge,—the first of a series of coin- 
cidences which are _ inartistically 
brought about. Then follows the 
rescue of the Man of the Hill, and 
his tedious story — six chapters of 
episode which have not the slight- 
est bearing on the action! /No 
sooner have we escaped this episode 
than another rescue awaits us: the 
screams of a woman call Jones to 
the rescue ; the woman turns out to 
be Lucy Waters, of whom we have 
heard nothing since Allworthy dis- 
missed her years ago with a good 
counsel; and the man turns out to be 
Ensign Brotherton, who two days ago 
made his escape from confinement, 
and having the fear of the charge 
of murder hanging over him, would 
have made all haste to quit this 
part. of the country; but the au- 
thor wanted the rogue to be Ensign 
Brotherton, and so the double co- 
incidence was invented. Not very 
subtle art this. Jones then conducts 
Mrs. Waters to the inn at Upton; 
upon which there follows another 
‘.episode—the fight between the land- 
lord and Jones, Susan and Partridge 
— wholly superfluous, — interrupted 
by another coincidence, the arrival of 
the troop to which Captain Waters 
belongs, and the recognition of Mrs. 
Waters by the sergeant. 
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Sophia and Mrs. Honor, by the 
usual trick, arrive at the very same 
inn at Upton; and Squire Western, 
of course, follows. In scampering 
over the country every one is brought 
into the required place, and at the pre- 
cise time. Sophia quits the inn and 
encounters her cousin, Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick,—a relationship never hint- 
ed at before——and the two proceed 
together to London ; which, besides 
being another clumsy coincidence, 
leads to a further superfluity in the 
digression occupied by Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick’s story, which has nothing 
whatever to do with the action. 
Sophia, when thrown from her horse, 
loses her pocket- book; and, of 
course, the beggar who subsequently 
finds it carries it to Jones ——he 
being the person whom the author 
wants to possess it. Jones and 
Partridge pursue their journey ; and 
at the inn come upon a puppet- 


show, which not only gives occasion 


to a description of the performance 
and a digression on puppet-shows ; 
but to the usual scenes of quarrel and 
uproar which: constitute the uniform 
variety of this work: without the 
discovery of two persons breaking 
the seventh commandment, and the 
cheap humour of a_ bloody nose, 
Fielding would often be put to it to 
raise a laugh. To point out the utter 
superfluity of such scenes would, in 
Jobnson’s phrase, be to waste words 
on**unresisting imbecility, on faults 
too gross for observation, too obvious 
for detection.” Yet no sooner are 
these scenes terminated than the 
scene with the gypsies is dragged in, 
and again we have the old ma- 
chinery of Partridge breaking the 
seventh commandment, and being de- 
tected in the fact! We need not 
weary the reader by enumerating 
the rest of the superfluous scenes 
which violate the most elementary 
rules of construction. Enough has 
already been said to show, that when 
critics have been unanimous in pro- 
nouncing Yom Jones a masterpiece 
of construction, they have been 
echoing a statement which, on ex- 
amination, the slightest knowledge 
of art would have enabled them to 
refate. 

The only detail in construction 
which we remember to have seen in- 
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sisted on, is the skill with which the 
secret of Jones’s parentage is kept. 
Without retorting, as we certainly 
might, that the secret itself excites 
no interest at all, after the first chap- 
ters, we will merely point out the 
extreme clumsiness of its disclosure, 
How could the reader form any guess 
as to Tom’s father, when the very 
existence of that person is never even 
dimly alluded to, until the disclosure 
takes place? Wesoon make up our 
minds that Bridget Allworthy is the 
mother ; but as no mention whatever 
is made of Mr. Summer, until we 
hear that he was T’om’s father, and as 
we are not even led to suspect that 
there was any one holding the place 
of that curate, the skill with which 
the secret is kept is surely not of a 
very admirable kind. 

T'he question of construction being 
one which admits of definite argu- 
ment, we have been induced to dwell 
on it. If the critics are found to be 
so hopelessly wrong on this point, 
there is more justification in our sus- 
picion that they may be equally 
wrong on others [%ss susceptible of 
demonstration. 

We hear much of Fielding’s pro- 
found knowledge of human nature, 
and his Shakespearean insight into 
character. Are these also exagge- 
rated? Hazlitt says that Fielding’s 
novéls “are not most remarkable 
for sentiment, imagination, nor wit, 
nor even humour, but for pro- 
found knowledge of human _na- 
ture. As a mere observer of 
human nature he was little inferior 
to Shakespeare, though without any 
of the genius and poetical qualities 
of his mind.” To be gandid, this 
sentence is almost startling to us, 
from the excess of its exaggeration. 
We find it impossible to ascribe a 
profound knowledge of human nature 
to one so utterly without seriousness, 
so ludicrously incompetent to por- 
tray any of the deeper emotional and 
intellectual forms of life. Knowledge 
of human nature is not to be attained 
through observation, but through 
sympathy. Where the sympathy is 
extensive and profound, the know- 
ledge may be various and deep; 
where the sympathy is narrow, the 
knowledge will necessarily be super- 
ficial. No acuteness of the observing 
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faculties will enable a man to know 

cts of human natare with which 
he does not sympathise to some ex- 
tent. The artist is like Ulysses, who 
learns from what he has experienced : 
éuabev é¢’ Gv érafe. He may depict 
what he can see and hear—the sal- 
low complexion and the snafiling 
drawl of a puritan ; but, to depict the 
puritan’s feelings he must have the 
germ of religious enthusiasm. He 
may depict the pedantry, the oddi- 
ties, and the abstractedness of the 
scholar, but he must have the 
scholar’s love and enthusiasm before 
he can portray the scholar’s charac- 
ter. He may describe the generous 
acts of a generous man, but he will 
fall into the mawkish unreality of a 
Mr. Allworthy, if he attempt to por- 
tray moral purity and elevation, 
without himself possessing real ele- 
vation of mind; and we shall feel 
that the character is elevated be- 
cause it is on stilts, not because its 
proportions are lofty. Fielding seems 
to have been a man of acute obser- 
vation, of hearty kindliness, and 
generous impulse, ut of a nature 
neither deep nor many-sided. He 
was immensely clever, without a 
spark of poetical genius. To admit 
that he had none of Shakespeare’s 
genius and poetical quality, is to 
admit that there were vast blanks 
in his mind. He was’ superior to all 
his contemporaries within the range 
of his own tether; but that range 
was not wide. His knowledge is 
knowingness. He was familiar with 
country squires, innkeepers, sharpers, 
sluts, pettifoggers, waiting - women, 
and ignorant parsons ; his familiarity 
with them has enabled him to paint 
them in vivid and enduring colours. 
This is not slight praise. Of the 
thousands who have attempted fic- 
tion, it can be said of only some half- 
dozen. But it is not the praise we 
bestow on Shakespeare or Scott. 
Even Fielding’s most admired and 
most exquisite creation, Parson 
Adams, who has immortalised a very 
poor work, is painted entirely from 
the outside, and is an exquisite con- 
ception rather than an admirable por- 
trait. ‘The most complete character 
he has drawn is, in our opinion, 
Squire Western, who is painted to 
the life, who never loses his indivi- 
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duality, and is indeed worthy a place 
in Shakespeare’s gallery; where also 
we may place Blifil, the best villain 
ever drawn, although we only know 
him in bis villainy. The attempts at 
character in Thwackum, Square, Sup- 
ple, and Partridge, rise no higher 
than caricatures. Partridge does not 
even retain the small individuality of 
a caricature—he is introduced as a 
sort of Sancho uttering proverbs, but 
soon drops them; and remains one 
of those comic persons whose drollery 
we are to take on trust; we are told 
he is comical, but we never laugh at 
what he says. 

Hazlitt further remarks that “ the 
extreme subtlety of observation on 
the springs of human conduct in 
ordinary characters is only equalled 
by the ingenuity of the contrivances 
in bringing those springs into play 
in such a manner as to lay open their 
smallest irregularity.” Of Blifil this 
is truly said ; but with regard to all the 
other characters, we think that there 
is not only a deficiency of subtlety, 
but that the contrivances are of the 
most stagey and inartistic kind. 
Fielding makes his characters dis- 
close their motives and insincerities 
by those sudden changes of tone and 
manner which have from time im- 
memorial been the refuge of weak 
writers: profuse civility is suddenly 
changed into insolence, directly the 
poverty of the person so treated is 
discovered. This is not Nature's 
method; nor is it the method of 
good art. Characters do not betray 
themselves antithetically and  trans- 
parently, but incidentally and in- 
voluntarily. Fielding had a keen eye, 
and a large experience of everyday 
life and everyday people ; his appre- 
ciation of characteristics, and his 
great dramatic ventriloquism (admir- 
able qualities) make you believe in 
his persons as actual existences ; 
but you see and hear his persons, 
you do not know them. Often you 
do not believe in them. One cannot 
believe in Allworthy, in Mrs. Miller, 
in the virtuous highwayman, or in 
Dr. Blifil. This last-named person is 
a striking failure. The scheming 
scoundrel, having succeeded in his 
schemes to get his brother married 
to Bridget, is disgusted with that 
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brother’s coldness, “The Doctor re- 
monstrated with him privately con- 
cerning this behaviour, but could 
obtain no other satisfaction than the 
following plain declaration: ‘If you 
dislike anything in my _ brother's 
house, sir, you know you are at 
liberty to quit it.’ This strange, 
cruel, and almost unaccountable in- 
gratitude in the Captain absolutely 
broke the poor Doctor’s heart. 

He went directly to London, where 
he died soon after of a broken heart— 
a distemper which kills many :more 
than is generally imagined.” Had 
this been written by a modern an- 
thor, we know some critics who 
would have made not a little merry 
with the knowledge of human nature 
implied. Nor would they fail to 
remark that Mr. Fitzpatrick, after 
pulling out a handfal of guineas to 
bribe the chambermaid, is said, half- 
a-dozen pages further on, to have 
been so poor that he was forced to 
share his friend’s bed, not being able 
to pay for one. There are many 
readers to whom such venial errors 
are of no moment. If the book 
amuses them, they are indifferent 
whether it be true or false, carefully 
or carelessly written. -To these we 
have nothing to say. Our protest 
is against those who hold up Zom 
Jones a3 a work of art, and Field- 
ing as a great painter of character, 
A painter of manners, and an amus- 
ing story-teller, is a valuable posses- 
sion for any literature; and we do 
not remember any one whom we 
should place above Fielding as a 
painter of manners; but we must 
burn our pens, and abdicate the 
judgment-seat altogether, if we are 
to pronounce him a great artist, or a 
great painter of human nature. 

“As a picture of manners,” says 
one who has surely a right to be 
heard, but whose strange and some- 
what wilful exaggerations of eulogy 
render his criticisms less acceptable 
than they would otherwise be, “ the 
novel of Tom Jones is indeed ex- 
quisite—as a work of construction 
quite a wonder: the by-play of wis- 
dom, the power of observation, the 
multiplied felicitous turn of thoughts, 
the varied character of the great 
comic epic, keep the reader in a per- 
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tual admiration and curiosity ;’* 
and a little further on a string of 
eulogistic apostrophes contains such 
sentences as these: “What a vast 
sympathy! what a cheerfulness, 
what a manly relish of life! what a 
love of humankind ! what a poet is 
here !—watching, meditating, brood- 
ing, creating! what multitudes of 
truths has that man left behind him !” 
Thackeray is a master of grave irony, 
and it is not impossible that these 
eulogies may be, like his damnatory 
praise of Addison, a satire on the 
nonsense which is current about Field- 
ing. It is difficult to suppose him 
serioas in attributing poetical and 
philosophical genius to the author 
of Zom Jones; difficult to imagine 
what can be meant by the “truths” 
that writer has left. But, if he is 
serious, we must assume that he is 
speaking of Fielding from his youthfal 
recollection ; in which case, in all 
modesty, we beg him to take Tom 
Jones down from his shelves, and look 
into it for the evidence of poetry, sym- 
pathy, and insight. . 

The deadness to Nature which 
Fielding exhibits is rather character- 
istic of the eighteenth century, and 
must not be made a special reproach 
to him; but it is very significant of 
his intensely unpcetical mind, that 
when he has to describe natural 
phenomena, he takes refuge from his 
incompetence by treating the subject 
as matter for burlesque. This, you 
will say, was the comic turn he 
wished to give it. Perhaps so; the 
comedy is very dreary, yet we will 
accept the excuse. But, unhappily 
for his pretensions as 4 poet, he is 
not always burlesque; and when he 
intends to be poetical, this is the sort 
of maudlin he produces. 


“Tt was now a pleasant evening in the 
latter end of June, when our hero was 
walking in a most delicious grove, where 
the gentle breezes fanning the leaves, 
together with the sweet trilling of a 
murmuring -stream, and the melodious 
notes of nightingales, formed altogether 
the most enchanting harmony. In this 
scene, so sweetly accommodated to love, 
he meditated on his dear Sophia. While 
his wanton fancy roved unbounded over 
all her beauties, and his lively imagina- 
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tion painted the charming maid in va- 
rious ravishing forms, his warm heart 
melted with tenderness; and at length, 
throwing himself on the ground by the 
side of a gently murmuring brook, he 
broke forth into the following ejacula- 
tion : 

“*O Sophia, would Heaven give thee to 
my arms, how blest would be my condi- 
tion! Curst be that fortune which sets 
a distance between us! Was I but pos- 
sessed of thee, one only suit of rags thy 
whole estate, is there a man on earth 
whom I would envy! How contemptible 
would the brightest Circassian beauty, 
dressed in all the jewels of the Indies, 
appear to my eyes! But why do I men- 
tion another woman? Could I think my 
eyes capable of looking at any other witli 
tenderness, these hands should tear them 
from my head. No, my Sophia, if cruel 
fortune separates us for ever, my soul 
shall dote on thee alone. The chastest 
constancy will I ever preserve to thy 
image. Though I should never have pos- 
session of thy charming person, still shalt 
thon alone have possession of all my 
thoughts, my love, my soul. Oh! my 
fond heart is so wrapped up in that ten- 
der bosom, that the brightest beauties 
would for me have n> charms. Sophia, 
Sophia alone shall be mine! What rap- 
tures are in that name! I will engrave 
it on every tree !’” 


Now, we appeal to the reader’s can- 
dour to say, if such a passage .were 
quoted from a modern novel by some 
contemptuous critic, whether that no- 
vel would be “asked for at the libra- 
ries?” It is a sample of much of the 
serious writing to be found in Field- 
ing ; but, if it stood alone, it would 
be enough to give us the measure of 
his claims as a serious writer. We 
will not insult the reader by more cita- 
tions. That one shall suffice. 

Indeed, it is to the utter absence of 
anything like poetry or sentiment 
that we must ascribe the failure of 
Fielding to ivterest women and 
foreigners. It is not his coarseness 
alone which keeps Fielding out of the 
hands of women ; certainly it is not 
that which keeps him out of the 
hands of foreigners ; it is the clamsy 
incompetence with which he treats 
every serious scene. In France and 
Germany we find men ready enough to 
welcome Goldsmith, Sterne, Richard- 
son—but they have never at any time 





* THACKERAY: Lectures on the English Humourists, p. 259. 
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welcomed Fielding, which would be 
almost inconceivable if Fielding really 
had that Shakespearean knowledge 
and insight with which he is so lib- 
erally credited. 

Of the humour in Tom Jones there 
will necessarily be different opinions. 
We do not ourselves esteem it of a 
high kind, but there is abundance of it. 
It seems to us much lower in quality 
than that of Uncle Toby or Walter 
Shandy, for instance—depending, as 
it mostly does, on pbysical rather 
than on mental incongruities, and 
dealing somewhat. too profusely in 
what may be called practical jok- 
ing. There is great vivacity, and a 
constant strain of irony ; but there is 
little of that quiet humour which, 
without extorting a positive laugh, 
deliciously titillates the mind, and 
constantly recurs like a pleasant tune. 
The best touch we remember is where 
Mrs. Western says to her niece, “I 
was never so handsome as you, 
Sophy; yet I had something of you 
formerly. I was called the cruel Par- 
thenissa. Kingdoms and states, as 
Tully Cicero says, undergo alteration, 
and so must the human form.” We 
should describe Jom Jones as abound- 
ing in liveliness, coarse fun, and irony, 
but not in fine humour. There is 
much invention of comic situation, 
such as extorts the ready laughter 
of youth, and such as one may find 
in still greater abundance in Paul de 
Kock. The irony is sometimes very 
good,.as where, after Mrs. Partridge 
has unmercifully belaboured her hus- 
band, the parish rings with the report 
that the schoolmaster has killed his 
wife; and where Allworthy is de- 
scribed as having done so much good 
in the country that he had made every 
one in it his enemy ; again, that talk 
of the parish respecting his behaviour 
in receiving the child and not punish- 
ing its mother; and where the same 
people are in arms about Tom’s dis- 
missal ; “nay, the very persons who 
had before censured this good man 
for the kindness and tenderness 
shown to a bastard (his own, accord- 
ing to the general opinion), now cried 
out as loudly against turning his own 
child out of doors. One thing must 
not be omitted, that, in their cen- 
sures on this occasion, none ever men- 
tioned the sum contained in the 
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paper which Allworthy gave Jones. 
which was no less than five hundred 
pounds; but all agreed that he was 
sent away penniless, and some said 
naked, from his father’s house.” We 
will also give a specimen of this 
irony, which is amusing enough, 
though somewhat artificial. It is in 
the kitchen of the inn where the 
landlord, 


“Who had been called out by the 
arrival of a horseman at the gate, now 
returned into the kitchen, and with an 
affrighted countenance cried out, ‘What 
do you think, gentlemen? The rebels 
has given the Duke the slip, and have 
almost got to London. It is certainly 
true, for a man on horseback told me 
just now.’ 

“*T am glad of it with all my heart,’ 
cries Partridge ; ‘then there will be no 
fighting in these parts.’ 

“*T am glad,’ cries the clerk, ‘fora 
better reason ; for I would always have 
right take place.’ 

“* Ay, but,’ said the landlord, ‘T have 
heard some people say this man hath no 
right.’ 

“*T will prove the contrary in a mo- 
ment,’ cries the clerk, ‘if my father dies 
seized of a right—do you mind me, seized 
of a right, I say—doth not that right 
descend to his son as well as another ?” 

“¢But how can he have any right to 
make us papishes ?’ says the landlord. 

“Never fear that,’ cries Partridge. 
‘As to matter of right, the gentleman 
there hath proved it clear as the sun; 
and as to the matter of religion, it’s quite 
out of the case. The papists themselves 
don’t expect any such thing. A popish 
priest, whom I know very well, and who 
is a very honest man, told me, upon 
his word and honour, they had no such 
design.’ 

“‘*And another priest of my acquain- 
tance,’ said the Jandlady, ‘told me the 
same thing. But my husband is always 
so afraid of papishes. I know a great 
many papishes that are very honest sort 
of people, and spend their money very 
freely; and it’s always a maxim with me 
that one man’s money is as good as 
another’s,’ 

“« Very true, mistress,’ said the pup- 
pet-showman. ‘I don’t care what reli- 
gion comes, provided the Presbyterians 
are not uppermost ; for they are enemies 
to puppet-shows.’ ” 

‘On the question of the morality 
of Tom Jones we will not dwell, 
because we suppose that there can 
really be very little difference of 
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opinion as to the insensibility of 
the author to the disgracefulness of 
Tom's relation to Lady Bellaston. 

To sum up the points we have en- 
deavoured to establish, it appears that, 
with many admirable merits, Zom 
Jones has not one surpassing excel- 
lence. ‘Its construction we have 
proved to be essentially bad of its 
kind, and the kind very low ; so far 
from there being any consummate art, 
such as delicate instinct or steady re- 
flection would have suggested, there 
is only the vulgar artifice of the 
ordinary novelist, rendered more ef- 
fective than usual by an unusual 
audacity and animation. Its cha- 
racter-painting is admirable of its 
kind, but the kind is not high. It 
admirably represents characteristics 
and idioms. It fails in portraying 
characters of any depth or variety, 
although successfal in sharply de- 
fining and sustaining the types 
chosen, in spite of an occasional 
failure here and there. Its know- 
ledge of human nature is by no means 
subtle or profound. Its humour 
is coarse, but abundant. Its irony 
and animal spirits keep the reader in 
a state of uninterrupted amusement. 
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Its merit as a picture of manners is 
unsurpassed. On these several points 
we may expect that various readers 
will raise various pleas. To some, 
the judgment we have given will 
seem as harsh as the judgment habi- 
tually given seems to us exaggerated. 
The humour will be estimated more 
highly, the characters will be thought 
more subtle and profound, the know- 
ledge of life more searching, than we 
are able to admit. On such points it 
would be vain to expect that all men 
should agree ; or that those who have 
felt and expressed a long - cherished 
preference should be willing to give 
itup. Without any such expectation, 
we simply suggest to all really inde- 
pendent critics, that, instead of echo- 
ing their own or other men’s verdicts 
on Tom ‘Jones, they should take the 
volumes from,their shelves, and try 
to read them with the impartiality 
they would show to Balzac. The 
only point which admits of something 
like demonstration is that on which 
the critics have hitherto been most 
nearly unanimous—namely, the con- 
struction of Jom Jones ; and. on this 
point we believe it may be said that 
we have proved them to be wrong. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE RIDE FOR,LIFE OR DEATH. 


Tue attack on the day following 
was rather harassing to the defenders 
of Rivelsby, than such as to cause 
them any imminent present alarm. 
The enemy’s archers, posted under 
cover of the ditch banks which crossed 
the abbey meadows in every direc- 
tion, kept up a discharge which, 
though not very fatal in its effects, 
reduced the little garrison to keep 
as much as possible within shelter. 
The greatest difficulty which Foliot 
experienced in carrying out the supe- 
rior’s orders for the defence, was to 
prevent the Brabanters from return- 
ing it. The attacking party were too 
well protected for this to be done 
with any great effect; and since it 
was important above all things to 
economise both lives and ammuni- 
tion in case they should have to sus- 


tain a siege of many days, it was 
only when some party, more daring 
than the rest, attempted to form a 
lodgment for “themselves nearer the 
abbey walls that the legate’s im- 
patient mercenaries were allowed to 
ply their trade in return, which they 
did with such fatal good-will that 
their enemies were soun fain to con- 
tent themselves ata safer distance, 
Sir Godfrey himself showed boldly 
in the front, cheering and encourag- 
ing his men, and more than once a 
shaft from the walls had narrowly 
missed him; but he was soldier 
enough to recognise, however un- 
willingly, the fact that no assault 
could be made with any hope of sac- 
cess, until the arrival of de Lacy 
with his siege-engines; and had sent 
messenger after messenger, and even 
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ridden himself, to the rising-ground 
that fronted Ladysmede on the oppo- 
site side of the river, which com- 
manded the line of his ally’s expected 
approach. 

With even more anxiety did those 
at Rivelsby look for the coming of 
Longchamp. The abbot, when the 
first alarm of Sir Godfrey’s move- 
ment had been brought by Picot, had 
despatched Gaston on the road to- 
wards Ely, in the hope of being able 
to communicate by some means to 
the legate their urgent need of his 
assistance. But the final result of 
the deep-laid conspiracy which had 
for its object to raise Prince John 
into the legate’s place was yet un- 
certain; and although Longchamp 
himself had felt confident of crushing 
it at once, Abbot Martin, naturally 
less sanguine, and hemmed in by ene- 
mies at a distance from the scene of 
the struggle, could not repress a 
strong misgiving as to his success. 
The helpless guests who were now 
dependent on his protection only 
added to his own anxieties, while he 
strove, by cheerful looks and words, 
to calm theirs. 

Gladice had sat at the window of 
her turret watching with a morbid 
fascination the movements in the 
attacking forces below. Had Abbot 
Martin known the terrible attraction 
which the scene had for those gentle 
eyes, he woald, of very charity, have 
changed her quarters even to some 
place that was considered less secure ; 
or at least have blocked up that 
narrow oylet in the little oratory, 
which was the only one that faced 
the outer walls ; Gladice had no need, 
it was true, to visit it so often as she 
did, if she consulted her own safety, 
though it could have been only a 
chance bolt that could have entered 
there; but it was there that she 
spent many of her hours, 

And now, as she looked towards 
the low hill which Sir Godfrey had 
watched so impatiently, she saw it 
suddenly crowned with a clamp of 
spears. They soon increased in num- 
bers, and began to stream down the 
slope towards the monastery. 

“It is the legate!” she almost 
shrieked with joy, as she rushed into 
the adjoining chamber to tell her 
kinswoman what she saw. 
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Dame Elfhild, who had been go- 
lacing her weary hours with the 
companionship of Giulio, rose and 
looked out towards the hill; and 
though, less excited than her niece, 
she gently warned her against over. 
confidence, she too thought she saw 
deliverance at hand. 

Wild with hope, as she had before 
been patient and silent in her almost 
despair, Gladice could hardly restrain 
herself from rushing in person to the 
abbot, to be the first, as was probable, 
to bear him the joyful tidings. No 
time was lost, however, in the com- 
munication ; and finding that no other 
locality in the abbey afforded so good 
a view of the distant hill, he repair- 
ed at once to the garden turret. He 
looked for some moments in the di- 
rection of the advancing force, but 
made scarce any reply to Gladice’s 
eager observations. ; 

“ My eyes are nought,” he said, as 
he turned from the window. “I 
made bold, under your fair pardon, 
Dame Elf hild, to bid my son Waryn 
follow me hither for that reason; he 
will tell us what he makes of these 
new-comers.” 

Hurried steps came up the turret 
stairs, and Waryn stood at the open 
door. Dame Elfhild was self - pos- 
sessed enough for a word of gracious 
welcome ; but Gladice, with a pain- 
fal eagerness that was all uncon- 
scious of proprieties, grasped his 
arm breathlessly, and led him to the 
narrow loophole. 

He gazed for a few seconds, which 
seemed to her like hours; and still 
he, too, said nothing. 

“Tt is the good bishop, surely, at 
last? — yonder are friends come to 
help us ?—Oh heaven! say it is so !” 

Waryn looked for an instant into 
the beautiful face that met bis own 
glance—only too truthful—with one 
of agony, as she would have sunk at 
his feet, it seemed to him, but for 
the arm which he cast for an instant 
round her. Then he looked towards 
the abbot, and shook his head. 

“Tt is not the legate, my child,” 
said Abbot Martin quietly. 

“No,” replied Foliot, as he gently 
released Gladice to her kinswoman, 
who sought to soothe and calm her. 

“Are yon de Lacy’s men, think 
you?” said the abbot to Waryn, 
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whom he had drawn apart. He had 
heard from Picot that it was on him 
that the confederates depended for 
the assault. 

“ It may be,” replied Foliot—“ they 
come at least from his quarter. It can 
scarce be any of the legate’s follow- 
s ” 

Poor Gladice, alas! had forgotten 
that Ely, from whence they expected 
help, lay on the other side. 

“Go look again, Waryn,” said the 
superior, “ you have keen eyes.” 

The slope of the hill was by this 
time covered with the new-comers, 
and they were even spreading over 
the lower ground. 

“They have engines with them,” 
said Foliot, after watching for a while, 
‘Cand they move but slowly.” 

The abbot, without replying to 
Foliot, was turning to say such words 
of comfort to the others as he could, 
when a voice was heard at the door, 
inquiring for the superior. Waryn 
came forward, and found Raoul there, 
eager and almost breathless. 

“Andrew the sacrist hath sent 
me,” said he: “that heathen de Lacy 
is coming down over the Esel-dyke 
with his heavy rams and war-wolves, 
and I know not what devilries.” 

“Softly,” said Waryn; “the lord 
abbot knows—go down again.” 

“Nay, but Andrew saith that if 
word could be but sent to his brother 
Ulph at the mill- head there, they 
could cut the dam in less time than 
one could say a paternoster, and lay 
the Wastel-mead under water, so that 
they should scarce get such heavy 
commodities across—but it must be 
on the instant, if it be done.” 

“ By my faith, it might be done!” 
said the abbot, coming forward; “a 
shrewd wit hath brother Andrew at 
all times—and Ulph may be depend- 
ed on—but how to let him know? 
Nay,” he continued, in a tone of dis- 
appointment,—* it is not possible ; it 
were but throwing a life away to try.” 

“Tt shall be tried, nevertheless,” 
said Waryn. “Listen, Raoul, if you 
love me. Saddle me the chestnut 


which you profanely call the Legate ; 
have him ready for me at the east 
postern ; I will ride along the ditch 
till I get straight for the dyke-head,” 
he said, turning to the abbot in ex- 
planation ; “ and when I strike across, 
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I will have gained half a bow-shot on 
them before a man among them shall 
have thought enough to fix an arrow.” 

“Tt is but waste of life, Waryn,” 
said the abbot,—“ it shall not be.” 
_“Bethink you, my lord,” said 
Foliot, “if we could but stay de Lacy 
and his train even for a day, it were 
all the odds between life and death— 
and more than life or death—for 
those at Rivelsby.” 

“Tf it offered but reasonable chance, 
son Waryn,I were not the man to 
say you nay. I reck not overmuch 
of life, even for thee—it is but dross, 
if it be hoarded; it is gold when it 
is nobly spent. But it may not be 
lavished wantonly. No man could 
hope to pass through yon leaguer 
alive.” 

Raoul had stopped, as be was rush- 
ing to do Foliot’s bidding, to hear 
what the abbot said. He came boldly 
into the chamber now, his face flush- 
ing red and pale by turns. 

“Let me go, my lord abbot,” he 
said—‘‘ my life will make none rich 
poor, whether it be spent or hoard- 
ed.’ ‘ 

“You!” said the abbot and Foliot 
in the same breath — ‘‘and we to 
suffer it ?—never !” 

“Hear me,” said the young es 
quire, earnestly, laying his hand on 
Foliot’s arm. “Sir Godfrey's own 
men are posted between the east gate 
and the dyke-head. They know me 
well ; and there is scarce one among 
them, I think, would lift a hand 
against me willingly, if but for old 
acquaintance sake. I may pass them 
safely—they may think, if they will, 
that I bear ‘some word of parley. 
When once past them, I will ride for 
life. The Legate,” he said, smilling, 
“will soon bear me out of bow-shot 
—and, as I tell you, the men of Ladys- 
mede’s hands will be slow—the rest 
are far enough.” 

There was show of reason in what 
Raoul said. Still the abbot hesitated, 
and Foliot even more. It seemed self- 
ish to let the boy risk even the lesser 
danger. He only became the more 
eager in his entreaties for permission. 

“I will ride on for Swinford Bridge,” 
yuna. and shall be safe on my 

to Ely while you are cooped up 
here. Plead for a, fair tay” he 
said, turning suddenly as he caught 
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Gladice’s eye; “I will bear a message 
for you to your noble kinsman of 
Ely.” 

“ He says but too true, it may be,” 
said the superior to Foliot in a low 
voice ; ‘‘he may have full as much 
chance of safety as those who bide 
behind, when all is said.” 

Raoul took their hesitation for 
assent. Giulio was sitting on the 
floor, turning his open blue eyes from 
one to the other, and gathering from 
their words more of the real peril of 
the situation than his elders were 
aware. He was twisting thoughtfully 
in his fingers a crimson ribbon which 
had been either given to him, or he 
had stolen, from Gladice’s hair. Even 
Raoul’s jealous dignity had conde- 
scended sometimes to be his play- 
fellow, and the boy considered the 
young esquire as one of his especial 
friends: he had crept towards him 
now, and held his hand as if in. 
mute protest against his going away. 
Raoul stooped and took his plaything 
from him. 

“Give me this, Giulio,” he said, 
“T will bear it to my lord of Ely as a 
token that a fair lady prays him to 
make no delay. Farewell; we will 
have merry days yet, when we are rid 
of our ill neighbours.” 

There was not a moment to be lost ; 
briefly, but not without strong emo- 
tion, the abbot bid him God speed 
upon his errand, and Waryn accom- 

anied him down to the postern-gate. 
n haste the good chestnut was sad- 
dled, and Raoul mounted and rode 
gaily forth. They watched him from 
the abbey walls as he made straight 
towards the spot where the banner of 
Sir Godfrey was planted. The besieg- 
ers probably thought that he brought 
some message from the defenders of 
the monastery, and though he bore 
no token of peace or parley, nove 
offered to molest him as he rode out. 
When he was near enough for his 
person to be recognised by some of 
his old comrades of Ladysmede, they 
were more likely to be confirmed in 
this persuasion. He had reached the 
point at which his intention of pass- 
ing them must become manifest, 
when he put his horse to his fall 
speed, and dashed forwards through 
their line. De Burgh himself had 
watched him, and thought for the 
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moment that his errant follower was 
either coming back to his allegiance, 
or had been chosen as the bearer of 
terms of surrender. Great was his 
wrath when he saw the esquire gallop 
on, it could no longer be doubted on 
some other errand than that of truce. 
Had he been mounted at the moment, 
he would have pursued him in person. 
As it was, Raoul had left his enemies 
some paces already in his rear, before 
the koight’s wrathfal orders to shoot 
him down could be put into execu- 
tion, even had they fallen upon more 
willing ears. He was in more peril 
from outlying parties further on, who 
aimed at him as he flashed by, with 
more or less precision. But let no 
reader marvel if bolt and arrow flew 
harmless past him, though they rained 
about him from a score of enemies. 
The plume was cut from his cap, the 
light lance in his hand was dinted, 
but Raoul* rode on untouched. The 
hero never falls until his work is 
done. 

The anxious eyes at Rivelsby could 
follow his movements no longer. Bat 
he had reached the cottage where the 
sacrist’s brother lived, and _half-a- 
dozen stout arms had broken down 
the sluice before the two or three 
riders who had been distanced by the 
chestnut’s fleetness could come up, 
and Ulph and his brave sons had 
effected their escape into the thicket. 
The waters came pouring in upon the 
low ground, which the new reinforce- 
ments had by this time reached, and, 
filling the intersecting ditches, made 
the whole for miles present the ap- 
pearance of a vast lake. It was al- 
most impossible for de Lacy’s heavy 
engines to make way at all. Even 
the horsemen were already fast be- 
coming embarrassed by the impossi- 
bility of advancing safely over such 
treacherous ground. 

Meanwhile Raoul rode on along the 
embankment itself, in the direction 
of Swinford. His movements became 
again visible to the watchers on the 
abbey walls. He passed the bridge, 
and though some horsemen of Lord 
de Lacy’s company had taken up the 
pursuit, the speed of the noble animal 
he rode was fast leaving them in the 
distance. A shout of irrepressible 
exultation from Waryn, a murmured 
thanksgiving from the abbot, clasped 
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hands from Gladice, told that be was 
safe. Why did he turn after he had 
crossed the river, and ride back along 
the other bank at full speed for 
Rivelsby ? 

“God in heaven?’ cried Waryn, 
“the boy is mad !”’ 

There were but few of the besiegers 
posted on the opposite side of the 
river, except a strong party who had 
it in charge to watch the approach to 
the water-gate. Towards that, it 
was evident, Raoul was now fast 
galloping. It was even possible he 
might reach the bank opposite, shel- 
tered as he was from their view as 
yet by the low alder-thickets, before 
they were aware of his approach. 
But how to cross the stream, even 
then, in the full face and sight of his 
enemies ? 

With a hasty word to the abbot, 
Waryn leapt rather than ran down 
the turret stair into the abbey court. 
Calling to three or four whom he met 
to follow him, he gave a hasty order 
to man the wall towards the river in 
strong force, while he rushed down 
himself to the little door that opened 
into the boat-house. He found Picot 
there before him, with the miller and 
two others. They were seated in a 
small flat boat, with oars in readiness, 
and the hunter was watching with 
ears and eyes through the low arch- 
way into which the water flowed. 
It was he who first replied to Waryn’s 
question of astonishment. 

“ He told me, when I was saddling 
for him, he would make a shift to be 
back this way, if he swam for it. 
Twas of no use to speak reasonably 
to him—he was ever a headstrong 
boy. But we will give him a chance 
for it.” 

They had not waited long, though 
Waryn felt his heart throb almost to 
bursting, when they could eee Raoul 
galloping along the bank almost with- 
in a stone’s throw. The enemy on the 
other side had by this time seen him 
too. For a moment they gazed in 
startled amazement at the solitary 
rider as he flashed upon their sight ; 
but as Waryn and his companions 
pushed the boat out into the stream, 
bows were bent, and a score of foes 
started forwards to bar his passage. 
He hurled out of his path, by the 
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mere force of his career, the first two 
or three who threw themselves upon 
him ; but before the boat had reached 
mid-stream, one arrow at least had 
found its mark, for Raoul was reeling 
in his saddle. Still he rode on. With 
loud shouts of encouragemenf, the 
party in the boat pulled near the bank, 
themselves the mark for the enemy’s 
archers, whilst Dannequin and his 
cross- bowmen did their part gal- 
lantly from the walls, and their every 
shot told well. Panting heavily, and 
bleeding from more than one wound, 
the steed which carried the young 
esquire, as if it knew instinctively 
that there only could safety lie, sprang 


‘with him into the river—for his rider 


hung helpless on bis neck. In another 
instant the stont miller had Raoul 
in his grasp, and lifted him by main 
strength into the boat; while the 
noble chestnut, as if proudly conscious 
that his work was done, gave one 
loud snort, and, rolling over, floated 
dying down the stream. 

The water-gate was opened, and, 
covered by a storm of missiles from 
their friends above, a strong party of 
the defenders sallied out, and bore 
Raoul and more than one wounded 
comrade safe within the walls. They 
Jaid the young esquire down on the 
stone pathway—for he was pale and 
bleeding fast—while one of the Bene- 
dictines sought to stanch his wound. 
Waryn stooped over him, and gently 
called his name. For an instant the 
bloodless lips parted, the blue eyes 
opened, and a faint smile, as Waryn 
thought, played over the features as a 
floating robe swept up, and Gladice 
once more knelt beside him—this 
time in vain. Then he shivered, and 
lay still. In mute sorrow Foliot 
watched him; and tearing open his 
throat-lace to aid his. breathing, he 
saw a bit of crimson silk. Gladice 
had hid her face. When it was 
too plain that all was over, Waryn 
stooped and kissed the boy’s fair 
forehead, closed the blue eyes that 
had lost all their light, half moved 
the ribbon that lay there on his 
breast, touched it with his lips, and 
carefully replaced it ; then, casting one 
irresolute look upon Gladice weeping 
on the abdot’s shoulder, signed to the 
Benedictines to bear away the dead. 
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CHAPTER XL.—THE ASSAULT, 


Twelve days already the siege had 
lasted, the besiegers daily gathering 
strength. With difficulty, when 
the inundation had in great degree 
subsided, some of the smaller engines 
had been brought up against the 
walls. Nothing but the strong de- 
fences of the monastery and the gal- 
lant spirit of its garrison could have 
enabled them to hold out against 
such overwhelming numbers. But 
they were hard beset. Unprepared 
for such a close leaguer, the stores of 
the brotherhood were fast being ex- 
hausted by the daily demands of the 
garrison, although the poor Brabant- 
ers were much diminished in num- 
bers, and none grudged them now 
the rations which they earned so 
well. If Foliot had hitherto learnt 
little of a soldier’s trade, he was 
now, at all events, fast acquiring it. 
Though indebted to the abbot and 
others for many instructions in the 
detail of defence, he showed, in his 
power of quick intelligence and rapid 
cumbination, all the best qualities of 
u commander. The quiet firmness, 
too, with which he issued his com- 
mands, and his constant presence 
where most needed, soon gave both 
the retainers of the abbey and their 
foreign allies implicit confidence in 
their new commander. 

The besiegers were known to be 
now mining the eastern wall. A side- 
gate, long disused, and a small tower 
above it, were ascertained to be the 
point of their operations. The abbey 
garrison were too weak in force 
either to make a sally to destroy the 
mine and its workmen, or to counter- 
mine with any -hope of success. A 
hasty fortification was thrown up, by 
pulling down some stabling hard by, 
so as to form an inner line of defence 
which might still hold the enemy at 
bay, in case the original wali were de- 
stroyed by the springing of the mine. 
In this operation the brethren them- 
selves had been employed by relays 
day and night, under the active su- 
perintendence of the sacrist, aided 
silently by the zeal and energy of 
their guest of the black vizard, who 
not only wielded his mattock with a 


skill and strength which won the 
brawny sacrist’s admiration, but 
showed a practical acquaintance with 
the arts of fortification which the 
churchman could not boast. More 
than one of the Benedictines lost 
their lives while thus engaged, al- 
though means had been taken to pro- 
tect them as far as possible from the 
missiles of the besiegers, and a cover 
had been formed under the direction 
of the pilgrim (whose signs the party 
had learned to understand and obey 
far more readily than the orders of 
the sacrist), which saved many a 
life and limb. 

Paler and more anxious day by day 
grew the abbot’s countenance, as 
every hour, in reply to his restless 
inquiries, some new casualty was re- 
ported to him, or some new move- 
ment in advance was observed on the 
part of the besiegers. For the first 
two or three days of the siege, while 
Sir Godfrey contented himself with 
a close investment of the abbey, and 
the attack was comparatively feeble 
and distant, Abbot Martin’s eye had 
lighted up with an unusual fire, and 
his step had carried him with almost 
the elasticity of youth. Those who 
had seen him then might better have 
remembered the Guy Fitzwaryn who 
had fought in Brittany, than brother 
Martin, the quiet monk of Evesham, 
or the lord abbot of Rivelsby. But 
as the leaguer went on, and the aged 
monks in the infirmary were crowd- 
ed out of their pallets by wounded 
defenders, and the funeral mass, said 
perhaps some once or twice a-year, 
became a daily service, and the north 
corner of their burying-ground, where 
lay the few graves of the stranger 
and the wayfarer who had died with- 
in their hospitable gates, became 
crowded with the little black crosses 
which marked the resting-place of 
the slain Brabanters—and he grew 
sick with the long-delayed hope of 
succour from Longchamp—then the 
superior became again an altered 
mao. Still, with his armour on un- 
der the vestments of his rank, he 
went from post to post, careless of 
danger as before, and striving to 
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speak a cheeerful word to each and 
all at their duties ; but it was evi- 
dently with a painful effort. That 
very morning he had met the body 
of one of his monks, just struck down 
at the new works, which was being 
carried to the chamber where the 
dead were laid to wait their burial. 
The face was decently covered ; but 
the abbot stopped and raised the 
covering, and recognised the features 
of one whom he had seen cause to 
rebuke the previous evening for some 
expression of discontent. He turned 
aside, and dropped his head on his 
breast with a bitter groan. He re- 
tired at once to his chamber, and 
when he summoned Wolfert to his 
presence, after a space of two hours, 
it was to issue orders for a solemn 
service of special prayer and humilia- 
tion before Heaven. None, save blind 
old Tobias, whose presence the abbot 
had probably disregarded, but who 
contrived in a wonderful manner to 
supply by his ears and fingers the 
place of his lost eyes, knew that, in 
the interval, he had put on a shirt of 
coarsest hair under his body-armour. 
It was a superstition of those dark 
times; let us be content to rejoice 
in our own illumination, and let the 
good abbot pass. 

When the special service in the 
abbey church was over, Shoshannim 
again rang out his deep booming 
notes, which a favouring wind had 
been known to carry over the flats 
even as far as Huntingdon; it had 
been resolved to bear in procession 
round the beleaguered ramparts some 
of their holiest relics, with solemn 
chant and invocation. It was at the 
very moment when the attack at the 
east gate was hottest, and the weak- 
ened garrison of Rivelsby were al- 
most despairing of maintaining long- 
er the unequal combat against a foe 
whose numbers seemed to increase 
as their own diminished, that the 
procession moved slowly from the 
church doors through the cloister, 
and came into the view of the com- 
batants. The tall silver cross, the 
precious gift of Queen Etheldreda, 
was borne in front, and all the chief 
officials of the house, except the sa- 
crist and others who were doing good 
service on the walls, followed in their 
robes of state; for though, in some 
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sort, a penitential progress, the ab- 
bot rightly judged that it was no 
time to discourage the brave hearts 
who were shedding their blood in 
the church’s cause by any show of 
mourning emblems. All solemn pomp 
and pageant, all the outward glories 
of a church which could not be 
other than triumphant, were there 
to-day. Censers waved and banners 
flew, as though it had been some high 
religious festival. Besides the great 
standard of the Virgin, the great pro- 
tectress of their house, they bore dis- 
played the saltire of St. Andrew, the 
double cross of. St. Philip, the dove of 
St. Oswald, the book and crosier of 
St. Bride, and the emblems of many 
a saint besides who was thought to 
have a special care of Rivelsby. Last 
of the dignitaries, immediately before 
the gilded shrine which held the pre. 
cious relics, came the lord abbot 
himself, in a cope of violet silk, 
flashing with gold and gems. They 
walked in imminent personal peril 
at every step; for though few even 
among the reckless band whom Sir 
Godfrey led in person cared to aim 
where the holy banners flew, yet 
stones and bolts discharged at ran- 
dom whistled round them as they 
moved. But if any heart amongst 
them faltered, it hid its fears for very 
shame. The soldiers of the church 
showed as bold a front as if every 
man had been a mail-clad knight. 
With clear, deep, unfaltering voices, 
and in unbroken harmony, the Bene- 
dictine brothers lifted their chant as 
they marched :— 


“ Nisi Dominus edificaverit domum, in 
vanum laboraverunt qui sedificant eam.” 

And before the last notes were fully 

enunciated, the semi-choir took up the 

answering verse— 

“Nisi Dominus custodierit civitatem 
frustra vigilat qui custodit eam.” 

Full and clear the melody swelled 
out above the din of battle, nay, even 
seemed to still it for awhile, for 
many both within and without the 
walls paused for some few instants 
by an involuntary impulse to listen. 
The Brabanters heard it, and, godless 
reprobates as most of them were, 
Dannequin and his diminished band 
clenched their battle-axes with a 
sterner grip, or drew their arrows to 
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the head with weary arms once 
more. They could fight better — so 
they felt or fancied — with the holy 
words, of whose very sense they were 
ignorant, ringing like a charm about 
them. In the beleaguering host the 
sound was heard, and many a stub- 
born conscience amongst the riders 
of Ladysmede was pricked with a 
strange remorse. The Crusader heard 
it, and turned pale. Only Sir God- 
frey grasped his lance with redoub- 
led fury, and, shouting curses on his 
priestly foes, dismounted and led his 
men-at-arms with taunts to a fresh as- 
sault. , 

The priest who carried the heavy 
silver cross staggered before he had 
made many steps across the open 
space, for a cross-bow quarrel had 
struck him in the brain, and his life- 
blood spirted on the holy symbol ; 
but the strong arm of Wolfert the 
chaplain caught it before it fell, and 
while some of those who were near- 
est ceased their chant involuntarily 
from a natural horror, and remarked 
to each other in awestruck whispers 
on what seemed so terrible an omen, 
the young monk’s voice took up the 
broken verse loudly and distinctly, as 
he rested the drooping head upon his 
shoulder, and chanted what might well 
have sounded a triumphant requiem 
in the dying Benedictine’s ear— 


“Tta dederit dilectis suis somnum.” 


— So He giveth His beloved sleep !” 
His fellows moved the body aside, and 
the solemn march passed on. 

It was full time for some interpo- 
sition from heaven or earth, if the 
fortunes of Rivelsby were to survive 
the day. One heavy battering-ram 
had with great difficulty been brought 
up against the walls, and under its 
terrible shocks a portion of the wall 
was tottering. Just as the proces- 
sion reached the spot, it fell. Like 
hounds from the leash, a body of 
picked men from Ladysmede, Sir 
Godfrey and Gundred at their head, 
rushed in upon the breach. But 
Rivelsby was not yet won. Rather, 
for the moment, the assailants were 
trapped themselves. Ranged in close 
order on the new-built wall within, 
the defenders of the monastery, cool 
and prepared, showered down upon 
their advancing foes as they climbed 
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hastily over the broken wall, thrust- 
ing each other, and stumbling in 
their eagerness, a sustained volley of 
missiles at close distance, under which 
they dropped fast. Many a man 
amongst them rued the over - bold- 
ness which had tempted him to cast 
aside his heavy pavise, and mount 
to the attack, assured of an easy prey. 
Nor was this all; a desperate band 
from amongst the garrison had scorn- 
ed to give an inch of ground, even 
when the wall fell almost from their 
feet, and unheeding the shouts and 
outstretched arms of their compan- 
ions, who would have helped them 
up into a place of safely, fought 
hand to hand upon the breach itself. 
There stood Dannequin, the Brabant 
captain, wielding his two-handed 
weapon lightly round him in all the 
pride of a swordsman’s skill, and 
sweeping a foe before him at every 
stroke. There, too, fought the sacrist, 
his scapulary girt close about him, 
his head and huge arms bare, pursu- 
ing his new vocation with all the 
zest of novelty. Whether Gundred 
remembered the author of his late 
discomfiture or not, he had singled 
out brother Andrew for his personal 
antagonist, and made at the stout 
monk, before whom two of his com- 
rades had dropped already, axe in 
hand. But the sacrist had another 
weapon now. Once the good cudgel 
which he wielded parried the blow 
which his assailant aimed at him, 
and then descended, with the full 
swing of an arm whose strength the 
brethren held to be almost miracu- 
lous, right upon Gundred’s temples. 
When the men of Ladysmede were 
hurled back, in spite of their despe- 
rate onslaught, they left Gundred 
dead where he fell. Last of all, and 
even then unwillingly, almost forced 
back by Baldwin his body-squire, de 
Burgh himself, sore wounded, stag- 
gered down the breach, and for a 
while there ensued a breathing-space 
for Rivelsby. Dannequin, the sacrist, 
and the brave few who had stood by 
them, climbed over the inver wall, and 
were welcomed with shouts and em- 
braces by their comrades. 

“ Pardieu, brother,” said the Bra- 
banter, as he unfastened his steel cap 
to cool his brow, and drew a long 
sigh after his exertions, “I thiok I 
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did never see a man deal such blows! 
and with such a tool, forsooth !” 
touched the sacrist’s cudgel as he 
spoke with some contempt. 

‘« Every man to his craft,” said An- 
drew. “This is a spiritual weapon, 
and demands wary handling.” 

“Tis woundily heavy,” remarked 
Dannequin, who had got it partly 
into his hand. 

“Tt hath a modicum of lead in it, 
friend, like other heads I wot of,”’ re- 
plied Andrew. 

The respite granted to the besieged 
was but short. Again the trumpets 
of the enemy sounded for the attack, 
and under cover of repeated flights 
of arrows, shot well together, de 
Lacy’s men, reinforcing those of 
Ladysmede, rushed up to the walls in 
overwhelming numbers. When with- 
in a few paces of the gateway, they 
halted as if by signal. Waryn Foliot 
taking this fur hesitation, stepped 
forward to cheer his party to bring 
every available missile to bear upon 
them where they stood, when he was 
drawn back suddenly by the pilgrim 
monk, who stood behind him. The 
stranger was making impatient signs 
at the same time to some of the Bra- 
banters who were occupying the 
gateway tower. After the surprise 
of an instant, Foliot caught his 
meaning. 

“‘ Down, down at once!” he shouted 
to the men above ; “ they are going to 
spring the mine under us!” 

There was a low rumbling sound 
under their feet, and even before the 
last of the unfortunate Brabanters 
could make their hurried descent, 
crashing down amidst clouds of dust 
and flying stones came the gateway 
tower. 

All felt half stunned and blinded 
for a moment; and before the dust 
cleared away, a bugle-call—a few 
notes only, but wondrously clear and 
of peculiar accentuation—rang amidst 
the ruins, and almost ere it ceased, 
there rose close, as it seemed, to 
where they stood, Sir Godfrey’s war- 
ery—“ Our Lady for Ladysmede!” 

“‘ By heaven,” cried Foliot, ‘‘ they 
are in amongst us now!” 

Bat it was not so. Tearing the vizard 
from his face, the silent monk stood 
upon the fallen ruins, up which de 
Lacy and his men were rushing fari- 
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ously. His pilgrim’s frock bad been 
thrown aside, and a close shirt of mail 
showed the tall limbs to full advan- 
tage. The long white beard was gone, 
and the grizzled hair and keen black 
eyes, as he stood there bareheaded, 
were recognised at once by more 
than one amongst friends and foes. 
He waved a mace which he bad 
caught up from the ground, and 
shouted aloud once more his battle- 
cry. 

“Our Lady for Ladysmede and 
Rivelsby! Ralph de Lacy, stand 
back! I would not have a kinsman’s 
blood upon my hand. Nick Boteler, 
I spared you once—a step farther, 
and I will rid the country-side of you 
for once and all!” 

Lord de Lacy lowered his weapon, 
and the lips that had smiled at death 
a dozen times that day turned white. 
He was not sure any earthly warrior 
stood before him. Boteler swore an 
oath, but recoiled a pace or two, for 
he knew, and feared more than spirit 
or devil, the hand that held the up- 
lifted mace. The miller of Swinford 
had rushed forward, and throwing 
his battle-axe upon the ground, doffed 
his bonnet, and dropped on one knee 
before his well-remembered lord and 
foster-brother. 

“Holy St Mary!” exclaimed 
Abbot Martin, as be heard the voice, 
and caught a side-glance at the face, 
“ yon should be Miles de Burgh! ” 

“It is, it is! lord abbot,” cried 
Picot, wild with delighted excite- 
ment; “St Mary be praised that he 
hath had the grace at last to break 
his vow!” 

It was indeed the good ‘knight 
who was thought to have died in 
Palestine. Had a legion of angels 
been vouchsafed in reply to the pious 
brethren’s prayers, it might scarcely 
have surprised the abbot more, or 
prodnced more consternation amongst 
some of the enemy. All the older 
retainers of Ladysmede knew the 
features and the voice, and gathered 
into knots upon the breach -in hesi- 
tation and astonishment. Some 
came more boldly forward, and knelt 
to renew their fealty to their true 
lord. De Lacy waved his own men 
back, and the tide of battle stood 
still in its full flow over the walls of 
Rivelsby. 
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Sir Godfrey himself, hurt in the 
thigh, had been carried in a litter to 
this last assault. He had sworn to 
enter through the breach, living or 
dead, and his men only waited for 
the first rush of the assailants to 
pour in, to enable him thus to feast 
his eyes on the slaughter and the 
pillage which were sure to follow. 

e had heard Sir Miles’s trumpet-call, 
and started uneasily as he caught the 
note. 

“‘ Who blew that blast?” he asked 
fiercely of those about him. “I did 
not think there was one amongst ye 
who could sound a recheat so like 
mine own.” 

None answered him; for all eyes 
were fixed on the assault, checked 
as it was thus suddenly at its hottest. 
Three or four of the men of Ladysmede 
came leaping down the ruins; and 
the wounded knight’s indignant ques- 
tions were met by a running whisper 
which none dared to speak out, but 
which made him spring upright in his 
litter, forgetful of his wounded limb. 

“ Who ?—what?” he shrieked, the 
spasm of bodily agony giving a fearful 
shrillness to his voice — “ Miles ? — 
Miles de Burgh ?—Fools! liars! Can 
yon psalm-singing jugglers raise the 
dead ?” 

They could, it was believed by 
some. Giacomo had taken little ac- 
tive part in the defence until this last 
day. He had seemed, since his last 
interview with the abbot, to shrink 
from all converse and observation. 
But when the peril became imminent, 
he too had armed himself, and had 
thrown himself into the front of 
danger with a cool determination, 
which not even the Brabant captain 
could have exceeded. He had sprung 
almost at the same moment as the 
pilgrim monk himself upon the ruins 
of the tower before they had well 
settled from their fall, and had been 
one of the first to catch sight of the 
uncovered features, and hear the 
sound of his voice. He had stood, 
fixed as a statue, his own face white, 
at first with horror; now, there had 
gradually stolen over it a different 
expression, and with a sound like 
laughter, he sank down at De Burgh’s 
knees. 


The assault was at an end, for the 
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present at least. De Lacy, after 
exchanging a hasty and embarrassed 
greeting with his new-found kinsman, 
drew off his men, and retired to a 
scarcely less embarrassing consulta- 
tion with his ally, Sir Godfrey. The 
news of Sir Miles’s reappearance 
amongst them had spread fast through 
the force which had followed the 
actual holder of Ladysmede into the 
field ; and few, except those of his 
own personal suite who had known 
no other master, were prepared any 
longer to risk life or future advance- 
ment under the doubtful fortunes of 
Sir Godfrey, even for the rich pro- 
mise of booty which was offered by 
the open walls of Rivelsby. They 
stood in whispering groups apart, 
or crowded round their new-found 
leader. Boteler, and others like him, 
who had joined the banner of de 
Burgh while its recognised chief 
was a kindred spirit, now drew off 
silently to the different quarters of 
the besieger’s camp where their own 
men kept ward, and waited the issue 
of this new aspect of affairs. 

They had not long to wait. While 
Abbot Martin was yet eagerly ques- 
tioning the friend who had been 
given back from the dead, a messenger 
came breathless towards him. 

“ My lord, there are horsemen in 
sight on the road from Ely.” 

“Now St Mary be praised!” ex- 
claimed the abbot, joyfully ; “‘ neither 
Heaven nor man has failed us!” 

At last, then, aid must be at hand. 
Giving Waryn charge to slack no 
care for the defence, in case their 
enemies should yet be tempted to 
renew the assault, he hastened to 
ascertain the truth of these last tid- 
ings, and to make such preparation 
as he might for the reception of the 
legate, if indeed he were on the road 
in person. 

Full confirmation of the close 
neighbourhood of the long-expected 
succour might soon be gathered from 
the movements in the hostile camp, 
as well as from the shouts which 
rose from the abbey walls as the 
line of horsemen, spurring hard with 
lances in rest, broke over the level 
meads towards the monastery. The 
scouts of Sir Godfrey’s and de Lacy’s 
force had brought the intelligence to 
them also. They could no longer 
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have depended on their own men for 
battle, even had they been so dis- 
posed themselves. For still as the line 
of the advancing force opened and 
extended as the ground allowed, fresh 
troops filled the winding road by the 
wood-side as far as eye could reach. 
De Lacy called off his followers and 
took horse at once, and the besieging 
force melted away even more rapidly 
than it had formed. 

The great gates of the abbey were 
thrown open, the drawbridge low- 
ered, and the legate, in full armour, 
reined his horse, streaming with 
sweat from the speed at which he 
had ridden, under the lofty archway 
where the abbot stood to welcome him. 

“In time, my good lord, in time,” 
said Longchamp, as he grasped the 
superior’s offered hand — “ always in 
time! but, by St. Luke, not a whit 
too soon, I reckon !” 

“It had been all too late, my 
lord,” replied the abbot, gravely, 
“had Heaven not sent us a cham- 
pion in our greatest need.” 

“How?” said the legate, who had 
more faith in steel than prayer. 

The abbot led Miles de Burgh for- 
ward. “Doth your holiness remem- 
ber the Knight of Ladysmede ?” 

“Of Ladysmede?” asked the pre- 
late, puzzled for an instant—* Yea, 
on my soul I do!—Miles de Burgh, 
or Satanas!-— But, sir Knight, we 
heard that the Paynims had buried 
you long since—I am right glad to 
find they do their work so ill!” 

Rough as Longchamp’s greeting 
was, there was heart and truth in it. 
Sir Miles received it more warmly 
than the courtlier congratulations of 
de Lacy. 

There was much on all sides to hear 
and to tell. The skill and care of an 
Arab physician had recovered Sir 
Miles after Giacomo had left him, 
against all hope. He had carried 
him from the lazar-house to his own 
dwelling, while the careless answer of 
the attendants to the inquiry set on 
foot by his friends in the royal camp 
had led them to believe he had been 
buried with the rest. But the pagan 
kept as a prisoner, for his own base 
purposes, the Christian knight whose 
life he had saved. He had permitted 
him only so far to communicate with 
those in King Richard’s army as to 
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send them information of his exist- 
ence, and of the sum demanded for 
his ransom. It was to his old com- 
rade Sir Nicholas le Hardi that the 
unfortunate prisoner, unaware of his 
previous falsehood, had addressed his 
message,—informing him at the same 
time of a store of coin which before 
his departure from England he had 
bestowed in a secret place at Ladys- 
mede, and desiring that it might be 
now employed for his deliverance. 
That Le Hardi had ever informed Sir 
Godfrey of his kinsman’s being still 
alive, seemed improbable; but there 
was no doubt that the gold had been 
found and shared between them, and 
that Sir Nicholas’s silence as to the 
boy Giulio’s real history, and the at- 
tempt to falsify it by claiming bim 
as the child who had been born to 
himself and Isola, had been purchased 
by a promise from de Burgh of the 
hand and broad manors of his ward 
the Lady Gladice. But Miles de 
Burgh had made a vow in his cap- 
tivity, and, with a faith that was 
better than wisdom, he kept it when 
he afterwards found opportunity to . 
escape. He had entered upon its 
performance, it might be, in a 
humbler spirit, because he hoped, 
when it was completed, to gain 
tidings of his lost child. His last 
pilgrimage was to St. Mary's, at 
Rivelsby, before he was free to claim 
his own again at Ladysmede. But 
already, before that morning, his 
vow had been broken in the letter, 
though not in intention. Seeking to 
cross at night where he thought to 
find the old footbridge by the mill- 
dam, he had cried out almost in- 
voluntarily for help to a figure which 
he saw on the bank, and thus had 
made known to Picot the secret 
which the hunter had kept so well. 
So long as any hope had remained of 
succour from Ely, hard as the trial 
was, he had persevered in his self- 
imposed penance of silence; but flesh 
and blood might not endure to see the 
enemy gain a footing in the walls of 
Rivelsby. 

“T shall have to crave absolution 
of your holiness,” said he, as he con- 
cluded his tale; “such penance as 
Holy Church shall enjoin in expia- 
tion * 

“ Nay, Miles de Burgh,” replied 
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Longchamp. hurriedly, and in a tone 
of more reverence than his wont — 
“ This goes beyond mine office, I think ; 
in such a need, you stand absolved 
by One higher than I.” 

“ Heaven has been already merciful 
in one respect, de Burgh. This is an 
hour for thanksgiving rather than 
for penance,” said Abbot Martin, as 
Giulio, for whom he bad sent, entered 
their presence, led by Gladice. 

There was little need for the abbot’s 
further explanation. Miles de Burgh 
knew at once that he had found his 
son; and Nature, true to her in- 
stincts, told the boy that it was not 
the embrace of a stranger. 

“T bave other matters to deal 
with ere supper-time—though I care 
not how soon that be,” said Long- 
champ, in reply to the abbot’s offered 
hospitalities. “There is a prisoner 
here, my good lord, on whom, in 
these slippery times, I would see 
justice done while daylight serves 
us. 
asked, turning to one of his esquires. 

‘‘ He waits your holiness’s plea- 
sure in the hall below.” 

“Will it please you to give us 
your company, my lord abbot? You 
have some concern with him as well 
as myself.” 

Pale, unhelmeted, his hands fet- 
tered behind his back, Sir Nicholas 
le Hardi stood there before the in- 
dignant legate. The knight was 
well aware that he had little indul- 
gence to expect from Longchamp, if 
he were taken in arms against the 
abbot. He was already too deeply 
compromised by other acts of his; 
and the legate did not use to spare 
when once he was in the mood to 
strike. No sooner had he ascertain- 
ed that the legate was approaching 
in person with a strong force, than 
he had galloped off alone by a by- 
path that led in the direction of 
the bridge at Michamstede; but 
Ulph the miller koew him, and the 
bridge had been already occupied 
by Longchamp’s foresight, and a price 
had been set upon his head. His 
capture had been reported while the 
prelate yet stood in the abbey quad- 
rangle. 

Sullenly bending. his eyes, now 
upon his judges and now upon the 
ground, Le Hardi answered no word 
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to Longchamp’s stern questioning or 
the abbot’s more temperate expos- 
tulations. He knew it would be of 
no avail. He was detected, and he 
saw in every line of the legate’s face 
the history of his guilt written, and 
his doom. The forged letters, bear- 
ing the king’s name, which were to 
have replaced Longchamp himself in 
the vice-royalty of England by a com- 
mission of Prince John’s own nam- 
ing — the pretended royal rescript, 
by virtue of which he had exacted 
the contributions from Rivelsby and 
elsewhere—the attempt on the Lady 
Giadice’s person, both at the tower 
and at the monastery—had all been 
traced to him. Dubois had known 
more of his master’s secrets than even 
Sir Nicholas was aware, and Wil- 
liam of Ely had been the purchaser. 
It did not even need the abbot’s con- 
firmation, from the Gascon’s dying 
confession, to prove Sir Nicholas a 
traitor in act, and an assassin in 
intention; for the legate had found 
J-ola, too, at Michamstede (where 
she had taken refuge when she found 
her husband denounced as a traitor), 
and had heard her story from her 
own lips. 

He stood there, sullen and speech- 
less, awaiting the doom that he felt 
was sure to come. 

For a few moments Longchamp 
preserved an ominous ‘silence after 
the long catalogue of le Hardi’s 
crimes had been produced against 
him. He kept his eyes fixed on the 
knight's face, but Sir Nicholas would 
not meet his glance. At lust the 
prelate turned to the knights who 
stood behind him. 

“ Ts all ready ?” he asked. 

He was answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

“Lead him forth.’ He rose from 
his seat as he spoke, and then, for the 
first time, Le Hardi broke bis silence. 

“ Let me die free,” he said, fiercely ; 
“bid them unbind my hands, lord 
legate, for the honour of the cross.” 

“ Honour !” echoed the prelate ; 
“ what has honour to do with thee ?” 

Short as the time bad been, to the 
abbot’s horror, there was a tall gib- 
bet already erected close without the 
postern-gate. They led the traitor 
forth, and while the wall was crowded 
thick with knights and nobles, they 
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placed him under the beam, to which 
a long halter had been already at- 
tached, and a groom proceeded to 
strike the spurs from his heels. 

After what seemed some vain at- 
tempt at intercession, Abbot Martin 
had quitted the scene. 

“ Croquard! where is Croquard?” 
said Longchamp, looking round for 
the dwarf who u-ually served him as 
executioner. Whether the abbey 
cheer had beguiled him — for Cro- 
quard had seusual propensities — or 
whether he had been left a space 
behind on their hurried march, the 
dwarf could not be found. 

“ Have ye never a scullion about 

our honse,” said Longchamp to one 
of the Benedictines, “that will serve 
this noble knight for his last apparel- 
ling? I promised him this service, 
I do remember !” 

One of the legate’s knights led 
forth a squalid figure, with long red 
hair, from which a pair of keen ani- 
mal eyes looked out, whom he had 
found creeping under the rained 
wall, actuated probably by the same 
curiosity as his betters, Cuthwin, 
still a pensioner of Rivelsby, had re- 
lapsed into something like his natural 
self during the siege—even his food 
had been dealt out but sparingly in 
those days of scarcity. 

“Lo! the very man! A dainty 
page indeed! Teach him his work, 
some of ye, and despatch.” 

With ready hands the Saxon, 
who showed a very apt intelligence 
as to the duties expected of him, 
made fast the rope. The Crusader 
shuddered with a new horror, when 
he saw the malice in those twinkling 
eyes that peered into his own. 

Again, when all was ready, and 
even the careless jesters in the crowd, 
tu whom. such scenes were but a 
passing excitement, were hushed into 
expectation as they watched Long- 
champ’s stern face, the prelate kept 
silence for a space before he spoke. 

‘* Nicholas le Hardi,”’ he said at 
last, “your hour is not yet come. 
I promised but this forenoon to a 
woman’s tears and prayers—and for 
@ woman’s sake—a life which other- 
wise I had vot spared to take, if I 
knew I were to stand at Heaven's 
bar myself to-morrow. I promised, 
gallant knights and gentlemen,” he 


continued, turning to the listeners, 
“blame me those that choose—that 
if, by Mary’s grace, I reached Riv- 
elsby in time to save my kinswoman 
from that polluting touch, I would, 
for ber sake, do what I do now. 
Go, Nicholas le Hardi—live! live, 
shamed and dishonoured ; let life be 
your punishment.—Turn him loose.” 

Cuthwin did but half understand 

that his work was over, and still 
kept his grasp fixed tenaciously on 
the novse round Le Hardi’'s throat, 
from which he had to be driven by 
force, howling like some baffled beast 
of prey, whilst others, in obedience 
to the legate’s order, cut the prisoner 
free. The crowd made way for him; 
and, amidst the jeers and mocking 
laughter of the grooms and ruder by- 
standers, and muttered curses and 
glances of scorn from those of higher 
degree, the disgraced knight, with 
featares in which a hell of bitter 
passions was already working, hur- 
ried fourth into the gathering d«rk- 
ness. ; 
There was a murmur, half of ap- 
plause, half of disappointment, at 
the sentence. The legate cared for 
neither. He spoke no more of the 
criminal whom he had just dismissed ; 
except that when he again greeted 
Gladice in the abbot’s presence, he 
said to her—*“ Fair kinswoman, yoa 
have cost me dear !” 

Sad and hurried was the repast 
which the besieged of Rivelsby 
spread that evening for their deliver- 
ers. Joy and gratitade had enough 
of sorrow there to temper them. 
There was no need of the warning 
skeleton at that banquet; gallant 
friends and brethren, who should 
have shared the joy of rescue and 
safety, lay yet unburied round them. 
Already the superior had issued 
orders for a solemn litany at mid- 
night, when prayer and incense 
should rise to heaven -——not unac- 
cepted, if it was the sacrifice of pious 
and loving hearts—for those who 
had died in their defence. Not the 
humblest mercenary bat should be 
remembered by name in the gratefal 
devotions of those whom he had 
served at Rivelsby. It was with 
these, rather than with the living 
who sat at table round him, that 
Abbot Martin’s thoughts were busy : 
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he was very silent and still, now that 
the first emotions of joy were over. 
Gladice, though she could not refuse 
the presence which her princely kins- 
map, with a playful courtesy, almost 
insisted on as the reward of his exer- 
tions in her cause, had little heart to 
reply either to jest or compliment ; 
at the lightest question her eyes 
filled with tears. The spirit which 
had borne up through all the perils 
of those last days, sank now under 
the consciousness of safety. Even 
the legate himself, after a while, be- 
came thoughtful. Though he ate 
and drank like one who had ridden 
hard and fasted long, there was a 
deep shadow on that bold front 
which was not often seen there. 
Save that he swore an oath scarce 
seemly on a churchman’s lips, when 
the abbot told him how his name 
had been made use of to decoy their 
fair guest from her sanctuary, he 
showed that evening little of his 
usual buoyant spirit and fiery tem- 
er. 

, ‘‘That minds me,” said the abbot, 
as they spoke of the Gascon esquire’s 
share in this last outrage, “that I 
have a token here which the unhappy 
man we speak of, in his last hour, 
charged me to deliver to your holi- 
ness.” 

He produced, as he spoke, a small 
gold piece, which appeared to be 
bent and disfigured. 

Longchamp examined it with some 
curiosity. 

“The Gascon Dubois gave you 
this, you say ?” 

“ Even so,” replied the abbot; “I 
received his confession personally, 
and shrived him by his own desire. 
I may not say,” continued the 
churchman, with something like a 
shadder, ‘that I found him so much 
of a penitent as I might have de- 
sired. He had a belt fairly filled 
with coin, which he gave me freely 
enough, to bestow in charity on the 
poor; but this piece he held long 
and fingered in strange fashion, while 
I urged him, in such poor words as I 
had, to make Heaven an offering of 
greater worth—to die in peace with 
all. men; for he had spoken bitter 
words to the last against this Sir 
Nicholas, and against your holiness, 
under your favour, At last he put 
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it into my hands; ‘I give you this, 
father,’ be said ; ‘it is the last thing 
that 1 had thought to part with ; bat I 
have no use for it now; tell the lord 
legate Iam gone where all debts are 
paid, Tell him,’ he said (I mind his 
broken words)— tell bim he taunted 
me, and I had sworn to have his life; 
but had I found such an one for my 
master, I had done him true ser- 
vice.’ ” 

“Fal” said the legate, “the mis- 
creant had his form of conscience, 
then? Most of us have, abbot; but 
by my faith, it is hard enough to 
discover it in some men. Certes, it 
is a gift of very diverse quality. 
Here do I loth and scorn the 
knave whose treacherous services I 
have bought; I boast myself that 
my own hands are clean; I would 
not stir a hair’s-breadth, if I know 
myself, from what I hold to be right 
and justice, for all the gold in Eng- 
land; and yet, without scruple, I 
proffer to-others that which I abhor 
as poison for myself! Resolve us 
now, good lord abbot— whut is 
truth—or honour ?” 

If Abbot Martin knew, it existed 
in his mind as an instinct, not as a 
definition. He was no casuist; and 
his only reply to the legate’s question 
was a look of puzzled distress. 

“Your holiness will honour our 
poor house to-night?” said the abbot 
to his noble guest, as he rose to take 
his leave; “we are but in sorrow- 
ful case, yet we will make shift to 
lodge at least some portion of your 
company.” , 

“No, my good abbot,” said the 
legate—“ 1 must hasten back again. 
The snake is scotched, not killed. 
For aught I know, this may be my 
last hour of power, and my last act 
of grace. The England that I love 
is jealous of me. King Richard is 
far away. To-day I am England’s 
viceroy—and, by heaven, some shall 
feel it !—to-morrow I may be a Jand- 
less exile. Fare you well, Abbot 
Martin — farewell, for the present, 
Waryn—braver and truer hearts I 
shall hardly find! With such a stout 
friend once more at Ladysmede, you 
shall hardly suffer loss here at St. 
Mary’s, come what will—for all of 
us, le bons temps viendra !” 


“Your holiness’s pardon,” said 
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Waryn, quietly—“our roads hence 
lie tovether.” 

“What!” said the legate, with 
his heartiest smile—‘‘ you leave our 
good friends here so soon! Nay, 
nay, young friend, I will not tax your 
Joyalty so hard. Yow will scarce 
find the world of men—or of women 
—vngrateful. Not yet— you have 
not served them so long. No, Waryn 
— my lord abbot cannot spare his 
son. And are there no bright eyes” 
—he added in a pretended whisper 
that was only the more audible, as 
he sought to catch his kinswoman’s 
averted face—* that could chain you 
here even for a day ?” 

“JT have nothing that binds me 
here,” replied Foliot, colouring, and 
avoiding Longchamp’s questioning 
eye—“ nothing. You will not re- 
fase me, my lord, to be of your 
company. I have served you in your 
prosperity — have had more honour 
at your hands than my deserts—if 
times should change, you will not 
think so meanly of me as to bid me 
leave you now ?” 

“No,” said Longchamp, looking 
from him to Gladice with a puzzled 
expression, but speaking with some 
tremor in his voice—“ No, be it so; 
for the present, our fortunes lie to- 
gether, But courage! le bon temps 
viendra !” 


That night, as Giulio afterwards 
remembered, whilst he lay half-asleep 
after the terrors of that eventful day, 
a figure had stooped over him, and 
hot lips had pressed his forehead. 
If it was Giacomo, as he thought, it 
was the Italian’s last farewell. He 


was seen never again in England, and 
was believed to have entered a house 
of strict recluses in his own country. 
It was said that Abbot Martin knew 
his after history; if he did, he kept 
the secret faithfully. 

For many years afterwards, a crip- 
pled and broken man, in the lay 
habit of the Benedictines, might be 
seen slowly aud painfully traversing 
the cloisters with the help of his 
staff, or sunning himself, in summer, 
on the stone benches on the river-walk 
that looked towards Ladysmede. A 
settled gloom was on his brow—the 
uncharitable among the brotherhood 
called it sullenness—the gentler said 
it was remorse. He conversed with 
few, and was sadly irregular in his 
devotions ; but he spent many hours 
in Abbot Martin’s chamber, and 
the superior ever treated him with 
kindness and respect. Within those 
quiet walls, where they who entered 
left even the names that they had 
borne in the world behind them, it 
was soon scarcely remembered that 
Brother Wilfred had been Sir God- 
frey de Burgh. 


There is no record that the Lady 
Gladice ever took the veil. The 
chronicles of Ladysmede and Rivels- 
by henceforth are few and scanty. 
But Sir Jules de Burgh of Ladysmede 
will be found to have married a 
Gladys Foliot ; and while the antiqua- 
rian spells their names out from the 
old Lombardic characters, the reader 
of our tale may rejoice, like us, to 
think he lights upon a hint of the 
future fortunes of “The Luck of 
Ladysmede.” 
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THE “ FOREIGN CONNECTION ” OF THE HOUSE OF BULLI. 


Ir is not an unfrequent occurrence 
in the mercantile world, daring a 
period of general commercial pros- 
perity, and when no monetary crisis 
can be alleged to account for the 
catastrophe, that an old-established 
and highly respected house, doing 
business upon a scale which places it 
foremost in the rank of the great 
firms in this country—with a vast 
connection, unlimited credit, a sta- 
bility based upon the traditions of 
years, and a reputation which has 
never been impugned — should sud- 
denly fail, and we are startled to 
read in the Times that the fabric 
which had been reared. and sustained 
by a combination of caution, indus- 
try, and enterprise, has come to the 
ground with a crash, and buried in 
jis ruins a host of unsuspectiog vic- 
tims. If we examine into the cause 
of the disaster, we may usually trace 
it either to the rashness or the inca- 
pacity of those partners who were 
iotrusted with the management of 
the concern. Probably they had 
been induced, by some specious ad- 
venturer, to embark largely in specu- 
lations in which he had everything 
to gain and nothing to lose, but 
which were altogether out of the line 
of their ordinary business ; dazzled 
by the prospect of enormous but 
visionary profits, and so little skilled 
in human nature as to be unable to 
detect the true character of him in 
whom they place an implicit con- 
fidence, they have swallowed with 
simple gullibility the bait with which 
he dexterously allured them to their 
own destruction. It may seem 
strange that the sleeping partners 
should have intrusted the business 
to such incompetent hands; but, by 
the original constitution of the firm, 
it sometimes happens that its man- 
agement necessarily devolves upon 
those members of it who were dis- 
tinguished either by reckless impru- 
dence, crotchety and impracticable 
obstinacy, or imbecile credulity. It 
does, indeed, not unfrequently occur 


in these cases, that one or two of the 
active partners will tell you after- 
wards that they. had never been 
taken in by the impostor in whose 
plausible schemes they so eagerly 
joined—that they only pretended to 
believe in him for their own pur- 
poses—and now and then they abso- 
lutely venture to allege motives of 
pure philanthropy. They will en- 
deavour to defend the imprudence of 
the speculation by denying altogether 
that it ever had for its object the 
realisation of capital. Their mis- 
fortunes are attributed to a good- 
natured endeavour to help another 
house out of difficulties in which it 
had become involved ; and they con- 
sidered themselves justified in co- 
operating for this purpose with one 
whom they knew to be thoroughly 
dishonest, and to have private ob- 
jects of his own to serve diametri- 
cally opposed to the interests of their 
own house. Whether this plea 
will be held valid by the wretthed 
victims of so much disinterested 
philanthropy, is questionable; it is 
just possible that they may consider 
that the first duty of those who had 
important interests confided to their 
charge was to protect them, and un- 
der no circumstances to combine 
with men notoriously bankrupt alike 
in character and resources for the 
accomplishment of an object, even 
although it might in their opinion 
be desirable in the abstract. It is 
always disagreeable to be personal 
in alluding to topics of so painfal a 
nature, but there are occasions upon 
which any feeling of delicacy should 
give way to graver considerations, 
and if by timely warnings these la- 
mentable catastrophes can be avoided, 
no person sensible of the importance 
of the crisis should hesitate to give 
them. Any one conversant with the 
principles upon which the well-known 
house of Bull is at this moment en- 
deavouring to keep up its “ foreign 
connection,” must feel anxious for its 
stability, and painfully conscious that 
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the present managers are pursuing a 
course which is likely, if persisted in, 
seriously to damage the reputation 
and embarrass the affairs of that old 
and hitherto eminently successful es- 
tablisbment. 

There is a good old maxim, not 
very much attended to, but very 
widely applicuble,—that charity be- 
gins at home. The “Borrioboola 
Gha” tendency, whether developed 
in families, firms, or governments, is 
decidedly to be deprecated ; let us 
darn the clothes of our ragged chil- 
dren before we send flannel waist- 
coats to the West Coast of Africa; 
let us pay our debts before we ami- 
ably enter into mercantile engage- 
ments involving large advances on 
no security to bankrupt houses, and 
reform the abuses of our own ad- 
ministrative system before we devote 
our money and our energies to the 
introduction of free institutions in- 
to Italy; at all events, if we are 
bent upon clothing negroes in warm 
comfortable flannel, when our own 
families are half-naked, don’t let us 
employ slave-dealers. If we must 
effect unprofitable commercial trans- 
actions, don’t let us willingly select a 
swindler as the contracting party on 
the other side; and if it is absolutely 
necessary to our happiness that Italy 
should be liberated from the tbral- 
dom of one despot, don’t let us trust 
her destinies in the hands of another. 

One would suppose that these were 
propositions so self-evident, that the 
very suggestion of them might be 
considered an insult or impertinence. 
We have not the slightest fear of 
such being the case. They will no 
doubt present themselves to those for 
whom they are intended with all the 
charm of novelty, and may perhaps 
be of some little service. It is & 
lamentable fact that the education 
and training of our statesmen is, as @ 
general rule, of a nature that totally 
disqualifies them for a certain class 
of responsibilities which they are fre- 
quently called upon to exercise. Elo- 
quent in oratory, subtle in debate, 
accomplished in scholastic acquire- 
ments, deeply versed in political eco- 
nomy, and well acquainted with “ the 
ways of the House,” they have never 
had an opportunity of knowing much 
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of the ways of the world. Composed 
for the most part of men of the same 
class, they bave gone through an 
identical educational process and 
parliamentary training. Their world 
has been a public school,a university, 
and a very minute section of the 
population of London; their experi- 
ence of human nature limited to a 
class where a certain standard of con- 
ventional morality, a recognised code 
of honour, and forms of etiquette, 
obtain, and by these they suppose 
that. societies all over the world are 
governed. There is probably not a 
single member of the Cabinet who 
could play a game of “poker” or 
cook a chop. How many are there 
to whom a _ mercantile company 
would intrust the negotiation of a 
delicate transaction in a railway 
or steam company with our Trans- 
atlantic cousins ? Knowing the West 
End of London is not knowing the 
world; this knowledge is acquired 
not merely by visiting other coun- 
tries as a traveller, but by mixing 
in a great variety of different grades 
in the society of one’s own. A man 
who takes a plunge and gets to the 
bottom may perhaps stick his head 
in the mod, and come up very dirty 
and out of breath, but he has learnt 
something by his dive, which may be 
of use to him ever after. There is 
rather a good specimen of this de- 
scription of person just now occupying 
an exalted position in a neighbouring 
country. His is the morality of a 
class with whom, in all probability, 


- our statesmen have not mixed. For in- 


stance, it may be assumed that much 
association with conspirators and car- 
bonari in early youth, is calculated 
to engender peculiar views upon the 
subject of homicide, under circum- 
stances which we, with our bigoted 
notions, do not consider altogether 
justifiable. The “ Morals of Mayfair” 
may not be much to boast of, bat 
they are in some respects of a higher 
tone than those of Leicester Square ; 
and if it were possible for our Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs to plunge into 
the Foreign Society of that district 
for a short time, they would in all 
probability acquire information and. 
experience which would be useful 
to them in their diplomatic inter- 
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rourse with those who at former 
periods may have found temporary 
home in those purlieus. 

Unfortunately this ignorance of the 
world is not confined to the highest 
functionaries at home. Those einis- 
saries upon whom they depend for 
their information from foreign capi- 
tals, are seldom cognisant of the poli- 
tical views of any other section of 
society than the limited one in which 
they move officially, and which is 
therefore the very last to which any 
one would resort who was desirous of 
arriving at the public opinion of the 
masses upon important questions of 
home or foreign policy. It is only due 
to the members of our diplomatic ser- 
vice to say that they are, as a gene- 
ral rule, men possessing considerable 
ability and intelligence—of cultivated 
minds and refined tastes ; but if they 
would occasionully manifest a little 
more enterprise and vigour in the 
exploration of the public mind, and, 
deseending from their official stilts, de- 
vote themselves to what is really the 
most interesting part of their profes- 
sion, our Government at home would 
not be so grievously misinformed up- 
on points on which the national po- 
licy often tarns. It would be well 
to impress upon those young gentle- 
men who are scattered broad-cast 
over the Continent as attachés, that 
their success in their profession will 
depend, not so much upon their pre- 
serving a frigid official dignity, the 
manners and habits of their ancestors, 
a contempt for everything un-English, 
and an attitude of lofty isolation, as 
upon the accuracy and extent of the 
information they can acquire in the 
countries to which they have been 
sent, upon all matters social, political, 
statistical, religious, moral, or the 
reverse; and this can only be done 
by an intimate knowledge of the lan- 
guage and a thorough exploration 
of society from it cream to its dregs. 
It is more creditable to our intelli- 
gence to be called, “ perfide Albion ” 
than “stupide Albion.” There is no 
reason why we should be called 
either. 

We have been led into the fore- 
going train of reflections by a con- 
sideration more especially of the 
present state of our relations with 
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France. We should have supposed 
that it did not require any very pro- 
found knowledge of human nature. 
or apy philosophical analysis of the 
motives by which it is usually in- 
fluenced, to enable us to appre. 
ciate the character and fathom 
the designs of the only individual 
in Europe who occupies a posi- 
tion with reference to this country 
which renders it of vital importance 
that we should not remain in the 
dark upon these essential points. It 
is not our purpose here to follow in 
detail the checkered and extraor- 
dinary career of our Imperial ally. 
His public acts are well known; and 
it is not permitted us to pry into his 
private history, though it is to be 
hoped that those whose duty it is 
to transact important affairs of state 
with him have made this their 
careful study. It is at home that 
a man’s real character, whether for 
good or bad, reveals itself to the 
attentive observer, and it is by a 
shrewd and perpetual examination 
of his inner life, present and past, 
that we arrive at the knowledge of 
those secret springs which, though 
concealed from the superficial eye, 
are in truth the impulses which 
govern his every act in the greatest 
interests of life; and which afford us 
the safest clue by which to unravel 
the tangled mesh of a subtle and in- 
volved policy. 

We do not mean that our diplo- 
matists are to play the part of spies, 
though it is to be assumed that a 
certain amount of  secret-service 
money is spent upon agents of this 
description ; but all information, from 
whatever sources it may have been 
gained, should be critically examined, 
tested as to its value, and put by for 
fature use. 

The importance of this description 
of knowledge to the Foreign Depart- 
ment of a country like England, 
governed upon constitutional prio- 
ciples, in its relations to despotic 
powers, is obvious. The peculiar 
form of our government necessarily 
places us at a great disadvantage in 
dealing with absolute monarchs. It 
is impossible for this country to 
carry out a really great European 
policy simply because there are two 
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conditions essential to its ultimate 
success, which from the constitution 
of our government cannot be ob- 
tained. One is, that those who ini- 
tiate it should remain in office to 
curry it throngh; and the other, that 
absulute secresy should be preserved 
during the earlier stages of its de- 
velopment. It is manifest, that with 
exbinets constantly changing, and 
always averse to adopting the views 
of their predecessors, the first of 
these conditions can never be real- 
ised; while with two house of Par- 
liament perpetually asking for infor- 
mation, and calling for papers, any 
attempt at secresy is out of the 
question. It is not to be wondered 
at, then, that the members of our Go- 
vernment, with whom retention of 
office is naturally the first consider- 
ation, should adapt their foreign 
policy to the public opigion of the 
day, which is called upon to approve 
or condemn it, but which, denied all 
authentic sources of secret informa- 
tion, is clearly disqualified from doing 
either. 

The effect is, that canvassed in Par- 
liament, commented on in the press, 
and constantly changing, the Foreign 
policy of Great Britain is generally 
shallow and always transparent. The 
Foreign policy of a country governed 
by an autocrat, with vast resources 
at his command, and accountable to 
no one, is very different, more espe- 
cially if the individual so situated be 
a man of talent, not to say genius. 
If he is fired with that desire for ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement, which among 
those who have wieded absolute 
power has ever been considered a 
loftier object of ambition than the 
development of the moral or material 
resources of their empires, he may go 
secretly and skilfully to work, and 
dig trenches and lay trains beneath 
surrounding countries unquestioned 
and unsuspected, until, perhaps, on 
some auspicious pew-year’s day he 
flings the spark with fatal precision 
into a mine that blows up an empire. 
It is evident that autocrats should 
be objects of especial interest to con- 
stitutional governments. It is very 
difficult to play a game of écarté with 
& man who sees into your hand as 
well as his own, and a code of telegra- 
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phic signals established with a friend 
at the other end of the room may, 
under these adverse circumstances, be 
excused. 

There is a moral arising out of all 
this which should not be lost sight 
of, to wit, that it is quite trouble 
enough to play one’s own game, with- 
out offering to help other people to 
play theirs. In other words, the 
only duty of a British statesman is 
to watch over the interests of his 
country. The freedom which should 
be dearest to him should be British 
freedom. The only liberties for 
which he should feel active sympathy 
should be the liberties of his com- 
patriots. The notion of freedom is 
an abstraction, it is only as applied 
to different countries that it becomes 
real. For instance, there is the free- 
dom of the United States, in which a 
man is free to use his revolver ; there 
is not munch sympathy felt in this 
country for that description of free- 
dom. And there is the freedom of 
the Central American Republics, in 
which any man is free to rebel against 
the constituted authority, and seize 
by force of arms the presidential 
chair; that development of the prin- 
ciple has not received any warm sym- 
pathies from this country. But the 
notion of freedom in Italy kindles 
a fire of sympathetic enthusiasm 
amongst us, because we have a very 
fuint notion of what Italian freedom 
is going to be like, and we have fallen 
in love with the abstraction. Noman 
whose experience of life has taught 
him the value of self-control ever acts 
from impulse ; in a nation it is folly. 

Posterity will look back on this 
episode of our foreign policy, and 
wonder what motives could have 
prompted it. The delusion will be 
past then; we shall be paying the 
penalty of having engaged in a diplo- 
matic game with a partner who had 
previously blindfolded us, and with 
a deliberate foreknowledge . that, 
though fe might, under no circum- 
stances could we, share in the win- 
nings. 

It is singular that the class of poli- 
ticians who have ever been loudest 
in their outcry for a policy of non- 
interference in foreign affairs are 


those who are now espousing moat 
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warmly the cause of the Italians ; just 
as, with a like inconsistency, one of 
the most prominent members of the 
Peace party has recently succeeded 
in committing this country more en- 
tirely to the aggressive policy of the 
most warlike monarch in Europe. 
The- ouly occasions upon which we 
should interfere in European quar- 
rels are when our own interests are 
either directly or indirectly affected. 
At the present jancture there is only 
one man by whom these interests 
can be seriously menaced ; the go- 
vernment have acknowledged, and 
do acknowledge this to be the case. 
Upon that assumption they are levy- 
ing taxes on the necessaries of life, 
for the erection of defences, to pro- 
tect our shores against invasion ; 
while, with a strange fatuity, they 
are removing taxes upon luxuries, in 
order to support the home policy 
and strengthen the hands of the ia- 
vader. No man or nation can ever 
adopt a false position with impunity. 
Like a house built upon the sand, a 
policy based upon bad logic and 
glaring inconsistencies will fall by 
reason of the rottenness of the foun- 
dation. 

Either our ally is to be trusted, in 
which case the present enormous 
expenditure upon the national de- 
fences is a disgraceful waste of, public 
money ; or else he is to be feared, in 
which case, to sacrifice revenue in 
order to_supply him with coal and 
iron, to be used against us when his 
preparations are completed, and in 
the mean time, to allow bim to lean 
upon the prestige aud moral in- 
fluence of England for assistance, is 
suicidal. 

You don’t first bar your door be- 
cause you suspect a man to be a 
burglar, and then lend him money 
to buy crowbars with, because he 
may be an honest man. So it is by 
no means a kind act if you are afraid 
to admit a man into your own house, 
to send him with a letter of intro- 
duction to a friend. We doubt 
whether, by helping to double the 
French army in Italy, we shall, in 
the long run, incur a debt of grati- 
tude from the people of that coun- 
try. Nor is it evident how our own 
position in the Mediterranean is to 
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be improved by such a contingency. 
Yet it is not very difficult to perceive 
that the result of the present policy 
of France in that quarter must be 
not merely to insure her a permanent 
dominant influence in Italy, but to 
enable her to support that influence 
by a material force at pleasure. It 
is only due to that extreme section 
of politicians whose sympathies with 
the cause of liberty, love of free- 
trade, and hatred of war, lead them 
to select and cherish the Emperor of 
the French as a valuable and con- 
genial ally, to say, that they are so 
far true to their convictions in his 
favour, as to deprecate all measures 
of national defence, or volunteer 
movements, as manifesting an insult- 
ing distrust of this liberal monarch, 
enlightened political economist, and 
peace-loving Commander-in-chief ; 
and they seem so far to have infected 
with this view the Cabinet Minister 
whose duty it is to be conversant 
with the real fact of the case, that, 
in answer to a question by Mr. King- 
lake, relative to the naval and mili- 
tury preparations in France, he 
said, “that, as for the statement of 
the 600,000 men being in readiness 
to take the field in the spring, there 
was nothing to corroborate it ;” and 
this in the very face of a speech by 
the Emperor to the French Chamber 
in 1857, in which he openly ‘says, 
“according to the system which I 
have adopted, and to which I attach 
great importance, about ‘two-thirds 
of these conscripts will remain but 
two years in the ranks, and will 
then form a reserve which will 
furnish to the country, at the first 
appearance of danger, an army of 
more than 600,000 exercised men!” 
Lord Jobn Russell then goes on to 
account for those still more for- 
midable indications presented by 
the French dockyards and #fsenals 
at tHe present moment, by the 
comforting doctrine that “ France 
has endeavoured to be strong at 
sea, not with a view to any rivalry, 
but from a belief that she ought 
to maintain her ancient character. 
I cannot say, therefore, that her 
naval preparations ought to be mat- 
ter of jealousy to us. While France 
determines to make herself strong at 
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sea, we like to have a strong navy 
also. I do not think there is any 
reason why the two nations sbould 
have avy dispute with each other.” 

There is a charming naiveté about 
this reply of our Foreign Minister, 
which would almost tempt one to 
believe (did we not know that this 
honour belongs to our most celebrat- 
ed political economist), that he was 
the Englishman whose conversation 
with the Emperor of the French up- 
on his warlike preparations evinced 
an equal simplicity, If four Liver- 
pool merchants are equal in shrewd- 
pess to one Manchester cotton-spin- 
ner, it would be interesting to calcu- 
late how many of this acute class of 
our society it would take to make 
one tolerably wide - awake foreign 
Minister. 

Does Lord John Russell actually 
believe that the enormous naval pre- 
parations now in progress in France 
are absolutely objectless; or is he as 
ignorant of their existence as our 
Manchester diplomatist, when he 
had no reply to make to the denial 
of “the Frenchman,” that any such 
maritime armaments were in pro- 
gress? Perhaps a few facts, which we 
found no difficulty in obtaining when 
in Paris a week ago, may be new to 
the Foreign Office. Ia addition to 
a million and a quarter sterling, by 
which the budget of the French ma- 
rine for 1859 exceeds that of 1854, 
there has been an increase of four 
millions sterling last year appro- 
priated to the marine department, 
making altogether the estimates for 
the year equal to ten millions ster- 
ling. The sum expended by this 
country, in the same department, was 
thirteen millions: taking our supe- 
rior maladministration into account, 
on the one hand, and the sums ap- 
plied by the French Government to 
naval purposes, which do not appear 
in their public accounts, and have not 
therefore been included, on the other, 
there is no great difference between 
the naval expenditure of the two coun- 
tries. With an enormous colonial and 
Indian empire to defend, and a stand- 
ing army which does not exceed one- 
sixth of that which the Emperor has 
at his disposal, we can scarcely re- 
gard with complacency the formation 
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of a navy equal to our own. In the 
conversation already alluded to, ‘‘ the 
Frenchman” stated with reference 
to the increase in the fleet, that there 
were only twenty-seven vessels of the 
line and fifteen frigates in the French 
navy. The numbers actually are thir- 
ty-two vessels of the line and twenty- 
five frigates; but it is not to this 
description of craft that the atten- 
tion of the naval department in 
France has been specially directed. 
Vaisseaux blindées, or iron gunboats, 
and transports, are being built with 
all despatch at the arsenals. Already 
the French Government bas purchas- 
ed from contractors in this country, a 
larger quantity of iron plates for the 
first description of craft than has been 
used in our dockyards durivg the 
last three years. With reference to 
the transports the story is now stale, 
of how Lord Cowley asked for in- 
formation upon the subject, and bow 
he was informed that only sixty were 
being constructed for the very peace- 
able perpose of carrying coal from 
the Lvire to Brest upon the internal 
canals, and how it has since transpired 
that eighty have already been built, 
and that two hundred have been or- 
dered, and that they are being fitted 
with movable keels, so as to render 
them sea-going boats should occasion 
require, and that each could convey 
from five hundred to six hundred 
men. 

The experiénce which was sup- 
plied by a former inquiry made by 
our Ambassador in Paris ought to 
avail us now. A month or so before 
the pregnant words uttered by the 
Emperor to the Austrian Minister at 
the commencement of last year, in- 
formation reached our Government 
that gunboats, upon a principle ren- 
dering them available for land trans- 
port, were being constructed at one 
of the French arsenals. Inquiries 
were made, and the explanation 
given was to the effect that these 
were merely as experiments, and 
were not constructed with a view to 
any service then in prospect; bat a 
few weeks only elapsed when ‘they 
were crossing France and the north 
of Italy io railways, and were ulti- 
mately launched on Lake Garda, 
where, doubtless, had the war con- 
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tinued, they would have rendered 
good service. 

We have no wish to be consid- 
ered alarmists. Wé merely state 
facts, the public may draw its own 
inferences. It may be that these 
preparations are being made for the 
invasion of America or China; they 
cannot be necessary for the protec- 
tion of France. A closer examina- 
tion, however, into the recent policy 
of the Emperor may enable us to 
gain some insight into his designs 
for the future. We will only allude 
to the facts which are patent to any 
one who has followed the course of 
political events on the Continent 
since the peace of Villafranca. 

Immediately after that singular 
and abrupt termination of a war, 
which was to free Italy from the 
Alps to the Adriatic, but which 
left Venetia enclosed more firmly 
than ever in the iron grasp of Aus- 
tria, a close and very suspicious in- 
timacy sprang up between Louis 
Napoleon and his late antagonist. 
This rapprochement was the more 
unlooked for, as the Emperor had 
failed to fulfil his liberal programme, 
and it might have been expected that 
under these cireumstances he would 
have avoided contracting a friend- 
ship with a power whose policy to- 
wards Italy had been the excuse for 
the war, and whose determination to 
restore the Grand Dukes could not 
be considered favourable to the in- 
troduction of a more liberal régime. 
The effect. of this movement on the 
part of France was to create the 
greatest dissatisfaction in Sardinia, 
to cause the retirement of Cavour 
and Garibaldi, and to raise a feeling 
of profound suspicion in the mind 
of the Italians towards their recent 
friend. Deep were the curses mut- 
tered from one end of the Peninsula 
to the other. His quondam Curbonari 
associates vowed the death of the 
traitor, and Cipriani himself came 
to Paris animated by no very ami- 
cable sentiments towards ‘ the liber- 
ator of Italy.” 

Simultaneously with this new move 
in the game, came an outburst of 
hostility towards this country on 
the part of the French press, as un- 
looked for as it was sudden, and which 
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contrasts curiously with the affec- 
tionate tone which it has recently dis- 
played towards us. The national cha- 
racteristic of fickleness will scarcely 
account for the change. However 
volatile our lively neighbours may 
be, there is one sentiment which has 
remained unaltered for half a century 
at least. We were vilified for put- 
ting a lighthouse on a sandbank at 
the entrance to the Red Sea. The 
bubble of the Saez Canal once more 
swelled into gigantic proportions, 
and threatened to become an actual 
cause of quarrel. The Spaniards were 
urged to engage in a war under cir- 
cumstances which seemed to threaten 
a British fortress, and a congress 
was to be summoned, the inevitable 
result of which was to array the 
espotic against the liberal govern- 
ments of Europe, and place the latter 
in a minority. Fortunately these 
indications were not lost upon the 
British public. The widespread 
feeling of distrust which the policy 
of our ally produced in England is 
the best proof of the change in his 
behaviour towards us at this june- 
ture, and which was so marked that 
nearly seventy thousand volunteers 
enrolled themselves for the defence 
of their country. Never since 1804 
was the military spirit of English- 
man evoked so effectually. Nor does 
any rifleman doubt still, while per- 
fecting himself in the use of his wea- 
pon, against whom, and whom alone, 
that weapon is ever likely to be used. 

The effect of this spontaneous 
movement upon the views of the 
Emperor, was sudden and decided; 
though, doubtless, many other causes 
operated to indace him, with versa- 
tility characteristic of his peculiar 
genius, to change the whole scheme 
of his policy. The desperate fidan- 
cial condition of Austria, the weak- 
ness and folly of her Emperor, the 
firm and united attitude which ex- 
treme pressure had enabled the 
Italians to maintain, contrary to 
expectation, the threatening tone of 
those more violent spirits among 
them who proclaimed publicly that 
the life of the French Emperor could 
alone expiate his treachery, doubt- 
less combined with the posture of 
defence assumed by this country to 
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create that entire revolution in the 
plans of the Emperor. He abdan- 
doned the idea of restoring the 
Grand Dukes, and thus acquiring a 
dominant influence in Italy by re- 
taining them as his puppets; he 
postponed the annexation of the 
Rhevish Prussian provinces until a 
more convenient season; flung his 
engagements to the luckless Austrian 
Emperor to the winds; nearly kicked 
the papal stool from beneath its 
pontifical occupant; patted Sardinia 
on the back, and reminded her 
of a little arrangement to take 
place at a future period with refer- 
ence to Savoy; apologised to the 
whole of Italy; and embraced the 
British nation generally, and Cobden 
in particular. We might do a little 
quiet annexation during this lull, 
‘and the French Press would applaud 
us. The Suez Canal is put away, 
not to be reproduced for some 
months; the Spaniards are left to 
finish the Morocco war as_ they 
ea but we are to be gratified as 
Protestants by seeing the Pope ill- 
used, and as free-traders by seeing 
the French people adopt enlightened 
commercial principles, to their ,in- 
tense disgust and our serious de- 
triment. The only practical result 
of our interference in Italian poli- 
tics up to this point, has been to 
furnish the Emperor with a plau- 
sible pretext for the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice, the precursor 
of a pleasant little arrangement 
which the altered aspect of af 
fairs readers necessary with refer- 
ence to Central Italy, and which it 
would be impertinent in us now to 
pry into. We may, however, be per- 
mitted to express our admiration of 
the ingenuous simplicity which led 
our Government to propose to the 
Emperor a settlement of the question, 
containing as one of the conditions 
the withdrawal of all French troops 
from the Peninsula. 

Mr. Bright and his friends say that 
the Emperor has always behaved 
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very honestly to us, and that, there- 
fore, we have no reason to distrust 
him. In the first place, we do not dis- 
trust him more than we should Mr. 
Bright himself in the same position, 
and with the same vast resources 
at his command. Mr., Bright’s 
ambition, probably, equals that of 
the Emperor. His animosities are 
even stronger; hatred and ambition, 
combined with immense power, do 
not make a man a pleasant neigh- 
bour. In the second place, we have 
every reason to distrust him. His 
refusal to allow the Turkish army to 
leave the Crimea to go to the relief 
of Kars lost that fortress, and was 
the only episode in the war which 
affected British interests in the East. 
His conclusion of a peace at a time 
when both in the Baltic and Black 
Seas we were best able to bring the 
war to a successful issue, damaged 
our prestige throughout Europe as 
seriously as if we had sustained a 
defeat from French arms. The in- 
stitution of the St. Helena medal was 
not calculated to create a warm feel- 
ing in his army towards us, or the 
Colonels’ letters to increase that feel- 
ing. We can judge by the present 
tone of the French Press how skil- 
fully he plays through its keys upon 
the wires which vibrate through 
France.* Austria and the Pope are 
qualified to speak as to his sincerity, 
and we are fairly enabled to judge 
of a man’s probable conduct towards 
ourselves by his behaviour to our 
neighbour. By those pamphlets 
with which he feels the pulse of 
Europe, and which he repudiates or 
homologates at pleasure; by that 
— which may be considered a 
epartment of the Government; by 
those ministers who are themselves 
misled in order that they may mis- 
lead others, and then kicked out of 
office with large retiring pensions ; 
by the complicated machinery of his 
police department, and by means of 
a Chamber of Deputies practically 
chosen by himself, he is enabled to di- 


* See Times Paris Correspondent, February 13th.—‘‘ Orders were given 
yesterday morning to the Paris papers not to allude any more to the annexation 
of Savoy to France; and in the afternoon counter orders were given, and the 
papers instructed to write it up as before.” 
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rect with peculiar nicety the intricate 
details of his foreign policy, and at the 
same time to conceive and carry into 
effect those measures best calculated 
to insure the stability of bis throne. 
This leads us to another class of 
considerations highly important when 
taken in connection with his foreign 
policy — namely, the internal condi- 
tion of France, the sentiments of her 
population towards their Emperor, 
and the effects of the present system 
of administration upon the country 
generally, It is not easy to realise 
the extraordinary difficulties of a 
man in tlie position occupied by 
the present ruler of the French 
nation, the opposing interests which 
have to be consulted, the impos- 
sibility of retaining friends, conci- 
liating enemies, and making head 
against the tremendous under-cur- 
rent of opposition which is threaten- 
ing soon to show itself in whirling 
eddies upon the sarface of society, 
and is now only gathering force with 
which to sweep away the barriers 
that have hitherto stemmed the tor- 
rent. It is worth while glancing at 
the present state of popular feeling 
in France, for without the insight 
which this affords us into the do- 
mestic troubles ‘of the Emperor, we 
can scarcely appreciate the necessi- 
ties which force upon him a foreign 
policy tbat harmonises _ perfectly 
with his natural atmbition and the 
traditions of his dynasty. The visitor 
in Paris, gaziog xt the imposing edi- 
fices and magnificent streets which 
have risen into being under the 
magic touch of Louis Nupoleon—who 
mixes with the gay crowds that 
throng those splendid thoroughfares 
—who dines in cafés, attends theatres, 
and rides in the Bois de Bologne, 
little dreams of the volcano, pent up 
under the thin crust of all this gaiety 
aod splendour.. As aspendtbrift when 
he is keeping up appearances upon 
a visionary income is reduced to the 
most desperate straits to maintain 
the requisite display, and who, as 
his fortunes become more desperate, 
grows himself more reckless, so 
Louis Napoleon, bankrupt in the 
affections of his subjects, binds with 
difficulty the hollow mask of content 
and satisfaction upon the public 
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countenance. It is chiefly by divert- 
ing the attention of the most volatile 
people in the world from a considera- 
tion of their own wrongs that he suc- 
ceeds in postponing the evil day, 
when that mask will be violently 
flung aside. Sometimes the compli- 
cations of the situation are increased 
by the danger from without being 
greater than that from within; and 
a foreign policy becomes necessary, 
which is unpopular with large sections 
of society at home. This can only 
be counterbalanced by some happy 
stroke of audacity, which appeals to 
a great national sentiment, such as 
the extension of the French frontiers, 
ora popular war. To prove that we 
are not making random assertions, 
with reference to the general state of 
feeling throughout France, we shall 
specify some of the causes which 
have operated to estrange from him 
various sections of society in the 
country. The classes which are 
most decidedly and violently op- 
posed to the Emperor are the clergy, 
the bar, the liberals (or constitu- 
tionalists), the obscurantists, and 
ultra-royalists, the educated and 
actively intelligent, and nearly the 
whole of what is called La Sociéié. 
The influence and importance of the 
first of these classes in a Roman 
Catholic country is well understood ; 
it may not, however, be so well known 
by whom that influence was fostered 
and cherished, or under what con- 
ditions, and under whose auspices, 
the ecclesiastical party in France 
acquired its present character and 
position. In 1848-49, the French 
clergy went with the Liberal move- 
ment, and was popular. The. Charch 
of France, properly so called, was in 
a flourishing condition, and likely to 
be reconciled to the école des philo- 
sophes. There were Liberal priests 
and pious Liberals, or Liberals really 
desiring to live on good terms with 
religion. This was the moment when 
Rossi, Louis Philippe’s great thiok- 
ing friend, could contemplate saving 
the popedom as a grand compouent . 
part of Italian freedom and power ; 
and when the Gallican Archbishop 
of Paris died in the Barricades, and 
was looked up to by the people as a 
martyr. When Louis Napoleon per- 
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petrated his coup-d’etat, there was 
pot a Jesuit in the whole of France. 
He was himself without friends; but 
he lookedeforward to reigning ulti- 
mately in some other way than by 
having every citizen watched over 
by asevtivel. In this emergency, the 
Jesuits seemed to him the most, avail- 
able instruments.. He recalled them 
to France: at this present moment 
there is not a village in which, from 
cradle to deathbed, the Jesuits have 
not gradually crushed out the en- 
lightened Gallican priest. They are 
everywhere ; in the Salles d@ Asile 
(where go the babies from two to 
seven); in the commanal schools, 
where they are educated from seven 
to fourteen ; in the seminaries, where 
young men are brought up—not only 
for the Church—in the “ direction,” 
as it is called, of convents, as confes- 
sors for both sexes ; and in the coun- 
cils of the episcopacy, where, though 
they cannot attain to any high ravk 
themselves, they exercise an import- 
ant influence as spies and tale-bearers 
to Rome. In return for furthering 
Jesuit interests in France, the Empe- 
ror has received good service at their 
hands; without them he could not 
have made his journey into Brittany ; 
while even so recently as two months 
since, on the occasion of an election 
to the Legislative Chamber in Anjou, 
he could not have secured his candi- 
date without the clergy: through 
them the curés received the large 
sums as bribes which ultimately car- 
ried the election. Thus bas the Em- 
peror, and he alone, made these men 
powerful for his own ends. They will 
now undermine him for theirs. Still 
the Jesuits have more to hope from 
the present raler of France than from 
avy other form of government in the 
country. The Comte de Chambord, 
following the old Bourbon tradition, 
would bow them out; the Orleanists 
would turn them out ; and the Repub- 
licans would kick them out of France. 
But they have no choice ; if the Em- 
pire be anti-papal, the Jesuits sust 
undermine it ; and it wil! be a serious 
matter for Louis Napoleon to ward 
off the blow now impendivg from the 
sword which he has himself so care- 
fully sharpened. We can best judge 
of the desperate nature of his situa- 


tion by the consideration that the 
danger of making these men his ene- 
mies was a lees one than that which 
threatened from other quarters. Of 
the evils presented to him, he chose 
the least, and was forced into a step 
which arrayed against him the whole 
power of the clergy. 

But if he has thus made himself 
unpopular with the Church, he cer- 
tainly can count as little on the affec- 
tions of the Bar. From the very 
origin, nature, and modus operandi 
of his administration, the present 
Emperor of France bas never had the 
lawyers with him. They have now 
rallied in obstinate opposition under 
the two cries, “ Right of Petition,” 
“Freedom of Defence.” With re- 
ference to the first of these rights, 
it is scarcely necessary to allude to 
the proceedings in the case of Mons. 
d’Haussonville, or to his ‘ Consul- 
tation des Batonniéres.” The case 
has now been judged, and it is the 
decision of the tribunals which in- 
vests it with significance. It is now 
settled that a document that is 
warned by the minister in a news- 
paper may be published separately 
in @ pamphlet. The government 
may seize that pamphlet, if they are 
prepared to incur the vexations of a 
trial, and the crucifying speeches of 
men like Berryer, Jules Favre, Hé- 
bert, and others. 

As the case upon which “ the free- 
dom of defence” is founded has not 
yet been decided, and involves a 
principle of importance, we may be 
permitted to state it more fully. 
About two months ago, Emile Oli- 
vier, the republican deputy, and a 
very rising barrister, defended the 
cause of Mons. Vucherot, author of a 
pamphlet entitled “ La Democratie,” 
before the 6me Chamber, when he 
had occasion, very justly to say that 
the Bench ‘‘was not impartial, and 
that it appealed to the worst party- 
spirit and passions.” The consequence 
of this reflection upon it was that the 
Bench, in virtue of its “ discretionary 
power,” suspended Mons. Olivier on 
the spot from the exercise of his 
functions as a barrister for three 
months, The next day the Council 
of the Order of Barristers met and 
decided to appeal from the sentence, 
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after much discussion ; for, in spite - 


of the “ beautiful simplicity” of the 
Code Napoleon, their course of action 
was not very clear. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was ultimately re- 
solved to have the appeal, if it were 
feasible, brought before the court 
called Toutes Chambres Reunies — 
because this reverend assembly might 
abolish the sentence, which the mere 
Court of Appeal they knew would not, 
being composed of men picked from 
_the Imperialist party. It was there- 
fore determined to plead. upon certain 
technical grounds the incompetency 
of the Court of Appeal before the 
Toutes Chambres Réunies, the dis- 
advantage attending this latter court 
being that it is a“ uniclos,” whereas 
the former implies publicity. The 
Court of Appeal, however, asserts its 
competency, and now the affair lies 
before the Cour de Cuassation. If 
this court decides in favour of the 
competency of the Court of Appeal, 
there will be a public trial, and Oli- 
vier will come into court attended by 
all the batonnieres past and present, 
and two or three hundred barristers, 
all members of the Council of the 
Order. Such a demonstration made 
by a body of men comprising some 
of the most influential and talented 
men in France, can scarcely be an 
agreeable prospect for our Imperial 
friend. It will, of course, be sym- 
pathised in by the third class to 
which we have alluded — viz the 
whole Liberal party in France. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that this is 
the bitterest section of politicians, so 
far as hostility to the present ruler 
is concerned ; and we have succeeded 
in utterly estranging them from their 
natural sympathy towards this coun- 
try, by assisting a despot, whom they 
hate, to place his heel more firmly on 
their necks. The complaint of these 
men — who, though they are Liberals 
‘in the French sense, are not free- 
traders—against us is, that we, a con- 
stitutional nation, are enabling an ab- 
solute monarch to force a measure 
upon that country, so unpopolar, that 
without our support he could not have 
ventured upon it, and only dares to 
make the experiment now because we 
give him, by our commercial treaty 
eighteen months to grind it into his 
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subjects. If ever there was an act of 
tyranny perpetrated in an oppressed 
country, it is the Treaty of Commerce, 
of which Mr. Cobden is the author, 
The sentiments of the Liberal party 
in France, with reference to Italy, 
may be gathered from the pamphlets 
of Mops. de Villemain and others, and 
from fhe writings of Messre. Forcade 
de Falloux, Albert de Broglie, and 
scores of independent spirited men, 
who are writhing under the lash of 
despotism, and look across the Cham- 
pel in vain for sympathy. These men, 
who are scarcely ever good Catholics, 
seldom Catholics at all, are driven 
into espousing the cause of the Pope, 
not by their love of him, but by their 
hatred to the Emperor. Another 
very different class from the above, 
bat one no less important, are the 
Ultra-royalists. This party, like the 
Jesuits, would prefer Louis Napoleon 
to any other of the probable alterna- 
tives of government in France, if cir- 
cumstances would allow him to stand 
by them ; but whilst he fiads bimself, 
on the one hand, forced, for the safety 
of his throne, to offend the Constitu- 
tionalists by despotic practices, he is, 
on the other, compelled, for the safety 
of his lifé, to disgust the Absolutists 
by his revolutionary principles. When 
a Carbonaro becomes a despot, he 
must have some inconvenient ac- 
quaintances, and find himself occa- 
sionally on the horns of a very disa- 
greeable dilemma, 
We now come to the actively in- 
telligent classes of France. These 
hate the Emperor because bis govern- 
ment is an obstacle to all healthy 
action —to all public life. Freedom 
of speech and pen cannot coexist 
with Imperialism, and the youth of 
the schools, for instance, aspire to 
freedom of tongue and pen. These 
young men know that any one who 
is not too conspicuous to make such 
a proceeding safe, can be made away 
with secretly, and get rid of. It 
would not be difficult to adduce na- 
merous instances to prove the truth . 
of this. Three years ago at the Odéon 
a young student, seeing the Empress 
enter her box alone, sang in a loud 
tone a verse of the popular song, “ Le 
Sire de Fremboisie,” applying it to her. 
He was seized, and is in prison still. 
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Two months ago, a man of the mid- 
dle classes named Herbin, “ talked ” 
of the details of a scandalous affair 
that had taken place at Orleans, and 
in which young Magne, the finance- 
minister’s son, had thrashed his new- 
married wife, who deserted him 
in consequence. M. Herbin was 
quietly seized and spirited off to La 
Prison Mazas, where he still is, and 
will probably remain. 

Nor is there anything. the least 
illegal in this mode of proceed- 
ing. There is a whole arsenal full 
of laws expressly framed to cover 
these arbitrary acts. The Depu- 
ties, a collection of weak instru- 
ments in his hands, chiefly employ 
themselves pessing laws, in virtue of 
which it would be perfectly com- 
petent to the Emperor to transport 
them all to Cayenne. 
instance, certain laws defining pub- 
licity, uoder which any interchange 
of ideas with a friend becomes crim- 
ioal, if so it please the police. Others 
legislate for “the protection of the 
public conscience against false re- 
ports,’ and you may find yourself im- 
prisoned for having listened to the un- 
founded gossip of your washerwoman. 
A hostile court would have no diffi- 
culty in making anything out to be a 
“false report.” Every Frenchman is 
living under a Damocles’ sword, and 
is conscious of it. How can he feel 
friendly towards the man who sus- 
pends it above him ? 

The only remaining class to which 
we have adverted is society of the 
higher stamp. Those who have resided 
in Paris know how completely isolated 
the Court stands with reference to 
society at large. Whatever may be 
the fact with reference to the moral 
tone which pervades it, it is studi- 
ously and ostentatiously shunned by 
the more respectable part of society. 

Hitherto our attention has been 
more especially turned to those class- 
es of whose sentiments the visitor to 
Paris is able more especially to judge ; 
but if we look into the provinces, we 
find the same widespread feeling of 
disaffection existing towards the pre- 
sent régime. The tendency to central- 
isation and arbitrary enactments 
which characterises the Imperial ad- 
ministration, has at last stirred the 
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sluggish blood of the provincials ; 
and in the south of Frdnce especially 
a considerable agitation has been the 
consequence. The alteration which 
took place in 1855 in the laws regu- 
lating municipal elections, has been 
one prime cause of this dissatisfac- 
tion. Formerly the préfét and sous- 


préfét represented the central and 


executive authority. The conseils 
générauz and the mayors and muni- 
cipal councils represented the local 
element, and were invested with a 
fair share of importance, having it in 
their power to, make themselves, 
when occasion required, tolerably 
disagreeable to the Home Office 
delegate. In May 1853 this last 
vestige of local liberty was extin- 
guished by a law by which the 
mayor and president of the coun- 
cil-general, the only checks on the 
préfét, were to be named by the Gov- 
ernment, and the central and lo- 
cal authorities henceforth emanat- 
ed from one and the same source. 
After a violent but futile struggle 
to regain their rights, the municipal- 
ities succumbed to the central pres- 
sure, and have only now been once 
more roused into action by the abuses 
which have taken place in the admin- 
istration of the local revenues. The 
central authority has persisted in 
converting the departmental or mu- 
nicipal funds to its own purposes, 
until the departmental or municipal 
mind has become thoroughly exas- 
perated, and the souls of mayors and 
councillors-general have become fired 
with a flame of zeal, that neither in- 
sulted personal dignity nor outraged 
political rights have ever been able 
to light up; and so just now, nat- 
withstanding “the advance of the 
age,” with its railroads and electric 
wires, the provincial spirit is awak- 
ened, and the unhappy Mons. Billault 
is kept in a perpetual state of hot water 
by the turbulent citizens of Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, Pau, and other important 
towns, whom he : vainly endeavours 
to appease by alternate threats aod 
promises. Nor in this emergency 
can the Government depend for any 
effective support upon that pillar of 
despotism, the standing army. ‘The 
army does not like to feel that it 
exists only to keep down the intelli- 
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gent part of the population ; while 
the intelligent ‘part of the population 
dislikes the army which mounts guard 
over it. Hence the necessity of a 
fresh war for the conquest of the 
natural frontier. In the turmoil of 
such a war it is hoped: that all other 
feelings would be merged in that of 
national vainglory. 

It is only by a consideration of such 
facts as these that we can obtain 
an insight into the motives which 
actuate the French Emperor in his 
foreign policy. He is perpetually 
engaged in playing off the complica- 
tions which arise abroad, against the 
troubles which meet him from within. 
When, therefore, we ridicule the 
chances of a rupture with this coun- 
try, we must satisfy ourselves that 
no domestic difficulty could possibly 
arise which should force him into 
choosing the alternative of hostilities 
with England, as a less evil than 
those with which he has to contend 
at home, and as possibly the only 
escape from a fatal dilemma. How 
it can ever be to our advantage to 
assist and support him in the prose- 
cution either of his home or foreign 
policy, it is difficult to discover. In 
the pursuit of abstract economical 
theories, and the application of those 
enlightened commercial _ principles 
which characterise a certain class of 
politicians, we run the risk of over- 
looking the practical view of the 
question, and allow our political 
judgment to be warped by our mer- 
cantile sympathies. Thus, by means 
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of the Treaty recently concluded with 
France, we have succeeded in alien- 
ating from us the only class in the 
Empire who have ever really been our 
friends, not from any love to Eng- 
land, but because it was their interest 
to maintain peaceful relations with 
this country. All those manufactar- 
ing and producing bodies, whose 
petitions against the Treaty have - 
been pouring in to the Government, 
since the announcement of the alter. 
ation of the Tariff, are become bitter 
enemies to their’ rivals here, and a 
long time must elapse before the 
masses benefit sufficiently to give a 
proponderating weight of opinion in 
favour of free trade. Meantime, the 
resource of the sufferers lies in a war 
with England, and the consequent 
high prices. They who always de- 
precated such an event as a serious 
injury to their manofacturing and 
commercial prosperity, now hail it 
as their only chance of salvation 
from utter ruin ; and when, eighteen 
months hence, the obnoxious reduc- 
tions of duty are made, and a wide- 
spread feeling of discontent swells 
into a murmur of active opposition, 
our faithful ally will point'across the 
Channel to the authors of the mis- 
chief; and should the silvery ac- 
cents with which he responded to 
the axioms of Mr. Cobden be then 
changed to a tone of defiance, it will 
fiod its readiest echo in the breasts 
of those among the French people 
who have always hitherto been our 
stauchest friends. 
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|Tur “ Dies Ire” is perhaps better known than anything else within the 
whole range of medisval literature. Its author was probably Thomas of 
Ceiano, a small town near the lake Fucino. The grand and terrible effect 
with which in Goethe’s Faust certain stanzas of this poem are made to fall 
like thander on the ear of poor guilty Margaret, who has come, alone and 
friendless, among worshippers purer than herself, is familiar to almost 
every one. 

The translation now offered was written under the impression that al] 
existing English versions deviated more or less from the metre of the 
original, ‘This impression was not quite correct. There is a version by Dr. 
Noris, with which, however, the present translator is unacquainted, which 
is metrically faithful. It is with no desire to compete with this, but from a 
conviction that where the end to be attained is so high, every conscientious 
effort has its value, that the following attempt is published.] 


Day of anger, day of wonder, 
When the world shall roll asunder, 
Quenched in fire and smoke and thunder ! 


O vast terror, wild heart-rending 
Of that hour when Earth is ending, 
And her jealous Judge descending ; 


When the trumpet’s voice astoundeth, 
Through earth’s sepulchres reboundeth, 
Summons universal soundeth ! 


Death astonished, Nature shaken, 
Sees all creatures, as they waken, 
To that dire tribunal taken. 


Lo! the Book, where all is hoarded 
Not a secret unrecorded : 
Every doom is thence awarded. 


So the Judge, when He arraigneth, 
Every hidden thing explaineth : 
Nothing unavenged remaineth. 


In that fiery revelation 
Where shall I make supplication, 
When the just hath scarce salvation ? 


Fount of Love, dread King supernal, 
Freely giving life eternal, 
Save me from the pains iufernal ! 
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This forget not, sweet Life-giver, 
Me thou camest to deliver : 
Cast me not away for ever ! 


Seeking me thy sad life lasted, 
On the cross death’s pains were tasted ; 
Let not toil like this be wasted ! 


God of righteous retribution, 
Grant my sins full absolution 
Ere thy wrath’s last execution ! 


Lo, I stand with face suffuséd, 
Groaning, in my guilt accuséd ; 
Spare my soul, with sorrow bruiséd ! 


By the Magdalene forgiven, 
By the dying robber_shriven, 
I too cherish hope of heaven. 


Though my prayers are full of failing, 
Save me, of Thy grace availing, 
From the pit of endless wailing ! 


On thy right a place provide me, 
With thy chosen sheep beside me : 
From the goats, good Lord, divide me! 


When to penal fire are driven 
Those who would not be forgiven, 
Call me with thy saints to heaven ! 


Kneeling, crushed in heart, before thee, 
Sad and suppliant I adore thee : 
Hear me, save me, I implore thee! 


P. S. Worstry. 
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“ Wuen Right is in front, Left is 
the Pivot.” ‘This is the first thing 
taught to the cornet; and, if con- 
stant repetition can impress such a 
formula deeply on his brain, it may 
well be the last thing that haunts his 
dying thoughts when he departs this 
life an ancient colonel. 

This, the ruling principle of all 
our cavalry movements, — the source 
of all regularity and precision, ac- 
cording to tlie advocates of one side ; 
the source of a more than counter- 
balancing intricacy and slowness, ac- 
cording to the advocates of the 
other, —is now attacked. Not for 
the first time. Nolan, in his work on 
Cavalry, mentions (if I am not mis- 
taken) more than one scheme, and 


_gives one of his own as well, for dis- 


pensing with it; and now Colonel 
Conolly, Assistant Adjutant-General 
at Portsmouth, in a recent number 
of a military paper, brings forward 
with asimilar object a system which, 
he tells us, was originally imported 
into England by Colonel Ainslie, late 
of the 7th Dragoon Guards; who in 
the year 1848 had seen it in opera- 
tion (by way of experiment I pre- 
sume) amongst a body of French 
cuirassiers. 

The innovation is one that will be 
attacked in many ways. Unless my 
brethren in arms are changed of late, 
@ proposal to tear away from us our 
pivots will give rise to as much 
scorn in capital letters and sarcasm 
in italics”—to as much employment 
of notes of admiration and inverted 
commas—to as many appeals to Mr. 
Editor of the Military Fogies’ Jour- 
nal to ‘use his powerful pen” — as 
any proposition I can think of, unless 
it were one for taking the gold stripes 
off our trousers. And not altogether 
without reason. For if ever there 
were a case which admitted of a more 
than commonly safe application of 
that safe proposition “ that there is 
much to be said on both sides,” this 
is it. 

“ But, to begin with;” a civilian 
may ask, “ What does your formula 
mean?’ As mauy of our Volunteers, 
or intending Volunteers, the men 


most immediately interested in the 
question, must at this moment be in 
a state of pure civilianism, it may 
be useful if I try to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Let the inquirer take two dinner- 
knives—if no better they are no worse 
than anything else that suggests it- 
self to me—and place them in one 
straight line : the edge of each facing . 
in the same direction. These we will 
suppose to be two troops in line; the 
edge representing the front of the 
troops, and the two troops constitut- 
ing one squadron. Now, taking the 
right-hand extremity of each as pivot, 
let him wheel each to the right to 
the extent of a quarter circle, so that 
the two shall form parallel lines at 
right angles to the front of their for- 
mer position. Now we say the troops 
are in open column, Right in front 
—so said, because that troop which 
was on the right of the line, now 
leads. Again, let him take the right 
extremity of each as pivot, and again 
wheel each one a quadrant to the 
right, so that they may again fall 
into line. Now let him observe—is 
the knife which originally held the 
right of the line, still on the right of 
its companion? No: it is on the 
left. Bat if, instead of executing this 
last-described wheel into line to the 
right, he exactly reverses the pro- 
ceeding: if he takes the left extre- 
mity of each for pivot, and, from 
column, wheels them into line to 
the left, he will find that the knife 
which originally held the right, holds 
it still. And this last order of knives 
is what our military system calls the 
“natural order.” Whfen the knives 
are in the position produced by the 
wheel from column into line to the 
right, they are said to be “ inverted.” 
And if from the original line the 
experimenter chooses to bring them 
into column by a wheel to the left, 
he will find that a wheel into line to 
the Right restores the natural order, 
while a wheel to the left inverts it. 
And this is the explanation of the 
formula, “‘ when Right is in front, 
Left is the Pivot: when Left is in 
front, Right is the Pivot :”—one 
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which I have known cornets obliged 
to receive, chiefly on the ground 
that “ung homme de bien, ung 
homme de bon sens croit tousiours 
ce qu’on luy dict, et qu’il trouue par 
escript.” 

As regards squadrons, the system 
now in use admits of inversion. A 
regiment in column of squadrons is 
allowed to wheel them into line 
either to the right or to the left, 
though one of these movements must 
necessarily invert them. But as re- 
gards the component parts of each 
squadron, from the troop down to the 
individual horseman, all inversion is 
prohibited. Whatever relative order 
has, on first formation, been assumed 
by the men in the troop, or the 
troops in the squadron, that is to 
be retained through all the chances 
and the changes of manoeuvre; an 
object which is attained by the help 
of a series of movements contrived 
with a special reference to it. 

It is likely enough that, upon read- 
ing this, the first impulse of many an 
unprofessional man will be to cry 
out ‘“ Pedantry” and “ Red Tape;” 
and, reverting to my illustration of 
the knives, to ask whether they are 
the less knives because a given one 
holds the teft instead of the right. 
Perhaps not. But yet— as is the 
case in many instances where similar 
cries are raised— the apparent pe- 
dantry has its reasons: it is the, re- 
sult of an attempt to preserve, at the 
expense of some slowness, a regula- 
rity whose loss has been proved by 
experience to entail a tenfold slow- 
ness, 

Take some thirty or forty horse- 
men, and place them in rank side by 
side, and then give them the word to 
“advance by single files” (it may 
make it more intelligible to unpro- 
fessional people if I say in the words 
of a captain of the City Light-Horse, 
to ‘make a string of ones”*) from 
the right flank. It is easy enough 
to suppose that they have done it, 
and have established their string of 
ones, forty long:—now give them 
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the word to form parties of, say, three 
abreast. This would be easy too, if 
a whisper from heaven would come 
to each man saying, “such and such 
other two are the men that you are 
to form with ;” but as since the days 
of Socrates there has been no well- 
authenticated instance of a super- 
natural communication having been 
made to any individual trooper, let 
alone to every man of a whole squa- 
dron, we may dismiss this supposition, 
and assume that, as no man can tell 
with whom he is to form, it could 
only be after a terrible amount of 
shuffling and after great loss of time 
that the formation could be effected 
at all. The natural mode of removing 
this source of confusion is to “ tell off 
by threes,” that is, to arrange the 
rank, on its first formation, into 
groups of three. This done, so long 
as the members of each group do not 
forget their companions, they can, 
“form threes,” 

Now, let your string of ‘ ones,” 
which has advanced from the right, 
ride up into line with the leading 
horseman ; and do it by the process 
of each successive man riding upon: 
the right of his predecessor. It is 
not difficult to see that the relative 
position of the individuals in the line 
so produced is, speaking with _re- 
ference to their position in the ori- 
ginal line, inverted. The ‘‘three” 
which held the right of the first line, 
holds the left of the second; and the 
man who held the right of each 
three, holds the left. And if you 
follow up this new formation by an- 
other advance by single files from 
the right, it follows that the new 
column, as compared with the old 
one, is also inverted as regards the 
relative order of the individuals com- 
posing it, and that he who once rode 
at the head of a “three” now rides 
at the tail. If under these new cir- 
cumstances any reminiscence of hig 
old position come over him to the 
exclusion of a sense of -his new one,— 
and instanées of such a loss of wits 
are nowise rare on the part of horse- 





* Tt was told me as a fact, that in the old days of the French war a captain of 
the City Light-Horse, wishing to effect the passage of Temple-Bar, advanced his 


men in “single files” by this word of command. 


I feel a great respect for him. 


If his professional knowledge was small, his presence of mind and power of ex- 


pression were great. 
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men flurried and distracted by the 
clatter of a squadron and the nervous- 
ness engendered by the consciousness 
of emergency—he will inevitably, on 
any attempt to form, or work by, 
threes, create confusion ; and if there 
should be a widely-spread tendency 
on the part of the whole body to 
lapse into similar forgetfulness, of 
course the whole body reverts to a 
state of chaos. 

And now a still further complica- 
tion comes into play. You are not 
only to suppose your one rank to 
have advanced from the right and to 
stand in column of single files; but 
you are to suppose that a second line 
immediately in rear of the first—the 
rear rank—has advanced from the 
right in similar colamn, which now 
stands side by side with the first one, 
in close contact on its right flank. 
Now require your first, or front-rank 
column, to form line to the right of 
its head. It is physically impossible, 
for the rear-rank column is in its 
way. But, you may say, if you allow 
the rear-rank column to become the 
front rank in the new formation, 
the thing becomes possible. So it 
does ; but if either rank may be in 
front, may not men in column of 
single files (which is formed by the 
advance of a man of each rank al- 
ternately) forget on re- formation 
whether it is as front or rear rank 
that they have to form? Then why 
use two ranks? That is a well-de- 
bated question. Many men have ad- 
‘ vocated the abolition of the double 
rank ; more have advocated its reten- 
tion. My own opinion leans towards 
the latter. Till the advantages of 
change are clearly proved, a ‘liberal 
conservatism” dictates, I think, the 
retention of an institution which 


works with, as Carlyle would describe . 


it, a supportable, not an insupport- 
able, approximation to perfection. 

It is in order to lessen these chances 
of confusion that our system decrees 
that the natural order is never to be 
abandoned, and that one rank alone 
is to assume the place of front rank. 
‘Once grant these two positions, and 
the result is that no man, in the pro- 
cess of re-forming, can mistake the 
rank to which he belongs; and that 
the two variations of which the re- 
lative position of the members of a 
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three-in-colamn admits—namely, that 
prodaced by the right-hand man 
leading, or that produced by the left. 
—are inseparably united with the 
fact of the column having advanced 
from the right or the left of the line. 
If the column has advanced from the 
right, the right-hand man of threes 
leads; if the column has advanced 
from left, the left-hand man leads: and 
not only are the variations of position 
which a man may hold with reference 
to his comrades limited, but, to help 
him to remember them, he is far- 
nished with a good catch-word—the 
formula with which I commenced this 
paper—“ Right in Front, Left the 
Pivot.” 

Now this same line of argument 
may be brought to bear, and with 
great force, in defence of the whole 
series of mancuvres sanctioned by 
our present regulations. I shall here 
however make no addition to the 
demonstration, already too long, 
with which [ have troubled the 
reader, but shall ask him to take 
the part as a specimen of the whole, 
and to believe that sources of con- 
fusion will spring up to the grievous 
perplexing of any attempt to intro- 
duce a system of “inversion” into 
those movements, from which our 
present system has thought. fit to ex- 
punge it ;—to believe that to place 
on the right of a troop a “ three” 
which has hitherto held the left, or 
to place on the left a troop which 
has hitherto ridden on the right of a 
squadron, will be attended by incon- 
veniences similar to those which 
have attended the attempt to dis- 
pense with the ‘natural order” in 
the case of “Threes ;’—and finally, 
if he declines to accept my state- 
ment’ on this head with that “ par- 
faiete foy” with which Rabelais, 
taking high moral ground, exhorts 
you to believe everything that you 
don’t understand, to take pencil and 
paper, and to try honestly to work 
out, through the whole range of 
cavalry manoeuvres, any system of 
“Inversion” which may suggest it- 
self to him. If he will try this, he 
will find himself at the conclusion 
of a labour of months’ daration, 
possibly with a system of his own ; 
very possibly with a conviction that 
the present system had better be’ 
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left untouched; certainly with a 
great deal less conceit on the subject 
.than he was in the enjoyment of 
when he sat down to the work. 
Take the word of one who has tried 
it. 

This is the system which it is now 
proposed to overthrow. The slow- 
ness of movement produced by its 
operation is weighed, by the ad- 
vocates of change, against the pre- 
cision, and is pronounced more than 
counterbalancing. 

The rapid and irregular evolutions 
of Mamlouks, of ancient Turks, of 
modern Bashi- Bazouks—of wild 
geese on the wing for anything I 
know—are contrasted with the sober 
movements of the fine old British 
Planger, much to the disadvantage 
of the latter ;—and in many respects, 
with undoubted truth. But truths 
Jie on both sides of the question. 
Let me give some of those which 
support our present system. 


“Tt is undeniable that nations much 
inferior in point of what is called disci- 
pline, often contrive to do things in a way 
which our discipline cannot equal. But 
then it is to be borne in mind that they 
are to the manner born, and were doing 
it all their lives; and that we have to 
do with men taken from the plough or 
the loom, and made to learn soldiering 
as a thing which is new to them, 
Another element is, that if nations with- 
out our tactics do a number of things 
as well or better than our people, it is 
because they have a vast store of good- 
will, and wait for nothing but a rude 
and general signal, to rush on and make 
the best of their way to paradise. Euro- 
pean soldiery in general have it not, or 
have it in an inferior degree. They are, 
moreover, accustomed to put great trust 
in discipline and the visible existence 
of a machinery. When they lose this 
they have the feelings and action of a 
mob. 

“T remember my brother telling me 
that he saw a line of some thousands of 
the Pasha of Ezypt’s cavalry, with no 
squadron intervals or other aids of that 
kind, face about and go to the rear, going 
neither by threes nor by fours, but as 
they best might. And, so far as I 
could collect, they rode some to the 
rear and some to the front, till they 
made themselves sparse enough (as the 
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Americans’ say) to turn their horses 
round, end then they got into line again 
by something like the process by which 
quicksilver unites into globules.* But 
then, as I suid before, they had been 
doing this from the time they had noses 
on their faces, and attached no idea ot 
disorder to it, but considered it excel- 
lent tactics. Which is very different 
from what would be the case with our 
dragoons, if they found themselves com- 
pelled to resort to such a manceuvre, 

“The case is somewhat of the same 
kind with respect to overlooking dis- 
tinctions of right and left, and tront and 
rear. I daresay the Pasha’s men would 
fight just as well, whichever way they 
got into line, if only they got there, 
But it may be doubtful whether our 
men and our officers would; at all 
events it would be after a long time, and 
after a great deal of unteaching, that they 
would do it. 

“There are undoubtedly, and parti- 
cularly for cavalry, occasions where re- 
sort must be had to what I believe the 
Germans call the ‘schwarme’ attack; 
and I have known officers who desired 
to see this brought more generally into 
use. But I cannot help thinking that 
if you are to have a ‘swarm’ you must 
have the swarmers there; and the most 
effective way we know for this is, having 
the men, as long as you can, in squads 
and divisions small and great, so that 
many men shall be moved on one man’s 
will and direction. A ‘swarm’ attack 
may be very good when you can get 
nothing elsé, and circumstances may be 
continually happening that will reduce 
you to this condition. It is therefore 
well to be prepared for it, and not, 
either yourself or your men, be aftaid 
with any amazement because you see 
yourselves reduced» to it. But I have 
always seen great value attached to the 
habitude of dragoons getting together 
under sergeants or corporals or any kind 
of hierarchy that may present itself, and 
so returning as fast as possible towards 
being an organised body. 

“The question now raised—as to 
whether increased speed may not advan- 
tageously be attained by a greater loose- 
ness of movement—is one which has 
occurred, at some time or other, to most 
of the concerned. And I surmise that 
in general the conclusion has been, to 
leave things nearly as they are.” 


So writes to me an officer who has 
served in actual warfare both ia horse 





* This refers to some fifty years ago. 
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and foot, and who has moreover held 
irregular cavalry under his orders. 
On many of the points of his argu- 
ment, answers seem to suggest them- 
selves to me. If they did so on all, 
I should not consider it conclusive as 
to the soundness of my own views, 
for truths in a debated question like 
this generally lie in pretty equal pro- 
portions on the two sides, and assume, 
in the eyes of the individual inquirer, 
a value which depends rather on 
their affinity with the hidden con- 
stitution of his mind than upon their 
intrinsic weight. 

I think that the arguments to be 
urged in favour of the old system 
range themselves under the following 
heads:—The moral effect produced 
by discipline. This is of two kinds. 
One kind is the result of education, 
as where Tom is trained to connect 
the idea of order with the fact. of 
being on the right of Jack, and of 
disorder with being on his left; and 
this kind may be dismissed from fur- 
ther consideration: for feelings en- 
gendered by education alone will 
disappear with the education that 
produced them. The other kind has 
its sources in feelings natural to the 
heart of man. If you allow your 
soldiers to work with perfect loose- 
ness—no line, no order, no knowing 
where any individual is or ought to 
be, and nobody to the front but those 
who like it—you open a door by 
which every “‘shirker” will get to the 
rear; and the tendency of such a 
system to produce such an effect is 
one which may be modified and coun- 
teracted by edueation, but which still 
must continue to exist. As far as 
the new systems can be shown to fall 
into looseness of this nature, so far 
they may fairly be declared inferior 
to the old one.—Difficulty of uwnteach- 
ing soldiers what they have once 
learned. . But nobody wants to un- 
teach ; not at least till the merits of 
a new system have been proved by 
a practical and undeniable test. 
What is proposed is, to try the ex- 


periment on a new body of men--7n. 


corpore vili, if Lord Melville is to be 
believed.—The fact that our men are 
not born soldiers, but are tinkers and 
tailors caught and trained full-grown ; 
and that they have not the animus 
which sometimes leads irregulars to 
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victory. True of a large portion of 
our army; scarcely so of those of 
whom the question now is. Mounted 
Volunteers would consist of gentle- 
men and yeomen ; trained from youth 
to self-respect, and therefore unlikely 
to show want of courage ; practised 
horsemen; and certain, under the 
only circumstances which could bring 
them into action—invasion—to carry 
that “spur in the head” which sends 
a charge home.—Precision, regular- 
ity, and the material causes which 
tend to the avoidance of confusion. 
How far the old system is superior 
in these respects, to the new ones 
which claim to supersede it, can only 
be ascertained by examining one of 
the latter. I will trot one ont pre- 
sently ; comme de raison, my own. 

But first, to give it fair play, 1 
should give some sketch of the im- 
perfections of the old system, which 
afford the excuse for proposing to 
change it. Ask any soldier whether 
or no the following scene is of fre- 
quent occurrence —Scene, a field-day 
ground. Enter Regiment at a trot, 
in Open Column of Troops, Left in 
Front. Said regiment supposed to 
have been executing a few move- 
ments rather fast, and the Squadron 
Leaders’ brains to be pretty well 
addled. Colonel, addressing regi- 
ment—* Halt. Form line to the 
Rear on the Leading Troop.” Lead- 
er of Third Squadron, internally and 
rapidly—* Left in Front, Right’s the 
Pivot—Troops Half Right—no, that 
will form us to the Front. Right in 
Front, Left’s the—no, we're not 
Right in Front. Left in Front, 
Right’s the — yes, Three Quarters 
Right About—psha, that will take 
me to the rear, clean out of sight.- 
Right’s in—ave we Right or Left in 
Front ?—to form to the Front or the 
Rear? —am I on my head or my 
heels ?—Here’s a mess. I am mak- 
ing a spectacle of myself-—-D——n 
it——.” Colonel gazes at the Third 
Squadron for a time, dropping his 
reins on his horse’s neck and sitting 
immoveable, with an air that seems 
to say, “ You see I am calm under 
all this :” but shortly explodes with 
a “What is the Third Squadron 
doing ?’ delivered with a grand sim- 
plicity that implies, “I put this my 
just question to men and gods, and 
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abstain from comment.” Squadron 
Leader has not known for some time 
what the Third Squadron is doing, 
and his perverse faculties retreating 
clean out of sight like the horns of a 
frightened snail, refuse obstinately to 
assist him in discovering ; so he sits 
cursing and perspiring with vexation, 
acutely alive to the annoyance of his 
position, but obtusely stupid to every- 
thing which can bear on the matter 
in hand. Then he hears the gallop 
of the Colonel's horse approaching ; 
then comes the Colonel’s harangue, 
delivered sometimes like the harangue 
of a gentleman, sometimes not alte- 
gether so, according to the nature of 
the individual Colonel; but always 
conveying the sting which must lie 
in the oration of a man justly en- 
raged with a muddle-headed donkey. 
—A painful scene, over which we 
drop the curtain. 

This, according to my experience, 
is so common a case that I cannot 
but attribute it to the system rather 
than to any peculiar stupidity on the 
part of the squadron leader. In fact, 
the system ‘is intricate and cum- 
brous; full of movements, of which 
each one is applicable only to some 
one particular circumstance, and 
which, applied to any other, pro- 
duces confusion; fall of prohibitions 
against doing what appears the na- 
tural thing at the moment, and of 
permission tu do something else. It 
does not prescribe a single manceuvre 
which is not within the comprehen- 
sion of the meanest capacity. There 
is not a thing which you cannot do 
by its help—if you know how. Not 
@ position can be conceived which 
you cannot attain, if not by the most 
-obvious movement, at all events by 
the substitution of sean expedient 
which the least “little reflection” 
can’t fail to suggest. Bat the little 
reflection is the bane of the system. 
It is like rust; nothing, when it is 
confined to a speck; but ruinous 
when it pervades the whole: machine. 
Cavalry movements, like those by 
which a cat drops on her legs, should 
be prompted by instinct, not reflec- 
tion. 

The system of which I am going to 
give the outlines, is one which has 
been suggested to me partly by my 
observation of the Bashi-Bazouks ; 
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troops whom I have seen in actual 
action (which, with them, means 
running away hard), and whose 
movements, although diminished 
somewhat in practical utility by the 
strong tendency to the rear which 
they manifest, are yet valuable as 
giving an indication of the tactics 
which rendered the old Turkish horse 
so formidable in the eyes of their 
Christian antagonists, and which, so 
late even as the commencement of 
this century, reduced the regular 
Rassian cavalry, when in their pre- 
sence, to a state of paralysis which— 
if we may take the Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Baron de Valentini’s account of 
the matter as exact—can only be de- 
scribed as absolutely degrading. Bat 
the field in which I have chiefly 
gathered the ideas which I now bring 
forward, is identically the same with 
that which could be offered to cavalry 
engaged in war on English ground— 
the hunting- field. And it is with 
especial reference to their execution 
in an enclosed English country 
amongst those narrow, stiffly fenced 
lanes which, as every hunting man 
knows, form the chief channels of 
communication between cover and 
cover, and which in like manner 
would constitute the chief routes of 
any cavalry which possessed and ex- 
erted the powers of fox-hunters, that 
I have calculated the movements, 
whose general principle I shall now 
lay before the reader, 

When a column of fox-hunters, 
streaming up a ride in cover, de- 
bouches on the open, and every man 
at once presses to tke front, is there 
any hesitation as to whether it shall 
be to the right or the left of the lead- 
ing horseman that he shall press up? 
If the ground does not admit of his 
riding out to the left, does not “ev- 
ery man instinctively ride out to the 
right, and vice versd? And. does the 
fact of thus riding to the right or left 
in the least affect the fact that there, 
in bodily presence, are a hundred and 
fifty good horsemen? If the same 
column, hampered in a lane, hears @ 
“holla back,” is not every horse’s 
head round, and the column in fall 
swing to the rear, in less time than it 
would take an able commanding 
officer to revolve in his mind the pro- 
cess by which he could effect a similar 
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reversion without throwing his troops 
into confusion ? 

What prevents cavalry from mov- 
ing in precisely the same way? 
Chiefly, to my apprehension, this 
fact: A horse wedged in a crowd is 
incapacitated by his form from turn- 
ing round. Any perfectly undisci- 
Plined body of horse wishing to retain 
the power of “going about,” must 
ride with a looseness of order incon- 
venient for the purposes of cavalry. 

This inability to torn about in 
close order has, as every dragoon 
knows, been removed by an inven- 
tion which in the English service 
appears under the form of “ Threes ;” 
in the French and Austrian, it takes 
the form of “ Fours.” To explain 
this to. an unprofessional, I must fall 
back on my illustration of the knives, 
Range a score of dinner-knives “ all 
of a row” in parallel lines at an in- 
terval of an inch or two. Try to 
“spin” one on its centre:—the re- 
sistance offered by those on both 
sides renders it impossible. Still 
Jess can you spin all at once; the 
least interval which would enable 
you to do it is one whole konife’s 
length. But, count off a group of 
such a nature that the width from 
one to the other of the outside knives 
shall be pretty much equal to a knife’s 
length ; imagine this group (whose 
general outline will be a square) 
connected by some bond of union 
into one mass, and set spinning on 
its centre; and you will see that such 
a mass would require but an incon- 
siderable interval to enable it to spin 
without collision.e This is what is 
done with horses in rank. The Eng- 
lish service takes three horses, the 
French takes four ; either group pre- 
sents a front in some degree approxi- 
mating to a horse’s length. When 
a line has to show front to its rear, 
the groups are set spinning on their 
centres; that is, with us, the centre 
horse turns on his centre, while, in 
unison with his motions, one flank 
horse circles round with him, and 
the other reins back.—Once let a 
body of horse acquire the power of 
going about by Threes or Fours, and 
there is no reason, that I see, why 
their further movements should not 
retain a very close similarity to those 
of fox -hunters. 
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But to insure the working of the 
Three or Fours, it is essential that 
each man should know at all mo- 
ments the companion members with 
whom he is to work, and this under 
every variation of relative position 
which the chance of the moment may 
induce; This end, as I have at- 
tempted to show, is attained in the 
English service of the present day by 
a system which, while it limits the 
movements which a body of eavalry 
is permitted to make, at the same 
time brings the variations which can 
affect the relative position of the 
members of a Three within limits so 
very narrow that it would take no 
great effort of intelligence and me- , 
mory to enable a man, totally devoid 
of personal acquaintance with his 
comrades, to say at any given moment 
precisely what position he holds with 
regard to them. I propose to reject 
these limitations and their attendant 
advantages, and to depend, for in- 
suring the recognition of his comrades 
by each member of a Three (or rather 
of a Four, for that is the section 
which I prefer to adopt), upon 4 
principle ignored by our authorised 
system—that of personal recognition. 

My proposal is this: Let a divi- 
sion consist of, say twenty-four men 
in single rank. Let these men be 
told off, once for all, into parties of 
Four; let each Four be again sub- 
divided into two parties of ‘I'wo, and 
Jet the horsemen thus told off to a 
Four or a Two remain permanently 
associated. Let each man by this 
process become thoroughly acquainted 
with the companion member of his 
Two and with the members of the 
companion ‘Two completing his Four ; 
and let him be impressed with the 
conviction that the chief end of his 
military existence is, under all cir- 
cumstances, to recognise and to stick 
close to those three companions. This 
constitutes about the chief exertion 
of intelligence which my system will 
demand from him. 

Now suppose that, my division 
being thus formed, I give the words 
“Fours Right.” The line breaks 
into column of fours heading to its 
former right. I now wish to form to 
the front, on the left of the head of 
the colamn—I give the word “By 
the Left, Front Form.” But suppose 
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that | wish to form to the front, on the 
right of the head of the column ; then 
I give the word “By the Right, 
Front Form.” The one movement 
is as easy as the other; but the latter 
entails this result, or disadvantage 
as it is considered by the advocates 
of our present cavalry system, that 
all the fours have been shuffled from 
Right to Left; that which stood on 
the right flank now holding the left, 
and all the others being proportion- 
ately transposed. But, why not? So 
long as men and horses are there, 
what does it matter in what relative 
position they stand? So, if I give 
my line the word “ Fours Left,” I 
form the resulting column with equal 
indifference to the right or the left of 
its former head; and so too, from a 
column of Fours formed no matter 
how, I form to a flank by the word 
“Fours Right” or “ Fours Left,” as 
the exigency of the moment may 
require. 

With reference to the diminution 
of Front from Fours to Files and 
single Files (or, as I prefer to call 
them, Twos and Ones—for the word 
File has become complicated with 
the idea of a front-rank man and his 
rear-rank follower), and from Twos to 
Ones, I establish this rule. Whether 
the column be Right or Left in front, 
the advance is made from the right 
of the section to be diminished. At 
the word “‘ Advance by Twos,” that 
which happens to find itself the right- 
hand Two of each Four advances, 
followed by the left-hand Two; so, 
on the word “ Advance by Ones,” 
the right-hand man advances. ‘To 
effect the corresponding increase of 
front I should teach the rearward 
members of each Two or Four to in- 
cline, in ordinary cases, to the left of 
their leader, but not to fear, when 
circumstances demanded it, to form 
to his right. If from a column of— 
no matter what—I wish to form to 
the front direct, I give to the sec- 
‘tions composing it the same words 
which I have indicated in the case of 
Fours; if I wish to show front to a 
flank, I give the word “ Right Form” 
or “ Left Form,” as the nature of the 
case may dictate; and if, marching 
through narrow ways, I hear a “holla 
back,” I give the word ‘* About”— 
each section, be it Four, Two, or 
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single horsemen, scrambles round on 
its own centre as best it may, and 
on reaching open ground I form my 
line direct by such of. the above-men- 
tioned processes as seems most con- 
venient to me. 

It will be observed that, in the 
course of these movements, the order 
of the several Fours is constantly 
being transposed, from Right to Left 
of the line and back again; and 
that the Twos composing each Four, 
and the individuals composing each 
T'wo, are perpetually being similarly 
shuffled. But- the members of no 
Two are ever separated, nor the Twos 
composing any one Four. So long 9s 
this is the case I say—there are the 
men and the horses; the Fours are 
together, the Twos together; they 
can go about, or break to a flank by 
Fours, Twos, Ones ; and if they can 
do this, who cares whether Tom 
rides on the right of Jack or vice 
vers ? 

Now I take two divisions, which I 
designate the First and Second, and 
place one behind the.other at half a 
horse’s length distance; and this I 
call a Troop. If I give my troop 
the word ‘‘ Fours Right” or “ Fours 
Left,” each division breaks to the 
indicated flank by Fours, and the 
two move off side by side in parallel 
columns; altogether, upon a front of 
eight. At the word “ Fours Right” 
or “Fours Left” addressed to this 
column, each division fronts to the 
flank indicated, and the line is re- 
stored, —— with such division to the 
front as chance may direct. If from 
the same double column of Fours I 
wish to form line to the Front, I give 
the same command which I would 
address to a division acting singly. 
If the word is “To the Right,” the 
division which finds itself to the 
right forms as front rank, and at the 
same time moves slightly up (as in 
the ‘‘ Formation to the Front” of the 
Cavalry Regulations) to clear the 
head of the other division ; the latter 
forms as rear rank. If the word is 
“'T’o the Left,” the process is reversed. 
The principle guiding this movement 
is not, 1 think, complicated. It 
simply comes to this—that division 
which can forms first; that which 
can’t, forms last. 

I allow diminution of front from 
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such a double column to be effected 
in one way only. The Commanding- 
officer gives the word “ Single Rank.” 
The leader of that division which 
finds itself forming the right-hand 
ove of the two columns .of Fours, 
gives the word “ —th Division ad- 
vance,” and leads’ it forward. The 
left column stands fast; and when 
its head is at a distance from the 
rear of the other column sufficient 
to prevent amalgamation, follows. 
Farther diminution of front may now 
be effected as from a division acting 
singly. But this rule is to be ob- 
served. When once disunited as 
above shown, the two divisions be- 
come distinct bodies, and are to 
be handled as independent troops. 
Nothing unites them again but 
the Commanding - officer’s word to 
“Double the Ranks,” which order, 
if addressed to divisions marching 
by twos or ones, is to be preceded by 
an increase of front to Fours; on the 
receipt of which command the leader 
of the rearmost division leads up his 
column on the left of its predecessor. 

Squadrons, 7. e. two troops united 
and without interval, I propose to 
abolish altogether. It is not neces- 
sary to go into further detail. If the 
unit of the system—the troop—will 
work, it is an easy matter to combine 
several units into a whole. I should 
propose to form a regiment of three 
troops of about fifty men each; and 
to distinguish the troops by giving 
to them respectively a Red, a White, 
anda Black flag like a lance-pennon, 
carried on an ordinary lance slung to 
the left arm of the horseman. 

This system, if it worked in the 
field as it does on paper, would give 
the power of acting either in single 
or double rank. To encounter a 
hostile cavalry on an open plain, I 
should form double rank. But in an 
enclosed country I should use the 
single rank, closed up in compact 
order where the ground permitted, 
but otherwise riding with any amount 
of looseness consistent with keeping 
the members of each Four within 
hail of each other, and the whole 
within hail of the Division Leader. 
Under the latter circumstances my 
ideal regiment should resolve itself 
into six clumps of five-and-twenty 
fox - hunters a- piece; each clump 
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under the guidance of a division 
leader, each two division leaders re- 
ceiving the directions of a troop 
leader, and the whole under the 
brigadiership of the Commanding- 
officer. And if said fox - hunters 
would dress and ride like fox-bunters, 
and not like bad imitations of an 
original which, for the purposes we 
are now treating of, is the worst con- 
ceivable—the regular dragoon,—and 
if they would carry a firearm capable 
of coping in point of range with the 
infantry weapon,—I think they might 
tie regular cavalry to the apron- 
strings of its infantry, and constitate 
themselves a thorn in the side of 
even the latter. 

Everything has its weak side, and 
even my parental eye cannot be 
blind to the weak side of mine. How 
would it work in action, when men 
are falling out of the ranks, and the 
Fours find themselves reduced to 
Threes, ‘I'wos, or Ones? 

I attack this difficulty as follows: 
whether with prospect of success or 
not, others may decide. I forbid thas 
any unbroken Four or Two should 
be disintegrated to supply the defi- 
ciencies of others; and leave the 
broken ones to hold as far as possible 
the place of the original sections 
which they represent. A Four re- 
duced to a number not less than 
Three can “go about” as well as 
ever. When reduced to a Two or 
One, it no longer has this power ; 
therefore, when the line goes about, 
it must ride to the Front clear of the 
line (or rein back, if belonging to the 
rear rank), turn to the right-about, 
and resume its place :—as prescribed 
for the Standard and his Coverer, 
p- 116 of the Cavalry Regulations. I 
should permit men of their own 
accord to amalgamate broken sec- 
tions which find themselves in im- 
mediate proximity ; and when at last 
reduced to a rearrangement, shuuld 
effect it as follows :—* Twos to the 
froot.” Each Two belonging to an 
incomplete Four rides to the Front, 
leaving, if it be part of a “ Three,” 
the “odd” man behind, and forms on 
the right flank of the division. The 
moment the Twos have cleared the 
front, the word is given “Ones to 
the Front.” Each solitary One rides 
out and forms on the right again of 
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the re-formed Twos. The line effaces 
gaps by closing in on its left flank. 
A “telling off by Fours” from the 
left, confined to the broken frag- 
ments on the right flank, completes 
the operation. No intact Four is 
broken, nor any intact Two. To 
effect the same purpose the broken 
parts of the Rear-rank rein back. 

I began this paper with mention 
of Colonel Conolly’s system. I may 
finish with it. His general object, 
like mine, is to render Inversion more 
generally the rule of movement than 
it is at present. He forms his squad- 
ron (for he adheres to that body) in 
single rank ; tells it off into four 
divisions, and tells off the men of 
each division by Files alone,—thereby 
relinquishing tbe power of moving 
by Threes or Fours. I have been 
unable to gather from the necessarily 
brief details furnished by him whether 
he permits Inversion to be practised 
with regard to bodies smaller than 
the division. However this may be, 
there are features in the system ad- 
mitting of no misapprehension, against 
which, I think, serious objections may 
be urged. 

Having no movements by Threes— 
I use the word Three as a generic 
term including Fours as well—Col- 
onel Conolly’s squadron, if desirous of 
moving toa flank or a front smaller 
than a division, can do it by no pro- 
cess but that of trailing itself out by 
Files, thereby covering an extent 
greater ‘than its front in line, and 
consequently entailing loss of time in 
reforming. It can reverse its front 
on no ground which is not spacious 
enough to admit of the wheel of a 
division of, we may suppose, nine or 
twelve men. Imagine such a squad- 
ron drawn up in a narrow lane, and 
required suddenly to show a front to 
. its former rear: how would it do it? 
These objections might be trifling in 
the estimation of a French cuirassier, 
who never contemplated moving’ on 
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ground which did not admit of the 
wheel of a division ; but they are not 
trifling when considered with tefer- 
ence to their effect on the movements 
of cavalry through the narrow roads 
and lanes of England. : 

Finally, Colonel Conolly’s squad- 
ron is to be fornted in single rank. 
This formation, I grant, is the right 
one, as regards the attack upon In- 
fantry or Artillery. A front - rank 
horse shot in a charge probably trips 
up his rear-rank follower; and the 
fear inspired on the part of the rear- 
rank of being thrown down, and on 
the part of the front rank of being 
tumbled over, can in no wise contri- 
bute to the energy of either. But 
when the question regards the en- 
counter of cavalry with cavalry, the ° 
case in my opinion is different. The 
loose, broken appearance which a 
single rank assumes under slight dis- 
order inevitably induced by an ad- 
vance at speed, would affurd a strong 
encouragement to its densely-massed 
opponents to push—if at nothing 
else—at all events at the gaps in the 
array; and a sharp dash at a gap, 
even though prompted by motives 
the reverse of valorous, might by the 
influence of example draw on the 
body of a squadron into a rush which 
it would be difficult to withstand. 

I must request the reader to take 
notice that 1 lay no sort of claim to 
infallibility ; that I do not even as- 
sert that I feel assured in my own 
mind that my own views are right. 
I confine myself to the statement 
that they seem to me to contain in 
principle an approach to what .is 
right. As for, any desire to see them 
rashly put into practice, I can safely 
say that if Heaven were so far to 
dement the Horse-Guards as to 
lead them straightway to reorganise 
the British Cavalry on my system, 
and make me Inspector-General, the 
most frightened man in the British 
service would be myself. 
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Piavusisitity is a wonderful and 
valuable gift. For immediate effect 
it is almost as powerful as truth, 
which it always attempts to simu- 
lute—as cogent as sound reason, of 
which it is a clever imitation. It 
does not, indeed, impose upon us for 
any long period, because, like other 
shams, it is certain to be .detected at 
last ;, but it may be so employed as 
to produce a favourable impression, 
and even lead to momentary convic- 
tion. Which of us has not been vic- 
timised, more than once, by some 
cunning and seemingly artless tale 
of distress, so plausibly narrated 
that our bowels of compassion were 
stirred within us, and our purse- 
strings readily unloosed? Yet let 
that tale which, when poured into 
our ears, seemed so utterly beyond 
the taint of suspicion, be recalled to 
memory and _ leisurely considered— 
the probability is that we shall then 
detect in it some inconsistency or 
contradiction, quite sufficient to 
throw great doubt upon the veracity 
of the narrator, but unmarked by us 
while under the influence of the pa- 
thetic spell. Also, if a stranger should 
happen to go into a court of law when 
a pleader of renown is opening a case 
divested of technicalities, the chances 
are that he will be won over by the 
eloquence, art, and ingenuity of the 
speaker ; and, if he does not think 
fit to tarry for the reply, will return 
home fully impressed with the notion 
that the arguments which he has just 
heard are so convincing and conclu- 
sive that there is actually no room for 
refutation. 

The present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Gladstone, is a consum- 
mate master of plausibility. His 
financial speeches are really wonder- 
ful efforts of rhetoric. He arranges 
his matter so dexterously, he shifts 
so deftly from subject to subject, and 
interlards his. discuurse with so many 
axioms apparently sound and solid, 
riveting the attention of the audience 
as much by his manner as his mat- 
tert, that immediate discussion of any 
of his schemes is felt to be profitless 
and absurd. With the voice of the 
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declaimer sounding in our ears, we - 
cannot duly weigh the accuracy of 
his facts, or test the solidity of his 
arguments. The music of the rhap- 
sody must die away before we can 
give proper attention to the mesn- 
ing and construction of the words. 
But Mr, Gladstone is plausible even 
beyond this mark, which, had he 
been an orator of ancient times, 
would have made him the pride of 
the agora or the forum. His speeches 
are so well contrived, that even to 
the second audience—that is, the 
reading public—they convey some 
idea of bis wonderful power, and 
exercise that degree of influence 
towards effecting persuasion which 
none but great orators can attain. 
We use no fantastic simile when we 
liken one of bis financial speeches 
to asheet of frozen water. Look at 
it well, survey it round the margin, 
and there is not visible a single crack 
or fissure. But, for all that, you will 
do well to pause, and consider, and 
feel your way, before you venture on 
the ice. It is not all of the same 
thickness. There are many parts: 
of that seemingly solid, but really 
treacherous surface, which will not 
bear the weight of so substantial a 
personage as our worthy father, Mr. 
Bull. 

It is our purpose, in the present 
paper, to fullow Mr. Gladstone through 
some of his plausibilities, with the 
view of demonstrating that his pre-. 
sent financial scheme, taken in con- 
nection with the French commercial 
treaty (from which it is inseparable), 
is not only unwise and unfair, but in 
some respects very injurious to the 
general interests of the country. The 
opinions which we have formed, upon 
an attentive perusal and reverusal of 
his speech—which we admit to be a 
masterpiece of art—are clear and de- 
cided. In this matter we are not in- 
fluenced, in the slightest degree, by 
party considerations. We do not wish 
to see the present Ministry displaced. 
We are content with the knowledge 
that the Opposition is so strong that 
the Palmerston Cabinet dare not de- 
viate much from the path of duty and 
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sound British policy without expe- 
riencing a fatal reverse; and had 
Mr. Gladstone presented us with an- 
other budget, the details of which 
he has more than shadowed out— 
evidently denoting that at one time 
he contemplated its adoption—we 
should have been content, under the 
circumstances, to have acceded to it, 
even though it involved further aug- 
mentation of that grievous impost 
the income-tax, of the ultimate ex- 
tinction of which there seems no 
likelihood whatever. But this Budget 
differs, in one remarkable respect, 
from any other which has ever yet 
been brought forward by a British 
minister of finance. It is based on, 
and tabled along with, a Treaty of 
Commerce with France, a power of 
whose pacific intentions we have so 
little certainty, that the great deficit 
apparent on the estimated revenue 
of the approaching financial year, as 
compared with the expenditure, is 
solely owing to the necessity of in- 
creasing our armaments for simple 
' purposes of defence. Now, we say 
that, however sincere may be the 
desire of the Emperor of the French 
for the adoption of a new and im- 
commercial system. within 
is own dominions, it is not for the 
honour of this country to be entering 
into treaties, or to be making con- 
cessions, at such a time. We have 
the misfortune—if misfortune it be 
—to repose no faith in his sincerity. 
We regard this Treaty as an attempt 
to strike up a political, not a com- 
mercial alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, between France and Britain, or 
at least to have the Treaty paraded as 
such before the eyes of the rest of 
Europe. We believe that the Em- 
peror thinks, probably on the assur- 
ance of Mr. Cobden, that if he can 
but entangle us in a commercial 
treaty, so framed that the income- 
tax shall be maintained at a war 
rate in time of peace, owing to con- 
cessions of revenue made for his 
especial advantage, the “nation of 
shopkeepers” will consent to his ex- 
tension of the boundaries of France, 
to the absorption this year of Savoy, 
with the possible addition of a de- 
scent on Central Italy, and other 
slight contingent spoliations of duch- 
ies, provinces, and so forth, adjacent 
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to his present eastern frontier, about 
which there is no immediate hurry. 
We desire to guard ourselves against 
the imputation of being opposed to 
friendly relations with France. We 
are fully impressed with the convic- 
tion that nothing could be more de- 
sirable for the peace of Europe, and 
for the interests of civilisation, than 
a cordial understanding and frank 
interchange between the two great 
powers of the West. But the ante- 
cedent conditions to that should have 
been—which, we are sorry to say, the 
present Ministry have neither the 
discernment, the courage, nor the 
patriotism to require—that France, 
whose real rights and territory are 
menaced by no European power, 
must renounce all schemes of con- 
quest or aggrandisement, . respect 
boundaries and treaties, abandon 
‘ideas’”’ and “inexorable logic of 
facts,’ and give a pledge to that 
effect by such a sweeping reduction 
of her armament by sea and land, 
already too great for ber resources, 
as may convince us that she is 
thoroughly in earnest. It was in 
the power of the Palmerston Min- 
istry to have insisted upon such con- 
ditions as an indispensable prelim- 
inary to entering into any treaty. 
They had not the courage to do 80; 
and the conséquence is, that while 
we are compelled to keep up a war 
establishment, we are asked, in an 
oleaginous way, to sacrifice a large 
portion of our ordinary customs’ 
revenue in favour of France, and, 
besides that, to pay a larger amount 
of income-tax than before! And that 
in a year when, by the lapsing of the 
long annuities, no Jess a sum than two 
millions and upwards was taken from 
the public expenditure ! 

We wish to argue this matter quiet- 
ly, and without any degree of excite- 
ment ; but we must needs say, that, 
supposing it possible that old Noll 
Cromwell (whose British spirit we 
revere, whatever we may think of bis 
behaviour in other respects) could 
have been present at the Cabinet 
meeting when such a degradation 
was proposed,- the chances are that 
he would have cleared the apartment 
in as summary @ manner as he once 
dispersed the House of Commons. 

Buat—degradation or not—let us 
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see how the balance stands. The first 
thing, of course, to be considered is 
the anticipated expenditure of the 
year, compared with the anticipated 
revenue. The statement of the ex- 
penditure we accept at once, without 
the slightest carping or criticism. It 
is stated at £70,100,000—a very large 
sum, po doubt, when we consider 
that the expenditure of the year 
ending 3lst March 1859 was only 
£64,663,882. But to the gross amount 
we take no objection: we shall as- 
sume that it is necessary under exist- 
ing circumstances. Turning to the 
revenue, we are told that, as the law 
presently stands, it may be estimated 
at £60 700 000, thus leaving a deficit 
of £9,400 000, for which Parliament 
must provide by taxation. This de- 
fivit seems a furmidable one; but it 
must be remembered that it is caused 
by the subtraction from the revenue, 
first, of the income-tax, which at the 
rate of nine pence in the pound, would 
yield £7,672,000 ; and, secondly, of 
the warduties on tea and sugar, 
calculated at £2,100000, together 
£9,772,000. Therefore, by continu- 
ing to levy, during next year, the same 
taxes which the nation has been pay- 
ing for the last twelvemonth, the de- 
ficit would disappear, aud we should 
have a surplus revenue of £372,000. 
This is the scheme which probably 
would have recommended itself to a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who set 
less store upon the display of his ge- 
nius than on the performance of a 
practical duty ; and it might very 
well be vindicated on the ground 
that, although we are nominally at 
peace, we are still compelled to con- 
tinue an expenditure as large as in 
the time of war. Many of us, how- 
ever, think—and we cunfess that we 
are among the number—that it is of 
the utmost importance that the du- 
ties on tea and sugar, articles of such 
general consumption by the working 
classes, should be reduced to the mi- 
nimum ; and though. there might 
have been a practical difficulty in 
effecting that immediately, the re- 
duction of these duties ought un- 
doubtedly to have preceded any other 
branch of fiscal relaxation. As for 
the income-'ax, Mr. Gladstone knows 
by long experience that, since there 
is no help for it, men will simply 
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grumble and pay. The nation has 
been wonderfully docile and good- 
natured in submitting so long to an 
impost which is inquisitorial without 
being equal ; and we were certainl 
entitled to expect that, if the def. 
cit could in any way be made good 
without increasing the rate of income- 
tax, that method should have been 
adopted. ; 

Having thus shown, from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own figures, that by the sim- 
ple expedient of leaving intact the 
taxation of last year, or rather by 
passing an Act to legalise the con- 
tinuance of the duties, the deficit 
would have been transformed into a 
surplus, let us see what our brilliant 
schemer actually proposes todo. In 
the first place, the tea and sugar duties 
are to be continued at the present high 
rate ; in the second place, the income- 
tax is to be raised from ninepence to 
tenpence in the pound. 

And is this all? By no manner of 
means, If you will have men of ge- 
nius, brilliant schemers, and lovers of 
startling effects, to conduct the finan- 
cial business of the nation, you must 
naturally expect some exhibitions of 
dexterity, we might almost say reck- 
lessness — some eccentric schemes, 
which hardly would have occurred to 
men of a more practical tara. There 
is to be a reduction of indirect taxa- 
tion to the amount of £4,000,000, to 
be supplied partly by the additional 
income-tax penny, aud partly by the 
imposition of some new taxes of in- 
considerable amount, and savings ex- 
pected to be made in the departments 
of customs and excise. 

Now, as we are anxious to pursue 
this inquiry fairly and deliberately, 
we shall first record our general ob- 
jections to remissions of taxation when 
there is no surplus available revenue. 
The shifting of burdens from the 
shoulders of one class of the com- 
munity to those of another is at all 
times an invidious and detested opera- 
tion, and never should be attempted 
except under very special circum- 
stances indeed. It was, we know, a 
favourate resource of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, to whose traditions Mr. 
Gladstone, who invariably prefers 
tradition to gospel, obstinately ad- 
heres ; and the Whigs adopted it for 
the purpose of buying political sup- 
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port. Bat it is really, if we calmly 
consider it, an indefensible system, 
and we feel its effects to the present 
day in the continuance of the income- 
tax. We cannot forget the insidious 
way in which this impost was rescus- 
cituted in 1842, when manufactures 
were in an extraordinary state of de- 
pression, and when, as Sir Robert 
Peel truly enough asserted, we bad 
reached the limits of indirect taxa- 
tion. The adoption of the income- 
tax under such circumstances was a 
wise, creditable, and perbaps inevita- 
ble concession; but it was expressly 
stated and understood that its opera- 
tion should only be temporary, and 
that it should be taken off as soon as 
returning prosperity would allow. 
Whereas, notwithstanding all the 
prosperity which we bave since en- 
joyed, and which bas been so loudly 
vaunted, the income-tax remains, aud 
at one time was actually doubled, 
while ministers have gone on steadily 
proposing and carrying further mea- 
sures for remitting indirect taxation. 
Her Majesty, in her Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of Parliament, 
congratulated herself and the country 
on the unusual state of prosperity 
which prevailed at home. The prac- 
tical sequel of that congratulation is 
the proposal to increase the income- 
tax in order to proceed with further 
remissions of duty. Mr. Gladstone 
may possibly think that he is following 
on the footsteps of his master. Not 
so. There isa marked difference be- 
tween the two cases, Sir Robert Peel 
proposed an income-tax of sevenpence, 
expressly because manufactures were 
depressed—Mr. Gladstune proposes to 
raise it to tenpence, because manufac- 
tures are buoyant and prosperous ! 

We repeat, therefore, that we have 
to record our dissent from all remis- 
sions of taxation, when there is no 
available surplus of revenue ; and we 
next maintuin that, supposing that 

ood cause could be shown for mak- 
ing any reductions, considering the 
state of our finance—and Mr. Glad- 
stone has as yet shown none—the 
consumers of tea and sugar were pri- 
marily entitled to that benefit. Pass- 
ing from these, let us Jook to the kind 
of reductions which he has propound- 
ed for our acceptance. 

These we mast divide, for the sake 
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of perspicuity, into two classes—firat, 
those which have little or no connec. 
tion with the French treaty of com- 
merce ; and, secondly, those which 
are expressly ineluded in its stipula- 
tions. It is necessary to di-crimipate 
between what are matters of gratuity 
and what are matters of special bar- 
gain, 

The first great financial sacrifice, 
and undoubtedly as regards amuunt 
the most important, is the total abo- 
lition of the paper duties, which, lops 
from the revenue @ million. Aguinst 
these duties a very loud but not 
general clamour has been raised, 
That circumstance may be easily ex- 
plained. Besides papermakers—pub- 
lisbers, authors, and proprietors of 
pewspapers, were the parties chiefly 
interested in their removal; and 
as they had the command of the 
whole press, a constunt clamour 
was kept up by the journals. We 
shall not affect to deny that we 
have a considerable interest in this 
matter, for the abolition of the paper- 
duty would be so much absolute gain 
both to publishers and authors; but 
we have pvever joined in the outery 
against it, because we are not satis- 
fied that apy appreciable benefit 
would accrue to the purchasers. We 
consider this, in so far as regards the 
consumer, a very reasonable aud un- 
oppressive tax, certainly not one 
which ought to be removed at a 
period of financial derangement. We 
observe also that Mr. Gladstone has 
stated reasons for the removal of the 
duty which are purely funciful. He 
said: “ Above all, let me say the 
great advantage of this change, in 
my opinion, and in the opinion of 
her Majesty’s Government, is, that 
you will promote a diffused demand, 
and a demand for rural labour ; that 
you will pot merely stimulate the 
process of massing people in great 
centres of industry, but the demand 
for labour all over the country. 
Where there are streams, where there 
are villages, where there is pure 
and good air: and tolerable access, 
these are the places where the paper 
manufacture delights to rest. itself.” 
It is amusing to note the sly commen- 
tary of the Times on this burst of 
philanthropic enthusiasm, even when 
the writer is acknowledging his satie- 
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faction with the proffered measure. 
“We admire Mf. Gladastone’s enthu- 
siasm. We have no objection to his 
making coaches, and pipes, and dolls, 
and teapots, and artificial arms, as 
he professes that he and his friends 
are about to do, out of paper. We 
smile indalgently at his romantic and 
Arcadian scheme of reariog mills in 
every rural valley, whither the vil- 
lagers will flock to make the paper 
of their village journal, and linger as 
they return in the evening to watch 
the angler casting his fly over the 
mill-tail. We desire the realisation 
of bis dream, that by means of this 
paper manufacture wages will become 
lentiful and poor-rates unknown. 
Bat this is the enthusiasm of a recent 
convert, who is imagining arguments 
to convioce his hearers, rather than 
expounding those by which he was 
himself convinced. Alas! no village 
mills will ever again arise. These 
were all destroyed, not by the paper- 
daty, but by Fovurdrinier’s paper- 
making machine, which rendered 
papermaking, like cotton- spinning, 
ao atfuir of capital and machivery 
and great establishments. When 
hand-loom weaving again becomes a 
flourishing trade, and the distaff and 
spindle are seen in every cottage, 
then we shall have again the village 
paper mill, and not before.” 

‘The trath is, that Mr. Gladstone, like 
other men, when they expatiate ou a 
subject which they do not understand, 
talked a great deal of nonsense. A 
staff which by courtesy may be deno- 
mioated paper, can be manafactared 
out ef almost any kind of fibrous 
substance ; but good paper for liter- 
ary use cin Only be made from rags. 
Now in Eogland there is a great de- 
ficiency of rags, which materially 
affects the price of paper, and we are 
fenced by prohibitory duties from the 
reliques of Ovntivental scarecrows. 
We are not permitted to trade uore- 
servedly with the foreign chiffunier. 
Is it by accident or design that the 
word “ paper” has not been inserted 


. in the list of articles specitied in the 


treaty of commerce with France, to 
be hereafter imported free of duty? 
We looked for it there, but, finding 
it pot, concluded that it was still to 


. enjoy the considerable protective 


duty of 2$d. to 3d. per Ib. We find, 
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however, 6n reference to another part 
of Me. Gladstone's speech, that ‘the. 
duties on imported paper are to’ 
cease. We recommend ‘that fact to’ 
the attention of our friends, the pa- 
permakers, ‘both-of the ordinary and 
artistical kind. French writing and 
priating paper is very fine, and com-' 
paratively very cheap, for our neigh- 
bours are fortunate in a large com-’ 
mand of rags in proportion to the’ 
paper they use. Their flock papers 
for decoration are generally admitted’ 
to be much more beantifal than ours, 
and will get the preference in the 
market. We question, therefore, 
whether onr papermakers will ac- 
cept Mr. Gladstone’s boon with that 
gratitude which he evidently ex- 
pects. 

The next reduction of importance’ 
is the lowering of the timber-daties 
from 7s. 6d. and 153. to the colonial 
rate of ls. and 23. As this is a mat- 
ter affecting colonial interests, there 
may possibly be objections to it, of 
which we are not aware. Saving 
these, we should have approved of 
the measure, provided it had been 
proposed at a time when there was’ 
an available surplus revenue. 

It would appear, however, that Mr, ' 
Gladstone is determined to throw’ 
away revenue, not only for the al- 
leged benefit of the consumer, which 
carries with it some show of reason, 
but in some cases for no more prac- 
tical object than promoting what he 
calls ‘‘that most desired consumma-’ 
tion of all reformers—a _ simplitica-— 
tion of the customs’ tariff of the 
country!” Most earnestly and em- 
phatically do we protest against the’ 
utter recklessness and folly of sacri-' 
ficing certain duties which do not 
affect the consumer, for no other end 
than a diminution in the number of 
articles to stand in our future tariff. 
Let us see what these proposed abo- 
litions are. “ We propose,” suid Mr. 
Gladstone, “to abolish entirely and 
immediately the duty on butter, 
which yields £95,000; the duty on’ 
tallow, which yields £87,000; the 
daty on cheese, which yields £44,000 ; 
on oranges and lemons, yielding’ 
£32,000; on eggs, £22,000; on nuts,’ 
£12,000 ; on nutmegs, £11,000; pa- 
per, £10,000; liquorice, £9,000 ; 
dates, £7,000; and various other 
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minor articles, the total of these abo- 
litions amounting to £382,000.” 
Some of these are doubtless articles 
of general consumption; bat the 
abolition of the duties upon them 
will in no wise benefit the consumer 
—it is a mere waste of valuable 
revenue. Let us explain this. 

We first point to three articles 
which are staples of British produce ; 
batter, cheese, and eggs. At present 
we derive £161,000 of revenue from 
such articles imported. That is not, 
however, a protective duty, for if it 
were abolished to-morrow, the mar- 
ket price of butrer, cheese, and eggs 
would not be affected in the least. 
The great mass of these agricultural 
products is, aud ever must be, raised 
withiu this country, and the prices are 
such as barely leave a profitable mar- 
gin. Some people prefer Parmesan 
aud Gruyere cheese to Stilton and 
Duulop, and some consider the salted 
batter of Holstein or Holland as 
betier cured than our own; but 
that is simply a matter of taste, not 
ove of cheapness. Generally speak- 
ing, the market rule will be fixed by 
our own producers; and tbe only 
appreciable consequence of the abo- 
litiwn of the duties will be the loss to 
the revenue. But it may be asked, 
who will profit by the remission? 
We auvswer, in this case, the foreign 
producer. There are, correctly speak- 
ing, ouly three parties who can de- 
rive any bevefit from a remission of 
duty; and these are the producer, 
the retailer, and the consumer. Io 
this case it is the producer—that is, 
the . Dutchman, Dane, or whatever 
else he way be, that must be the 
guiuer. He will not lower the price 
of bis cheese or butter, because he 
knows it commands a certain price 
in the British market as a special 
atticle. Like a wise man, he will 
pocket the difference, and soigger at 
the simplicity of the pudding-leaded 
English who have given him a bouus 
which be certainly had no reasoa to 
expect. 

We might have included tallow in 
the above list, which would have 
swelled the pure equandering of 
revenue, a8 ustliessly us if so many 
gold sovereigns were appually to be 
tossed into tbe sea, from £161,000 to 
£248,000; but though we are con- 
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vioced that neither the consumer nor 
the retailer can profit anything (for 
the duty on tallow is only 1s. 6d. per 
cwt.). by the abolition, we have 
placed it by itself. 

. As for oranges, lemons, nuts, dates, 
liquorice, and the like, it may be pos- 
sible that the remission of duties may 
give a very small additinal profit to 
the retailer ; but assuredly there will 
be no lowering of price to the con- 
sumer, for the duties are at present 
so low on articles which the consumer 
purchases only in quantities which 
are iofinitesimal, that there is no 
margio for reduction. The profit to 
the retailer, if any, would be hardly 
worth taking into account; but the 
loss to the revenue would amount to 
£154,000. 

As to paper, which is modestly put 
down at £10,000, we bave already 
spoken. if our papermakers and 
paper-stainers like this proposition, 
let them by all means accept it. It 
a million of revenue is to disappear 
with the removal of the excise duty, 
of course we cannot, in decency, tax 
foreign paper. Whether or no they 
will be able to persuade the Lazza- 
roni of Europe to favour them with 
their rags, is a question upon which 
we sbali not enter, It is more com- 
plicated than the notion of Mr, Glad- 
stone, who thinks it quite possible 
that champagne may be fabricated 
out of rhubarb stalks, and that the 
residuary fibre may be afterwards 
converted into beautiful paper, which 
may possibly be enriched by a re- 
priut of his valuable treatise upon 
Hower. ‘ 

So far regarding articles upon 
which Mr. Gladstone proposes the 
total abolition of duties. But there 
are some others which he proposes 
only to reduce. These are—currants, 
from 163. 9d. to 7s. per cwt. ; raisins, 
from 10s. to 7s.; figs, from 10s, to 
73 ; hops, from 453. to 143, The total 
amount of these reductions, includ- 
ing the timber-daty, Mr. Gladstone 
estimates at £650,000, 

Toe only reduction to which we 
can honestly give our assent is that 
upon currants. This proposal is pro- 
bably the only beneficial result of 
Mr. Gladstone’s mission to the Ionian 
Islands; for we caonot regard his 
recorded genuflexions to a frowsy 
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Greek patriarch as either rational 


or orthodox. We admit the currants 
as a benefit to the consumer. The 
reduction on figs and raisins may 
benefit the retailer, but not the con- 
sumer ; and the redaction of the daty 
on foreign hops is equivalent to the 
destruction of a considerable, thongh 
precarious branch of British agrical- 
ture. It is well known that, except 
in Kent and the southern counties 
of England, we cannot grow hops 
profi‘ably. The culture of that plant 
is confined to a limited zone; bat it 
is one of all others in which we are 
interested. ‘l'o throw the Engplish 
hop-grounds out of operation and 
prodaction, would be pauperism to 
many thousands of souls who depend 
upon hop-picking for their existence. 
The British hop, moreover, makes 
the very best kind of beer. There is 
nothing eqnal to it; bat it seems 
advisable now, in order that our 
people may be persuaded to drink 
thin claret — which we firmly be- 
lieve they will not do, under any 
amount of coercion —to smash the 
hop-growers ; and accordingly, they 
are to have an excise relief of three 
shillings, whereas the foreign ¢om- 
petitor comes in with the full ad- 
vantage of thirty-one shillings of 
bonus. This, however, will make no 
perceptible difference to the con- 
sumer; the only parties likely to 
benefit by the reduction are the 
brewers. 

These fiscal changes, along with the 
redaction of the timber duties, will 
oceasion a loss to the revenue of 
£650 000; so that, before we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the 
treaty of commerce with France, we 
find that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheqner has gratuitously and vol- 
untarily abandoned duties to the 
extent of £2.032000, he starting 
with an acknowledged deficit of 
£9,400.000! Really it would seem 
impossible, on calm reflection, to 
sanction such recklessness — for, ob- 
serve, in return for all these conces- 
Sivns to the consumer, we are to re- 
ceive no appreciable benefit in sup- 
plying the wants of the Exchequer. 
It is not the case of a diminished duty 
Trecruiring itself by angmented con- 
sump'ion—it is simple ‘abolition of 
duties, the sacrificed money to be 
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found elsewhere. Mr. Gladstone, 
being M. P. for Oxford, ought to know 
something of the habits of the young 
men there. Did he never hear the 
story of the youth of some pretension, 
who, having been sent to the Uni- 
versity, was  uofvrtuoately muni- 
mented by a bachelor uncle with 
more cash than was altogether pra- 
dent; and who, adopting the system 
of “tick” with his tradesmen, lent 
his money on I, O. U.'s to a set of 
deliberate sharpers? ‘The — trades- 
men, after a certain period, became 
clamorous for payment of their bills, 
which might easily have been ar- 
ranged had the ungenerous youth 
chosen to coerce his debtors. ~Buat 
that, in his opinion, was not the 
gentlemanly course. When urged 
to do so, he thrust his hands into 
the pockets of his peg-tops, and ex- 
claimed, “Don’t bother! Let my 
old uncle stand Sam.” By this mysti- 
cal pbrase he intended to convey his 
notion that his respected relative was 
boond, without any investigation . into 
his circumstances or engagements, to 
free him from all respunsibility— 
and if Mr. Gladstone canout under- 
stand this apologue or parable, we 
shall explain it. The young man 
typifies the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; the uncle is the contributor 
to the income-tax ; the actaal debtors 
are those who, not paying ivcoime- 
tax, are to be relieved from indirect 
tuxation. Gladstone, as a rhetorician, 
is much superior to Peel, but he is 
not nearly so wary or guarded. It 
was always difficult to upset Peel. 
You have merely to allow Gladstone 
possession of the reins; and before 
he bas driven a single stage, he is 
certain to upset himself. 

Bat of greater importance than 
even these reductions of duties, are 
the provisions and stipulations con- 
tained in the treaty of commerce 
with France. We cannot help re- 
gretting that Ministers should have 
compromised us by entering into any 
treaty of the kind; for surely it is 
more desirable that a country should 
be left free to alter or modify its 
financial arrangements, than that . 
it should be bound for a long tract 
of time by engagements to another. 
At all events, such a treaty can only 
be vindicated on the ground that it 
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offers to us very great advantages. 
Whether that be so, or no, it is now 
our business to inquire. 

First, let us remark that the treaty 
is to lust for ten years, daring which 
time the hands of the official succes- 
sors of Mr. Gladstone are tied up. 
That may not be an exorbitant 
period for the endurance of a treaty, 
but it may be productive of serious 
consequences to some important in- 
terests, and furnishes a strong argu- 
ment against entering into absolute 
engagements, Now then let us see 
what advantages are beld out. 

France is ready to receive our staple 
articles cf manufacture of almost 
every kind, after 1st October 1861, at 
a maximum duty of thirty per cent, 
ad valorem, to be subsequently re- 
duced to twenty-five per cent. It 
is expressly stipulated, however, 
that this part of the treaty is not 
to come into operation until 1st 
October 1861, so that for nineteen 
months from the present date there 
will be no alteration in the French 
tariff as regards the admission of 
British staple manufacturers. But 
there are important exceptions in 
favour of: other articles, British 
coal and coke will be received in 
France at the low duty of fifteen cen- 
times fur the bundred kilogrammes 
(it being expressly stipulated that no 
export duty is to be charged), on the 
Ast of July 1860. Bar and pig iron 
aod steel will be taken from 1st 
October, and machinery and tools 
from the 31st December, in the pre- 
sent year. Yarns and munufactures 
in flax and hemp will be admitted 
from lst Jane 1861. 

France, therefore, when the treaty 
on her part comes into operation, 
is to levy a protective or revenue 
duty—for the terms may be held 
as synonymous — of 30 to 25 per 
cent ad valorem on all articles of 
British manufacture. We apprehend 
that even Mr. Cobden would hardly 
-venture to denominate this arrange- 
“nent an approximation to free-trade. 
)Neitber is it reciprocity, for we en- 
gage to admit most kinds of French 
amanpufactares free altogether from 
daty. This is a question eminently 
for the consideration of our manufac- 
turers, In France they will have to 
contend agaiost a 30 per cent daty ; 
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while at home they must meet the 
foreign mavofacturer on equal terms, 
It is precisely analogous to the case 
of granting a bill for £100 and re 
ceiving ovly £70. How this can be 
made matter of general congratula- 
tion we are really puzzled to conceive, 
and we doubt whether Mr. Gladstone 
himself thoroughly understands the 
question. It appears to us incom 
prebensible why the removal of duties 
ou French manufactures should take 
place immediately, instead of being 
made simultaneous with the opera 
tion of the new tariff in France. We 
cannot regard this as other than a 
bad bargain, in which the British 
Mivistry avd Plenipotentiaries have 
been grossly outwitted; and we de- 
cidedly ubject to the loss of £432,000 
of revenue presently levied on goods 
of foreign manufacture. 

Bat a much more serious. question 
presents itself when we consider the 
stipulations of the treaty in regard 
to the export of coal. That this is 
the article most eagerly coveted by 
France is evident both from the early 
period fixed for its admission, and 
from the low rate of duty which is 
to be levied upon it, We can easily 
understand this. A large supply, 
and even accumulated store of coal, 
which France has not the means of 
raising from beneath her own soil, is 
absolutely necessary in order to com- 
plete the efficiency of her immense 
steam war-navy. France is already 
provided with ships, with machioery, 
and with men. Give her coal also, 
and you give ber the means of putting 
that navy into motion. 

Bat there is a consideration para- 
mount to all others, which dves not 
seem even to have occurred to our 
Ministers. Oval is not of the natare . 
of manufactures or produce. It is 
part of the solum of: the country 
which we occupy, and so valuable a 
part, that from it we have derived 
more wealth than from apy other 
source. Without it we should be 
nothing. It is the foundation of all 
our manufactures; and in parti 
with it, we are parting with ther 
capital of the nation. It is quite 
different from iron, which is a muaou- 
facture expressed from ores, the sup- 
ply of which is inexhaustible. Coal, 
once used; cannot be. replaced. The 
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British coal - beds, though undoubt- 
edly Jarge, must. in process of time 
be exhausted; and when they are 
exhausted, our supremacy io manu- 
factures must cease; for we have no 
other kind of fuel which can ade- 
quately supply its place. Scientific 
men have come to the conclusion, 
after considering all the available 
data avd information, that there is 
not more coul in Britain than will 
supply our own wants, even at the 
present rate of consumption, for 
more than 250 or 300 years; and 
clearly we must make allowance for 
a very large increased consumption 
in coming years. It may therefore 
happen that at a future period of 
time, not remoter from the present, 
and perhaps nearer, than is the union 
of the crowns of England and Scot- 
land under James I., the whole of our 
coul-seams may be exhansted. Under 
these circumstances, and with such a 
prospect, are we entitled, setting im- 
mediate political considerations alto- 
gether apart, to alienate this valuable 
possession? ‘T'bat was not the opinion 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, who, ia 
his celebrated ‘financial measure of 
1842, laid a duty of four shillings 
a ton on exported coals, calculating 
the revenue to be derived from that 
source at £200,000. That is not the 
Opinion of Mr. M‘Culloch, who would 
not object to an eight-shilling ex- 
port duty. 

This is a subject‘which has not yet 
been properly considered by writers 
on political economy. None of them, 
of course, can be blind to the enor- 
mous advantage which Eagland pos- 
sesses in her coal-fields, and Mr. Por- 
ter thus expatiates upon it: “ The 
value of the mineral products of 
Kagland would be greatly inferior to 
what it actually is, were it not for 
the abundant supply of good coal 
found in varivas districts of the 
kingdom. It cannot here be neces- 
sary to point out the many advantages 
which we derive from the possession 
of our coal-mines, the sources of 
greater riches than ever issued from 
the mines of Peru, or from the dia- 
mond grounds at the base of the 
Neela Mulla mountains. Bat for 
our command of fuel, the. inven- 
tions of Watt and Arkwright woald 
have been of small account ; our iron 
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mines a 4 long since have ceased to 
be worked, aod nearly e im 
tant branch of senhdiabiee which 
we now possess must have been ren- 
dered impracticable, or, at best, have 
been conducted upon a comparatively 
insigvificant scale.” So far well: but, 
on examining the analytical index to 
the volume, we find the . following 
reference, — “ Coal, English, jealous 
and erroneous exclusion of, from 
France.” We turn to the text; and 
there wé fiad that Mr. Porter's re 
marks apply exclusively to iron, and 
not in any degree to coal ! 

In trath, to supply France with 
coal, is to strike a blow at our iron 
home manufacture. Let France by 
all means have iron, which is the 
product of British industry; but do 
not let us commit the suicidal folly 
of partiog with our coal, which is 
the great source of all our wealth ; 
which smelts our iron, sets our ma- 
chioery in motion, lights and warms 
our homes; but which, alas! we 
know must ove day disappear. It is 
far too valaable to be wasted or given 
away to other people. It is the pro- 
per and peculiar heritage of the na- 
tion, and such unquestionably it 
ought to remain. 

Bat, apart from the general prin- 
ciple, there are, we apprehend, imme- 
diate grounds for objecting to that 
part of the treaty which would pre- 
vent us from regulating the foreign 
consumption of our coal. The eleventh 
article is as follows: —‘*The two 
high contracting powers engage not 
to prohibit the exportation of coal, 
and to levy no duty upon such expor- 
tation.” This sounds fair enough ; 
but let it be observed that, in so far 
as regards coal, the treaty is entirely 
one sided. We neither expect nor 
wish to receive coal from France. 
The effect, therefore, of that article 
of treaty is simply to deprive us of 
the power of regulating the British 
coal-trade. Its insertion is a strong 
proof of the far-seeing sagacity of the 
Emperor of the French, and his su- 
perior astuteness to those with whom 
he has been dealing; for we cannot 
doubt that he is fully aware of what 
must be the immediate consequence 
here of a large export of coal to 
France. 

The internal demand for coal is at 
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present so great, that our manufac- 
turers have much difficulty in pro- 
curing endugh for their own imme- 
diate use. Besides the smelting- 
furnaces, which consume vast beaps 
of that noble mineral, coal must be 
found for the railways, engine-works, 
gas-works, and the general fuel of 
the nation. We have made anxious 
inquiry into the subject, and we are 
assured by those who are best com- 
. petent to form an opinion, that a new 
demand of magnitude, such as would 
be occasioned by the appearance of 
France as a consumer, would have 
the immediate and permanent effect 
of raising the price of coal by at 
least twenty-five per cent. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tendency, if we are to believe 
his own account of himself, is to sacri- 
fice everything for the consamer—in a 
word, to promote cheapness. Now, if 
there should be a rise to the extent we 
have mentioned in the price of coal 
—which, be it marked, is the esti- 
mated minimum, for it may possibly 
be greater—the cost of production 
throughout Great Britain will be 
increased, and there will be an aug- 
mentation in the price of all articles 
of manufacture which depend upon 
the use of coal. Iron, which is a 
grand staple, and which is used for 
countless purposes, will become pro- 
portionally dearer ; because the main 
cost of producing iron, independent 
of works and wages, is the price of 
the coal. But let us put the simpler 
case of the consumers of coal for 
household purposes, which applies 
to the very poorest of the popula- 
tion. Coal varies in price, not only 
as regards quality, but according to 
the distance from the _pit-mouth 
where it is put out. In Edinburgh 
a fair coal for domestic purposes can 
be procured, under ordinary circum- 
stances, for 123, a-ton. The export 
to France will immediately raise 
the price to 15s. Is that of no im- 
portance to the British consumer? 
Are the many thousands of the poor 
and unemployed labouring men, who 
huddle round the handful of embers 
on the dreary winter-nights, to be 
compensated for the restriction of 
that fuel which is as necessary to 
their existence as food, by importa- 
tions of cheap gloves, thin claret, and 
bronze articles of Parisian manufac- 
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ture? We have a better opinion of 
Mr. Gladstone’s heart than of his 
head (apart, we mean, from all mat. 
ters connected with scholarship and 
speechification ; for it is no unusual 
thing to find genius combined with 
an utter lack of judgment and fore- 
thought); and we do not believe 
that he contemplated any such re- 
sult, when he gave way to this ill- 
omened treaty. In fact, we do not 
impute the blame to him. We im- 
pute it to Lord Palmerston, who, 
for the double purpose of serving his 
friend the Emperor of the French, 
and of conciliating the Manchester 
school, selected Mr. Cobden as the 
proper person to negotiate this treaty 
of commerce. We have not always 
spoken of Mr. Cobden in the most 
laudatory terms; neither shall we 
do so now. We hold him to be a 
man possessed by but one idea, 
which he is resolute to carry out, 
regardless of reason and of sense— 
admitting of no excepiions—careless 
of individual or of class suffcring— 
blind to political combinations—con- 
temptuous of the lessons of experi- 
ence, for which be is perhaps the less 
to be blamed because he is utterly 
ignorant of history—very vain—very 
dogmatic-—and by no means remark- 
able for business talents or ability. 
To have intrusted such a mano with 
the negotiation of a treaty in which 
the welfure of Britain was concerned, 
argues a degree vf recklessness of 
which we hardly could have sup- 
posed even Lord Palmerston to 
have been guilty. It is curious to 
remark that Mr, Cobden now stands 
in the same relation to Lord Pal- 
merston, as the late John M‘Gregor 
did to Sir Robert Peel. Buth vet- 
eran statesmen were of opinion that 
they had discovered oracles; but, 
as the dream of the one was dissi- 
pated, so assuredly will be the hal- 
lucination of the other. Mr, Qub- 
den, in the hands of Louis Nzapoleon 
was more helpless than the merest 
baby. Rather than not conclude the 
treaty, he would have conceded any- 
thing; and his colleague plenipoten- 
tiary, Lord Cowley, a diplomatist of 
the antique school, has abuut as much 
knowledge of commercial details and 
policy, as a Caffre has of the mys- 
teries of horse-racing. 
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It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of this point as regards 
the treaty of commerce. On the 
French side it has been weighed, 
énforced, fenced, guarded; and, in 
fact, is their main object in making 
the treaty. They want ovr coal for 
warlike purposes— they desire to ac- 
enmulate a stock of it — and there- 
fore they have got an article inserted, 
which, if assented to by the British 
Parliament, prevents us, under any 
circumstances, from controlling the 
export. France may go to war with 
our allies; but, if not absolutely at 
war with us, we cannot refuse to 
supply her with the chief muniment 
of maritime enterprise, and we can 
neither prohibit nor Jay on an ex- 
port duty. Is that a position in 
which this country should volun- 
tarily agree to place itself, consider- 
ing the experience of the last year, 
and in the face of the undenied de- 
sign of the annexation of Savoy to 
France? Should we, under any cir- 
cumstances, commit ourselves to 
this— that, in the event of a Con- 
tinental war, waged by France for 
extension of her frontier, or for avy 
other purpose of which we may dis- 
approve, our mineral resources sball 
be available to France, and beyond 
our control, for the suppression of 
the very cause which has engaged 
the heart of the nation? That is 
the effect of the present treaty. If 
France chooses to make war with 
Prussia, we are bound by this com- 
pact to furnish France with coal to 
smite our ally. We may even give 
France eleemosynary coul-heaps to 
try the strength of Malta. But far 
beyond any other consideration, is the 
sacrifice of our national fuel — the 
solum of our land—to the French- 
man; who, taking it for war pur- 
poses, will raise the price of that 
commodity so high as to distress the 
British artisan. 

The more we study this treaty, 
the more egregiously one-sided do 
its provisions appear. For example, 
the 8d Article, referring to importa- 
tions of British goods into France, 
is as follows:—~“It is understood 
that the rates of duty mentioned in 
the preceding articles are independ- 
ent of the diff-rential duties in 
favour of French shippiog, with 
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which duties they shall not inter- 
fere.” There is free-trade for you with 
a vengeance! What was Mr. Cobden 
thinking of when he allowed that 
cluuse to be inserted? Why, if it was 
deemed advisable that there should 
be any treaty of commerce, the aboli- 
tion of those differential duties ought 
to have been insisted on as a sine 
qua non—as the proper subject for 
the first and fundamentary Article. 
Their maintenance is simply a fur- 
ther advantage to France of 30 per 
cent. Nay, if we are right in our 
construction of this treaty, it would 
appear that Mr. Gladstone, in the 
plenitude of his generosity (a virtue 
which it is- easy to practise when 
payment has to be made from the 
pockets of other people) has given 
greater advantages to France than 
were either stipulated or required. 
The 8th Article of the treaty con- 
tains the following provision :—* Her 
Britannic Majesty undertakes to re- 
commend to Purliament the admis- 
sion of paper-hangings imported 
from France at a duty equal to the 
Excise tuz,—that is to say, at 14s, 
per hundredweight; and° card-board — 
of the same origin at a duty which 
thall not exceed 15s. per hundred- 
weight.” The treaty bears the date 
of 23d January last; and the ubove- 
quoted clause is a pretty sure indica- 
tion that Mr. Gladstone did not then 
intend to remove the excise duty upon 
paper. This is a curious fact in the 
natural history of budgets. Can it 
be that financial schemes are some- 
times improvised? Cuan it be that 
the delay in producing the Budyet 
wus attributable less to a catarrhal 
affection than to want of due prepara- 
tion? Or can it be that Louis Na- 
poleon, on looking over the treaty 
after it was signed, found that he bad 
omitted to get the paperbangings of 
France included in the list of articles 
which are hereafter to be imported 
free of duty, and sent over an intima- 
tion to that effect, suggesting that by 
the total abolition of the Britis 

excise-duty on paper the difficulty 
would at once be solved? The last 
supposition appears to us, on the 
whole, the most probable: if it should 
prove to be the fact, whut other con- 
clusion can we form, than that a 
million of British revenue has been 
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sacrificed in order to let. in: French 
fancy paper daty free ? 

But we are to get cheap wine and 
brandy from France. Trae; but let 
us reckon the cost. Mr. Gladstone 
says that the reduction of the daty 
upon wine from 53. 10d. to 3s. will 
entail upoa the revenue after a/low- 
ing for an increase of consumption to 
athe extent of 35 per cent, a loss of 

515 000—tliat the reduetion of the 
duty upon brandy from 15s. to 8a. 2d. 
a gallon, will, also on the assumption 
of a larger quantity being consumed, 
imply a sacrifice of £225,000. So 
that for this vinous aud alcoholic 
experiment we must pay £740 000 
yearly at the very least, and pr -buably 
much more, fur we cannot reckon on 
an immediate increased consumption 
to the extent of 35 per cent. 

It is really amusing to note the 
sudden enthu-iasm of Mivisters for 
the introduction of vin ordinaire, 
Not many years ago, Mr. Oliveira, a 
former member of the House of 
Commons, made a pet qnestion of 
the redaction of the wine- duties, 
but he could persuade nobody to 
listen to him. He was snubbed 
at all hands, and was nicknamed 
by facetious underlings of the Trea- 
sury, the ‘Friend of the Cho- 
Jera.” But now the note is altered. 
‘Bill up your glasses, brave boys! 
Circulate the rosy! Here’s to jully 
Bacchus! Ovofuund the expense!” 
are the cries proceeding from the 
Treasury beach; and Mr. Gladstone, 
who used to be esteemed a kiad of 
anchorite, expatiates upon the ad- 
vantages of tipple with the uuction 
of a veteran toper. Yet, after all, it 
is bat a dreary affectation of jollity. 
His sentences do not reel properly, 
aud be has evidently qnalms when 
recommending to the public the sub- 
stitution of thia potations for the 
more nutritious and comfortable 
malt. So he presently drops the 
semblance of hilarity; and feeling, 
no dvubt, like Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz, 
that “it is difficult to smile with ao 
aching heart — it is ill j-sting whea 
our deepest sympathies are awak- 
ened,” he falls back upon the pathetic, 
and dilutes the liquor with his tears, 
“Tere is a time which comes to all 
of us—the time, I mean, of siekness— 
when wine becomes a common neces- 
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sary. What kind of wine is adminis- 
tered to the poor man in this cour: 
try? You have got a law which 
makes it impossible for the poor man, 
when he is sick, to obtain the comfort 
and support derived from good wine, 
unless he is fortunate enough ‘to live 
in the neighbourhood of some charit- 
able and rich friend. Consult the 
medical profession ; ask what sort of 
wine is supplied to boards of guar- 
dians in this country; go on board 
the Queen’s ships, and see the wine 
supplied there.” We are sorry that 
Mr. Gladstone should have conde- 
scended to such palpabie slip-slop ag 
this. In the first place, the class of 
eases of sickness in which wine is 
medically prescribed is a very limited 
one. In the second place, no medical 
practitioner in his senses would 
thiok of prescribing thin claret toa 
patient. Reduce the daty to no- 
thing, and you will find. that the 
wine taken by boards for the relief of 
the poor will still be adulterated; 
for the system of adulteration io this 
country is unfortunately general, and 
is applied to most articles of con- 
sumption, as has been made very 
clear by recent investigation and 
analysis. If the wine supplied to 
her Majesty’s ships is so bad as Mr, 
Gladstoue represents it, let the 
Admiralty see to that, for the 
wine so supplied is taken out of 
bond, and pays no duty whatever. 
Nor is he one whit more happy 
or cogent in his argument when 
he refers to the national taste. He 
says now: “Taste is mutable. It 
is idle to talk of the taste for port 
and sherry, and the highly-brandied 
wines, as fixed and unchangeable 
There is a power of unbounded supply 
of wine if you will only alter your law, 
and there is a power, I won't say of 
unbounded demand, but of an enor- 
mously increased demand, for this 
most useful and valaable commodity.” 
Bat we turn to the debate of 5th 
April 1853, on the motion of Mr. 
Oliveira for the reduction of the 
wine-daty, and there we fiod Mr. 
Gladstone, in his capacity as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, maintaiuing 
that “ he did not think that the taste 
with respect to wine, or any other 
article, was to be revolutionised or 
materially modified in a day. The 
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present state of the taste for wine in 
this country he considered to be the 
result of the long prevalence of the 
existing financial system; but he 
held that you could not alter it 
essentially, except in the course. of 
years.’ Mr. Gladstone then objected 
to any reduction of the wine-duty: 
1st, Because it would occasion a loss 
to the revenue which could not for 
a long time be compensated by in- 
creased consumption; and, 2d, Be- 
cause the advocates of the reduc- 
tion of the wive-duties were “com- 
petitors with a host of persons re- 
commending reduction upon other 
articles as important—nay, in some 
cases more important—upon the whole, 
to the comfort of the community. If 
you said we must sacrifice £1,000,000 
for some years upon wine, you must 
be prepared to cuonfront those who 
told you—and told you truly—that 
with that £1,000,000 a-year you 
might effect a great reform in the 
duties upon tea; you might effect 
something very near a reconstruction 
of your Customs’ tariff generally.” 
Accordingly, in bringing forward his 
budget on 18th April 1853, Mr. Glad- 
stone declined muking any reduction 
on the wine-daties, but proposed an 
immediate redaction on tea, from 
23. 24d. to 1s, 10d., with a prospective 
reduction, making the duty, from 
and after April 1856, ls. on‘ the 
pound of tea. 

Now, lest it should be said that 
Mr. Gladstone's objections to the 
scheme of Mr. Oliveira were mainly 
directed against the proposal of the 
latter, that the wine-duty should be 
reduced to ls. per galloo, and that 
he might have been more favourably 
disposed if a lesser reduction bad 
been suggested, let us quote his own 
words from the financial statement 
of the year. Having announced 
generally that the Government had 
determined to make no change ia 
those duties, he said that one plan 
which might have been adopted but 
for the conviction of the Ministry 
that the existing duties should be 
retained, would be ‘‘to reduce the 
duty to a low uniform duty of 1s, 6d. or 
2a., or, at most, say 2s, 6d. the gallon. 
Now, you cannot do that unless: you 
are prepared to sacrifice an amount 
of revenue for the first year of at.the 
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very least £700,000, besides an addi- 
tional difficulty. in regard to the 
drawback on stocks in hand,. with 
respect to which it is possible that 
the Government might form a sturdy 
resolution, in which the House of 
Commons might afterwards be in- 
duced not to concur. But, whether 
that be so or not, a loss to the 
revenue of £700,000 more on the 
article of wine is very serious; and 
the importance of the change in con- 
nection with its cost will not, we 
think, advantageously bear a com- 
parison with other objects that the 
Goverpment have in view.” 

It is worth noting that Mr. Oliveira 
distinctly expressed his opinion that 
it should be “a sine quad non, in 
granting the reduction of duty on 
foreign wines, that the countries so 
favoured should, at the same time, 
admit British manufactured goods at 
a corresponding low daty ;” but that 
view was steruly repudiated by the 
Chamber of Oommerce of Manches- 
ter, who held it to be a violation of 
the principles of free-trade ; and also 
by the late Mr. Porter, who gave his 
opinion thus:—* In dealing with our 
own tariff, I would never ask if a 
foreign Government would dv it. I 
would do that which I thought for 
the best interests of this country, and 
have them do the best they could for 
the interests of their own country.” 
That is unquestionably the cardioal 
doctrine of free trade, from which this 
treaty of commerce with France is @ 
gross departure; and Mr. Cobden, 
who negotiated it, the Ministry who 
have adopted it, and the members of 
the Manchester Chamber who have 
approved of it, are, one and. all, 
renegades from their political faith, 
and now fall back upon the reci- 
procity doctrine, which was that 
maintained by the Protectionists, 
The doctrine, however, is one thing, 
the practical application is another; 
and in making this bargain with 
France, we must needs say that our 
neophytes have exhibited much more 
zeal than discretion. That the con- 
version is of recent date the following 
extracts will show. In July last 
Lord John Russell was pleased to ob- 
serve, in his own seutentious way :— 
“] should be very loth to enter into 
any sort of correspondence. which 
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might indace the party—-not very 
large in this country, but very power- 
ful and numerous in France, the Pro- 
tectionist party—to say that their 
Government had been bartering away 
their industry and the profits of their 
toil to give it to England. The ques- 
tion was discussed years ago, and, as 
a result, the late Sir Robert Peel 
concluded that our plan with regard 
to free-trade was, to establish it our- 
selves whenever we thought it de- 
sirable, end that without any bargain 
or stipulation with regard to recipro- 
city.” That view received the em- 
phatic approbation of the Premier, 
Lord Palmerston, who said :—“ I con- 
cur with my noble friend that it is 
not expedient for this country to enter 
into w treaty of commerce with any 
foreign country, founded upon a 
mutual arrangement of tariffs. The 
true policy is to make for your own 
advantage such dimioutions of your 
Customs’ duties as you think are 
calculated to promote your own ia- 
terest, and not that of foreign coun- 
tries.” We have quoted the exact 
words, and we leave our readers and 
the public at large to draw the in- 
ference. In Jnly we find the two 
leading members of the Government 
protesting, both on the ground of 
principle and expediency, agaiost any 
treaties of commerce with foreign 
states found-d upon matual arrange- 
ment of tariffs. In January we find 
them pressing upon the acceptance of 
Parliament and the nation a treaty 
of commerce, framed upon the very 
princip'e which they had so decidedly 
repudiated! What are we to think 
of this amazing, pay, astounding re- 
volution of opinion? Are we to sup- 
pose that these two trusted and 
veteran statesmen, who for so long a 
tract of years have been identified 
with our Parliamentary history, and 
have occupied so conspicuous a place, 
have absolutely not yet made up 
their minds upon the course which 
Britain ought to pursue with regard 
to its commercial relations with other 
countries? Such a supposition would 
be atterly monstrous, and worse than 
monstrous ; for it would be destrucrive 
of all faith in the capacity, cunsist- 
eney, and judgment of public men. 
We all expect that. her Majesty's 
Ministers, and more especially the 
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leading members of the Cabinet, from 
whatever side they are chosen, shall 
maintain some fixed principles for 
their guidance; and such principles, 
with respect to commercial treaties, 
were enunciated by the two leaders 
so late as July last. What, then, ig 
the sole explanation which can be 
given for this most remarkable and 
sudden change of policy and opinion? 
We are pained that we must write 
the words; but*it is the determina- 
tion of the Palmerston Ministry to 
sacrifice every other consideration, 
not for the benefit of France, bat 
according to the expressed will of its 
Emperor. 

Passing, however, from this matter, 
which ought to take a strong hold of 
the pnblic mind, let us recur to the 
question of the wine-duties. It is ia 
vaio for Mr. Gladstone to maintain 
the argument that wine is a poor 
man’s luxury. It is nothing of the 
kind. It is the luxary of the wealth- 
ier classes, and certainly they have 
made no clamour for any such reduc- 
tion. This is simply the abandon- 
meat of a large revenue derived from 
an article used almost exclusively by 
the rich, who do not gradge the tax, 
and are perfectly willing to sustain 
it. The proposed alteration is de- 
fensible only on the ground of reci- 
procity with France; and on that 
ground a very good argument might 
be based if the state of our finances 
was such as to justify us in trying 
experiments. We apprehend that 
the startling announcement with 
which Mr. Gladstone commenced his 
statement, to the effect that there was 
an estimated deficit of £9,400 000 in 
the revenue is conclusive against any 
remissions. But if the rale of mak- 
ing no remissions without the rea- 
sonable prospect of a surplus should 
be thought too stringent, though it 
is the rale which every prudent man 
would adopt in the regulation of his 
own affairs, let us at least be just and 
honest, and give such remissiuns only 
as will be an actual boon to the 

ople. 

Mr. Gladstone surely must be aware 
that a reduction of the price of tea 
and sugar, which are not luxuries 
of the poor, but absolate necessaries, 
would be a far greater benefit to the 
working classes than a lowered duty 
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upon wine. Now, we consider that 
the Government is in some degree 
pledged to reduce the duties on tea 
and sugar, by removing the addi- 
tional tax on those articles which 
was levied on account of the war, 
before it makes any other kind of 
remi-sion; and no member of the 
Government is so strongly bound, in 
honour and on principle, to adhere to 
that pledge as Mr. Gladstone, who, 
in 1853, proposed that after April 
1856 the duty upon tea should be ls. 
per Ib. In his Budget of that year 
he gave tea the decided preference to 
wine—in his present Budget he takes 
exactly the opposite view. Plausible 
as he is, he cannot invent arguments 
to excuse this change of opinion. 
Why should he? We all know per- 
fectly well how the matter stands. 
Let him face the difficulty like a 
man, and plead the sic volo sic jubeo 
of our guileless and disinterested 
ally. 

One other observation we must 
make before we conclude. The 
Budget, taken as a whole, is defec- 
tive; for it does not provide for the 
raising of sufficient revenue to meet 
the expenditure. This is a point of 
real importance ; for, if the estimated 
expenditure for the’ following year 
should happen to be as large as that 
of 1860, there will be a new deficit 
which can only be met by a further 
augmentation of the iucome-tax. Mr. 
Gladstone has included in his rev- 
enue account a quarter of a million 
received from Spain, being payment 
of an old debt, and also tukes as rev- 
enue £1400.000 of malt and hop 
credits which are to be called up. 
Farther, be has thrown into the rev- 
enue of the year no less than three 
millions .of income-tax, which, by 
existing arrangements, would form 
part of the revenue of the succeed- 
ing year. Moreover, be has pust- 
poned payment of £1,000 000 of Ex- 
chequer bonds. Tverefure, in 1861, 
Mr. Gladstone, or whoever may be 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
must, supposing that our expeudi- 
ture is not materially lessened, be 
prepared to face an additional defi- 
cit of more than five millions and a 
half. Cun there be any stronger urgu- 
ment than this againet the proposed 
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remissions of excise and customs’ 
duties ? 

We are told that, the treaty hav- 
ing been concluded, tbhongh sub- 
ject to the approval of Parliament, 
we should allow it to come into 
operation, even though we muy ob- 
ject to its details, Jest we should 
rouse an angry feeling among our 
neighbours. We protest aguinst any 
such doctrine as unconstitational and 
unworthy; for if that were once ac- 
cepted, Ministers would be omni- 
potent, and the functions of a free 
Parliament curtailed. But have the 
men who hold this language really 
considered what are the true senti- 
ments of the French peuple; or, 
rather, that most important section ° 
of them, the manufacturers, in re- 
gard to this treaty? If the news- 
paper accounts are to be trusted, they 
are vehemently opposed to its tend- 
ency and its provisions. They pro- 
phesy that the introduction of Brit- 
ish manufactures into France, even 
though fenced by an import duty of 
30 and 25 per cent, will be their 
ruin; and-they have even gone the 
length of representing to their Em- 
peror that the inevitable result of 
this treaty must be a war, for the 
purpose of relieving them from their 
engagements, Whether they are 
right or wrong in their anticipations 
of the effect which this treaty will 
have upon the industrial interests of 
France, we cannot take upon us to 
say; but there can be no doubt 
that the treaty, as a whole, is 
hateful to the French manufac- 
turers, the only class who sincerely 
desire—or hitherto have done so— 
to cultivate friendly relations with 
this country. It is on account of the 
intensity of that feeling that the io- 
troduction of British manufactures 
into France has been postponed for 
nineteen months—at least such is 
the reason assigned by the French 
diplomatists, who, it may be, are 
secretly of opinion that, if they con- 
trive to get a sufficient supply of our 
coal, especially of that kiud which is 
adapted for purposes of naval war- 
fare, in the anterim, there is not much 
likelihood that France will be inun- 
dated by British muanafactures. In 
our relations with foreign states, we 
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have now recognised the principle of 
taking into account the will of the 
nations, as well as the wish of their 
rulers. From all we can see or learn, 
the will of the French nation is 
against this treaty. No doubt there 
have been pamphlets issued by eco- 
nomical writers in its support ; bat 
these meet with no attention, and 
make no proselytes. The grand fact 
remains that the French manufac- 
turers loathe the treaty, and say that 
they would rather risk a war with 
Great Britain than see it brought 
into fall operation. 

This appears to us to be a very 
serious matter indeed. The French 
are a jealous and highly irritable 
* people ; and it is a vast misfortune 
that their present constitution is 
such, that we have no means of as- 
certaining what is the aggregate 
general opinion. Had there been a 
free Chamber of Depaties, represent- 
ing agricaltural, mannufacturing, and 
trading interests, their resolutions 
would have been an excellent guide. 
But there is nothing of the kind. 
We have to deal solely with a dark 
inscrutable map, upon whose good 
faith it is impossible to place any 
reliance. Mr. Bright and his disciples 
profess to have the utmost confidence 
in his probity; but, on the contrary, 
the transactions of the last twelve 
months bear damning evidence to the 
contrary. What have become of the 
stipulations of Villafranca ?—where 
is the Treaty of Zurich ?—what is 
this we hear about the bargain 
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for the cession of Savoy, in case 
Sardinia should acquire Lombardy, 
and the annexation of Nice, if Ve- 
netia could be wrested from the 
Austrians? Let us not be duped. 
The only great permanent and pacific 
interest in France is opposed—right- 
fully or wrongfully, we need not in- 
quire—to this treaty of commerce. 
It is the commercial voice, in spite 
of despotism and suppression of 
journals, which speaks: and we are 
bound to listen to it. We do not re- 
quire to push our trade with France 
in the face of remonstrance; and if 
we try to do so, we alienate from our 
side, and from the cause of tranquillity 
and peace, the only class of French- 
men who are our real well-wishers, 
and whose interest is the maintenance 
of peace. One duy or other, the Em- 
pire will end—not possibly without 
convulsion. but end it will. Sach a 
pation as the French will not endure 
the burden long. Bat, while the 
present system lasts, it is of the last 
importance that we should not mis- 
take the will of the Emperor for the 
wish of the nation. - We must not let 
it be supposed that, for any political 
ends, we have ratified a bargain with 
the Prince, which we would not have 
submitted to the free discussion of 
the people. We are against the 
treaty altogether. We say, Let it die, 
perish as waste paper, and let each 
country adjust its own tariff according 
to its exigencies» If the Free-traders 
object to this course, we refer them to 
their own publications. 











